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EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. Voice Expert—Coacun—Rerertoire ART OF SINGING SOPRANO 
Church, Coneert and School Positions Secured j Apter B de have worked this gepeoe weary 172 West 79th Street, New York Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
. * “y ordan, Marie Morrisey ane ellison, ohn 7m . J 7 Studio: 135 Wes 72 St _N 4 
MRS. BABCOCK Barnes Wells, Leroy Weil, fieten Porter Sleeper Telephone, 7993 Schuyler ee Sine anal, Row York 






Telephone, 2634 Circle and Samuel Roberts. een 
Carnegie Hall, New York 70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St 


we * sottlh S4 We * | ESPERANZA GARRIGUE aS Meee 
| H., DUVAI | Tel, Cirele 1472 ART OF SINGING LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE ART OF SINGING 






























































































































































TEACHES OF SINGING 1425 Broadway Phone: 1274 Bryant 1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Italian and French Opera THE BOICE STUDIO Ie Se a Re Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
Studio: 32 Metropolitan youn House Building 57 West 75th St., New York All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 
P 57 est 75 St., Ne o . "7[rC OT .e TS 
corcdiiess Tel, Schuyler 1337 FRANCES FOSTER 
- ee eter) Hh Bor avenue. comes, oe Art Coacu ror Concert AnD Operatic Artists 
‘ ah . . e > ice a appo ° . ps tt Gall Gel - sys * ‘re 
M. F. BURT SC HOOL eee nates scart elo statis ee a co JESSIE FENNEP. HILL 
. a Studio: 334 West 84t treet, New Yor TEACHE > SINGING 
bide: Shien, ae trian, esi tee pm Telephone, Schuyler 104 Metrpaitan Opera Hote Studien, 1428 Broad 
School Music, Special coaching for church trials. WALI ER Site B¢ nt iER | 2 way, New York. Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. ART OF SINGING ESTEI I E ASH ITON SP ARKS ” 
eae - CONCERT SOPRANO ais ey 
. Cc , 25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4650 Cathedral TEACHER OF SINGERS , , Vv Pprece 
Ie ISS DAV ID tint! Rees am fe eke we Coaching and Repertoire Dl DLEY Bl C K 
VOCAL STUDIOS wrngies' ‘ o H " York C TEACHER OF SINGING 
- ° 3 y a F rr pe, Ne o t 
Sherwood Studie Buliding, 56 Wen 7h &. MRS. ROBINSON DUFF oon OY Phones Fennatennls 2684 | i‘ 471 West End Av nue : : : : New York 
Phone, Circle 2297 VOICE 16 Duryea Place, Brooklyn Phone: Schuyler 6870 
wm 7 . N York Flatbush 4393 
136 East 78th Street > + New Yor Appointment Only | ———— —— t 
21. M. ROEDER Telephone, Rhinelander 4468 n a —— ——!I VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
re METAS Ae IAS FREDERICK SOUTHWICK VOCAL STUDIO 
Senn to~-taterpreetion ; BENNO KANTROWITZ ONCERT TONE 58 West 70th Street : : : New Y 
Normal Course for Teachers CONCERT BARITONE : New York 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York ACCOMPANIST AND COACH and TEACHER OF SINGING Phone: 8955 Columies 


309 Main St., Orange, N. J._ ; Teacher of Piano and Theory Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall ae. S Seer Ha S ME ey 
Residence 680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 1425 Broadway, Studio 68, New York City f Pb ae - ls 


Telephone, Pennsylvania 2634 : ‘ ‘ MARIE MIKOV A 
MME, ANITA RIO — —_— | ISABEL LEONARD PIANIST 


SOPRANO \N X VOICE TEACHER AND COACH Mgt. Music League of America, 
a r \DELE RANKIN Specialist in 8 East 34th Street, New York 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils gaan 7. : PI 1 B | ee at : a 
CONCERT SOPRANO honetics anc reath . Studio: 1187 Madis Ave : + New 
182 Madison Ave. Toke of Singing Studio: 502 farnemne Hall ce : New York eae oene. Avenue New York 
ae S08 Ne vork 0 25 B 4 Metropol Opera Felephone, Circle 1350 ——$—$—$—$— a secant 
Phor 492 Murray Hill, New Yor Studi a Bag a+ My - 7 itan pera Riacidannet 40 Cas 6ice teveas, New Vek 
Phone: 2634 Penna. ee ————— | DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
PURDON ROBINS( )N : oailla aniesiibiieas ; pvt ee chaos Teacher of International Artists 
THE ART OF SINGING MEAS SAls.. R WARD-STEPHENS ALICE NIELSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
Vocal Expert gpd Dinsnesteee hod ERN ES r ¢ ARTER ARTISTIC SINGING LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
Exponent of the Dr. H, Holbrook Curtis methoc . nese frit ret ter on ees 122 West 74th Street :: :: New York Cit 
fer vocal defects and impaired voices. (Co-worker COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 15 East 35th Street - - New York led Ft Boag 0 # ce Pate it” 


Phone: 9828 satin Hill 








with Dr, Curtis for many years.) a a , a  Ptee 
Studio: 245 West 75th St., New York 15 East 69th Street, New York City wie _|—-——— ies 
Phone: Columbus 2505 lelephone, Rhinelander 8623 20 |-- — . 7 
Sere ba ieee cae re aad MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 
a —|ETHEL WATSON USHER mate Auk kps 
’ p Tn a. agen — COACH AND ACCOMPANIST Instruction Lehmann Method 
HALA | MI | i I UE A M\ GRAN I Returned from Three Months’ Concert Tour in Europe] gay ¢ urnegie Hall : : : : : N York 
VIOLIN PEDAGOG Opera Recitals, Tuesdays f. 5:30 as Accompanist for Sue Harvard 9 ° gy Alaa ED oat ll ow or! 
Van Dyck Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, At the Town Hall 127 West 78th Street. New York City J. Cartall, Secy. 
few York City Address Sec. Studio Vocal and Dramatic Art Telephone Schuyler 3660 en a a 


Telephone, Cirele 6130 78 West 55th St., New York City 


sei ioss eb MAESTRO A, SEISMIT-DODA 


MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI ‘HRISTIAAN KRIENS arnt cgar he LEOPOLD rotons CORRE( .« AND sur ICK VOICE 
> ‘ orses aises » 
TEACHER AND opeRA CoACH |CHRISTIAAN RIIEN, page eae gs Ah etary nat 54 West 39th S , y 
Pont hare ali ,| COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST, ALBERT GOLDENBERG'S “ae vara 
Only teacher of Maria Casecorri, coloratura INSTRUCTOR : y pabacioepae ei 2 Phone: 4045. Fitz Ros : 
3 Metropolitan Goes: House Building Cie Conductor Kriens Symphony Club VIOLIN INSTRUCTION ee ad on another page 
a Broadwi % 4 Stud 46 re by ie: Bee y First American School for Orchestra Players. A Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer _ ——___—_—— - ——— 
Bridgeport, Conn., udio: as few vacancies for string and wind instruments. | 1476 Carroll St. : : : Brooklyn, New York 
~ 303 Carnegie Hall t odes i awe 3 ie od 
Telephone, 1380 Cirel Felephone, Decatur 2525 SAMUEL SPIVAK 
EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP — — PIANIST AND PEDAGOGUE 
comes to New York to personally establish the : Tt > IZ7TpRCC 4511 15th Avenue : 3° 2 -t¢ Beockivn, N.Y. 
Fletcher-Copp School of Musical Self-Expression. | \J ABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO SIGN¢ KR A. Bl ‘ZZI- I IC ( 1A Telephone, Blythbourne 3054 
411 W. 114th St. Phone: Cathedral 7150 PIANIST--INSTRUCTION _ YOu E SPEC IALIST AND COMPOSER Appointment by mail only 
Tuesdays and Fridays at the Institute of Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and | 200 LIN: PR 
See ” pou Sa Pr. one ’ Musical Art Cecil Arden 
FRANCIS ROGERS 120 Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel, Circle 1350 Studio: 33 West 67th St. New York LAURA E. MORRILL 
CONCERT BABSTONE An? TEACHER Pree at ee ee . eat ee Cae 7 TEACHER OF SINGING 
YF SINGING , " Te k , — siesta . 148 West 72nd Stree 
106 ‘nce Goad tines: ew Yok WILLIAM THORNER MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER] | prone: aig # Clams cme Oo New York 
: Telephone, 6923 Rhinelander VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE é 
-_ ————-—- | Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City Studio: 180 Madison Avenue. New York 
E. PRESSON MILLER a Telephone, Murray Hill 699 MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA 
TEACHER OF SINGING > Pv ’ oon -| Teacher of Voice in all its branches. Defects 
826 Carnegic rey Tel "1350 Circle MILLIE RYAN [ »p F of Tone 4=rreg) Rradisted 
fobs : Bis ART OF SINGING GIUSE ae oe , ’ > RENCHT AND Ivatian Lyric Dicrion 
+2 oo ee re dials =e . my “ : il KI K . AMI ANARI 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire BARITONE Felephone, S910 Schuyler 
_— “LY , : Seudio: 17 roadway, N ’o Late of Metropolitan Opera Comps 
JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS zapgeer Nn Aan Ciee wis isin ee es sake ee EOE. ickis. AMG ire eee er 
TEACHER OF SINGING Ee, Narre a 668 West End Avenus, New York City 


at ai eoubiariae Telephone, Riverside 3469 THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
naa ne ‘ rs — VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO 
ELIZABETH K, PATTERSON wi ci 


22 Carnegie Hall 

















EDWARD ROYCE SCHOOL OF SINGING CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES 230 East 62nd Street 
t PIANIST : Studio: 257 West 104th Street “All Can Sing If They Know How to Breathe” Complete musical education given to students 
Teacher at New York Saeet of Mesie and Arts. Phone, 1514 Clarkson 15 West 67th Street, New York City from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
Instruc sroved modern: principles. most : Pd PNA NN Sn ae era dibicac Phone: 2951 Columbus F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 
Personal Addre rss: 17 East 8th St., New York 3 Bet Oe te ES Wa TER RIE Cree CIs OR Me On OTN Eel be 
Telephone Stuyvesant 4804, MR. FRANCIS STUART 
. . . dake staan sini The rIC TCL Saar ee 
. - - TEACHER OF SINGING FREDERICK E, BRISTOL DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
. ace here sa " . ~unil o a orti » Elde TRACHE . SINGING Nine ars ¢ successful teaching and _ con- 
TORE 7 E. GALE Pupil of Lamperti th: Elder, TEACHER OF SINGING ; Nine years of successful ng 
FLORENCE E, GALE “Being in full possession of my method of 43 West 46th Street, New York City certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and 
SOLO PIANIS' singing, he has the ability to form great artists,” : a limited number of pupils, 
Recitals and Concerts Francesco Lamperti. a TL SD Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Instruction, Lese hetizky Method Carnegie Hall Studios, 1103-4, New York City 4 . ee ae Phone: 4778 Morningside 
137 West 69th St., Nee hs ‘ney Céidihue 4873) Ye BED et PPE Re ee \ ON D6 JEN HOFF ’ AL BE R° r (In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays) 
ste 2 nash PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER cH e 
' s : FRANCES WHEELER KNIESZNER 251 West 102nd Street, New York 
JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB PERE ters tag sera Phone: Riverside 366 LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
° - oach anc rac 2 8 anc acienc > y roT “oT , 
Teacuer or Viotixn, Orcnestrra Conpuctor of Singing. . PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Juvenile and Adult Orchestras 4X race Was BES a eee = , _ 3 : Pinas WY - 38 West 91st Stree 
Gottlieb Institute of Music SR Re Ree Seen 3 3 ee ee eeoerce Rinssina, A. A.-G. O, | *tt Won in Seow ot Mesie 
ano De 8 sida etic hihelhaichiieaipetsonil tari Be , rans eyeeeeeny OFF 
136 East vere sd r = ee York City - PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Tel. Rhinelander 4345 WILBUR . LUYSTER Sumied, poder Ralnste = sor Poinewenle 
Krooklyn, N, Y., Studio: 1339 U Street i —Style; Liszt ni a a t - of -\ tn 
; yn saacdide td beutias ht in Sight Singing ment, New "York ‘School of Music and “Arts, 130 MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
: ——- ee ee (Formerly teacher far Met. Opera Co.) Riverside Drive. bi Serarter 3655. Courses VOCAL MASTER CLASSES 
? ef TRS 7k TR “y “A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used | @Tanged to suit indivic ual requirements, Per- In New York till May 15th, 1923 
MR, CHARLES LEE TRACY Both class and individual instruction scnal enares. Fics « Ww ee? — — In Europe June until October, 1923 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION Class courses begin Oct, 1st, Private any time See, STA Sei Address: Tue Harpinc Horet i aan 
Certified Leschetizky Eapenent . ain Thane. 03 na 203 West 54th Street, New Yor 
Cansei Hall Studios. 832-3, New York City Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone, 9319 W. Mansfield Telephone, Circle 2500 








pA OE separa CARL FIQUE cane 


a nares deel eee | MISS’ EMMA; THURSBY Piano. Sai oe 
HENRIETI A SPEKE-SEELEY SOPRANO KATHERINE NOAK-FIOQUE BRUNO Hl HN 
SOPRANO--TEACHER OF SINGING bai 205 West 57th Street, New York 











» Will receive a limited number of pupils Dramatic Soprano Tel. Circle $420 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera eae, N. Y. ‘ ; “i 4 se ae nthe fie ahs el. Circle 542¢ 
Residence: 2184 athgate Ave., Residence: 34 Gramercy Park - FIQUE MI SICAL INSTITUTE Elementary and Advanced Singing Lessons 
Phone: 3967 Fordham Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn Oratorio and Song Repertoire 




















1923 
VLADIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


CONCERT CELLIST 


INSTRUCTION: CELLO 
AND CHAMBER MUSIC 


Studio: 501 East Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Phone Stone 122 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 


February 1, 








Open for Concert and Recital E ements 
Studio: Ursuline Academy, W. McMillen St. 
Private Address: The laremont, Apt. 22, 


W. McMillen St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 
Violinist 
523 Ftae Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 


LEILA TOPPING 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Concert Direction Hinkle Barcus, 








1 oy New York. 
Studio treet, New yore. 
Risasne 3591 Murrsy Hill 





Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBATI 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST 92nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 
319 W. 95th Street 


B 

A 

R 

8 Tel, River 8744 


COENRAAD VY. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 


Sotel Hardin: 203 West 54th St. 
New York Phone 2160 Circle 





TENOR-COMPOSER 
Concert Recitals 


zzow- 








ty 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music, 
$09 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
ETHEL WRIGHT 


Contralto F U S 0 N be ae 


Oratorio, Recital, Festival 


232 West 75th St. New York City 
Phone, Columbus 8255 








MUSICAL 


CARMEN FERRARO 


Grand Opera Tenor and 2 gp 5 
Placing, Concert, Oratorio and O 
Coaching—Only Talented Pupils seepied 


Ensemble work and experience guaranteed. 
National Grand Opera jation reorganizing. 
Voice trials by by appointment only. 


Studio 33, Metroplitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway, New York City 
DRAMATIC 


: NADWORNEY ~~ CONTRALTO 








(National Prize Winner) 
80 Wem Tie St., Bayonne, N. J. 
1375 Bayonne 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
554 West 113th Street New York City 


DOMENICO A. BOVE 


VIOLINIST 
(Pupil of O. Sevcik and Willy Hess) 


it 
1150 So. Send Street, Phitadelphia, Pa. 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


M 
~ 
B 
E 
L 
Phone 7277-] Prospect 


cans HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 











CONTRALTO 
519 Lincoln Place 





Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


* GRAVES ATKINS 


Soprano 
839 North Dearborn Street 








Chicago, Ill. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 





New York 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Cci'Music 


AW srenies, 1425 Broa Wew York 
merpereuiTe Cus as ne: 2634 amlatensts 





RUSSELL J. ENGLAND 


COMPOSER—TENOR 
Concerts—Recitalg of his songs—Oratorio 
214 Lakeview Drive, Collingswood, N. J. 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Conductor Haydn Choral Society 
1227 Kimball Building - 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
312 Riverside Drive, New York 





Chicago 





Pupils Accepted. 


VOICE CLINIC 


Mme. Rose Tomars, Voice Specialist 
and Rebuilder of Voices, will correct 
every defect under guarantee. Tremolo 
removing a specialty, as her method is 
not a theory but a rroven Fact. Write 
for deoctiptive folder. Suite 824, Carnegie Hall, 
Residence Stadio, 20 West 65th St., New York City. 


—" WILD 


9425 &. Robey Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Conductor—A pollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


BAYERLEE 


Associate Professor 











of 
JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 
TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street. N.Y. 
be y L 7960 Cc. hed. , 
by Appoi Only 
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WORLD FAMOUS 
ARTISTS Auditi 











Natl. Seng & Slegan Ss. WALTER. 


ou, KREBS 


Composer: Pianist 
Instruction. Recitals & Accompanying 
547 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
Morningside 0787 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme, £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. 








CLarlotte 

Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 

430 West 57th St. 


Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 





¥ Jeanne 


Le Fee Farduly 


Teacher of Singing 
Recital and Operatic Mezzo- 
Contralto 
Paris - New York 
124 West 88th St., New York 
Phone 1368 Schuyler 
(special courses of French and Italien 

on under competent instructors) 


BEFORE SELECTING 
YOUR VOCAL TEACHER 


READ 
“THE SECRETS OF SVENGALI” 
By J. H. DUVAL 
And You Can't Be Fooled 
$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers * 
Publisher—JAMES T. WHITE & CO., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


TRANSIER 


PIANO RECITALS | 
sit. 13 "First Natal” Bask Bank, 

















Mime.Rildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and + Recitals with 


Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 


Jean St FE an, 
Recitals and Piano 


sree U9 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 








COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EURCPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


atsel es oats Sas ) Repairer and Cosh 
ott SE Ra LE Ea 
Drawing Rooms, Ohio. : 





SOL, ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
265 Fort Washington Ave., New York 


Wadsworth 1989 (Private) 
Phones { Wadsworth 4550 (Apartment) 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass, 


GRASSE = 
s WARFORD «== "2. 


KRAF T 


Seocere FL pry tay 

Care o' ran For, 

14 West 68th St., New" York City 
Concert 


; GEHRKEN Organist 


“Able techni d fi 
Brooklyn Bagles an ne command.” 








eer aes and 


7 iy 
Polly iat an East 176th St. 
. 2052 Tremont 





TEACHER OF 
SINGING 





wcnsw> | M0 





Ww 
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R 
R 
sj ining unique reputation.”— 


Y, 
587 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Boncis VALERI 


MARY 


POTTER 


Contralto 
Concert -Oratorio-Opera - Recitals 
Care 
Musical Courier Co. 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Tel. 4292 Murray Hill 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


¢LUTIGER GANNON 


ONTRALTO 
624 Michigan ‘A Avenue 





SEE AD. 
ANOTHER 
PAGE 














Chicago, ll. 


MISERENDINO 


er VIQLINIST and TEACHER 
2020 ro. ay ow 
Telephone 6787 Columbus" °'*Y 


JACOB FRANK 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER. 











897 Livonia Avenue, ies proctive, mn ¥. 
BIRDICE BLYE ‘i: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 








LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Teacher of 


Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, 
Gabrielle Besanzoni, Jean 
Barondess, Luisa Escobar, 
Edward Lankow, Alice Zep 
pilli, and many others, 

BEL CANTO SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Carnegie Hall New York 


EARLE LAROS 


“The Pianist with a Me ° 
Educational Recitale 
Address: MISS JEAN WISWELL, 437 Fifth Avenue, BM. Y. 


LAURIE MERRILL 


Soprano 
a COSTUME RECITALS 
otel Bretton Hall, B’way & 86th St., N. Y; 
Tel. 1000 Schuyler & 


tataoe HOFFMANN, =220 


Home Address: St. Paul, 














Concert 


ARCHIBALD 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS “2: 


Organist-Director “All Souls,” 
537 West 12lst St, N. ¥. Tel. e674 Morningside. 


RUBANNI Soprano 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


Head of Voice Department 
SULLINS COLLEGE, BRISTOL, VA. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


auch 
Fine Arts Building - - ° 








rmce>e | m=7OC> 





Chicago 


HAZEL 


| GRUPPE 


Concert Pianist 
Teacher—Accompanist—Coach 


Studio: 8 West 92nd Street 
New York 
Telephone Riverside 0118 


ERNA CAVELLE 


SOPRANO 
Available for Concerts, Recitals and Oratorio 


Personal Representative: Mrs, A. Bushman, 
437 Fifth Ave., Knabe Piano Co., New York 











Fimma A. DAMBMANN 


and P ind Gingers. Rehearsals Monday 
110 Carnegie, ig al Voss Instruction. Residenee 
, Tel. 1436 River, between 9 and 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Ella May Smith. 
60 Jefferson a. Columbus, 


Founder 
evenings 
Studio, 137 W. 93d &t. 
es om. 





Management: 
Ohio 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth El Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., ‘New 


HARRIET BELLMAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Studio: 239 West 72d Street, New York City 
Telephone 7060 Columbus 








» FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
Management: Ernest Briggs, Inc., 1400 Broadway N. Y. 
Personal address: 9 South 20th St. 
Elmhurst, L. 1, N. Y. Tel. Newtown 2398-J. 


H 
N 





SERGEI 


KLIBANSK Y 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St-, New York City, 5329 Circle 





AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 


College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudsoa, N. Y. 


Studio: 452 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Tel, 9080 Morningside 


E. PLOTNIKOFF rossise'imperiat Opera 
Hi. ROMANOFF Dramatic Soprano 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, 
all languages. 
Dancing 


IVAN TARASOFF ‘scsi: 


Telephone, Plaza 9239 








Coaching, 


Affiliated 
with 


637 Madison Ave., New York 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB 0F AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 


America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 
HAVRAH HUBBARD—Operalogues 
Musical lilustrations by the Greatest Authorities 
Meetings Waldorf-Astoria 


For ail information appiv to the President 


1788 Broadway, New Yore 








MUSICAL COURIER 





February 1, 











A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Reproducing Player Pianos 


Offices; 20 West 45th Street New York City 


Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 














Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


Office and Warerooms; 667 Fifth Avenue 











The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


"THe Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its estate! 


q Its continued use ‘tn marr institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its oes tone 
qualities and durability 3 = 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago --  -:- 


MAKERS 














GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
. : New York City 





Maestro G. LOMBARDO 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


author of “The Art of Singing” 

Pupil of the famous 

Fernando DE LUCIA 

who says: “T to By I 

Consult Maestro 

can escape him. He will correct 

from — shouting and a 
Teacher of Ciecsolini, John Kagan other celebri: 
Consultation and a5 trial by xt A 
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SOVIET RUSSIA’S COMPOSERS TAKE ADVANTAGE 
OF CONDITIONS AND DISPLAY GREAT ACTIVITY 


Moscow Now the Center of Art as Well as Government—Y oungest Generation Produces Interesting Works—State Acts 
as Publisher 





(This article, written by Prof. V. Bélaieff, contains the first detailed information concerning creative activity 


in Russia since the Revolution. 


. Some of the names mentioned are wholly new to the western world and the works 
entirely unknown, but the activity of the older musicians of world reputation is covered as well. 
Prof. Belaieff will, in subsequent letters, report on the present life in the Russian capital. 


He is on the fac- 


ulty of the Moscow State Academy of Music and he is also a member of the council in charge of the Music 
c 


Department of the Government General Printing Office—in other words, he is a Bolshevik o 
to his reports, everything is much more roseate in Russia than one has been led to believe. 


ial. According 
It may be that his 


views are favorably colored by his connections, but the Musical Courier will print his letters as they are re- 
ceived, leaving it to the reader to place his own value upon them. : “a 

It is noticeable, for instance, that the name of Arthur Lourie, the recently deposed Bolshevik Commissioner 
of Music, is not even mentioned in this article, although up to the time he stepped down, the Government Print- 


ing Department, Music Division, had printed a great 


Moscow, December 20.—Within the last three years Mos- 
cow has become Russia’s leading city musically as well as 
politically. In fact, whereas Petrograd formerly was 
looked upon as the leading city in every respect, it now 
excels only on the scientific side chiefly 
because of the Academy of Science and the 
various high-schools, and even in this re- 
spect Petrograd seems to be losing its 
prestige, for it is noticeable that more and 
more of the big men in science are gradu- 
ally moving away. With the removal of 
the Soviet’s seat of administration from 
Petrograd, there was a gradual movement 
in all lines towards the new capital, Mos- 
cow, including most of the important art- 
ists, composers, painters, etc., and now 
Moscow is far ahead of Petrograd in ar- 
tistic importance since the evolution of 
art depends on the artists themselves. 

This overcrowded city at present holds 
in the palm of its hand, so to speak, the 
initiative power for the entire country. All 
the promising and ambitious shining lights 
of art, especially of the theater, are in- 
cluded among its millions, and these dom- 
inate in their especial fields of music and 
the drama. 

In spite of the fact that Rachmaninoff, 
Prokofieff, Medtner, Stravinsky, Catuar 
and other prominent composers are now 
residing in other lands, the development of 
Russian music has not been standing still, 
but on the contrary, is making big strides 
forward. There is no doubt that within 
the next decade Moscow will play the big 
role in Russian musical production. 

Readers of the Musicat Courter, espe- 
cially those for whom Russian art has an 
especial appeal, may be interested in know- = 
ing just what some of their favorite Rus- 
sian composers have accomplished in the 
way of new creations during the years of 
strife and revolution. With this in mind 
I will add a brief sketch of the newest 
contributions the more prominent of the 
Russian composers have given to musical 
art. 
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Tue Russian Composers’ Society, 

Aside from Glazounoff and Liapounoff, 
already well known throughout the world, 
and a number of less familiar names such 
as M. Steinberg, J. Akimenko, L. Nikol- 
sieff, M. Stcherbatcheff, etc., who are at 
present in Petrograd, practically every 
other Russian composer of note is now in 
Moscow. These have organized ‘the Com- 
posers’ Society, carried on in accordance 
with and as a part of the Russian Society 
of Professional Artists. The most prom- 
inent members of this society are M. Ip- 
politoff-Iwanoff, S. Vassilenko, R. Gliére, 
G. Conus, D. Goedike, August Krein, A. 
Gretchaninoff, N. Miaskowsky, A. Alex- 
androff, S. Feinberg, .W. Zolotareff, A. 
Borchman, A. Shenshin, A. Shaposchin- 
koff, E. Pavloff, S. Evsseieff, and others. 
All of these have accomplished much in 
their art, in spite of the tremendously dif- i 
ficult and strenuous times they have lived 
through in the past five years. 


ALEXANDER GLAZOUNOFF. 


During the revolution, Glazounoff wrote a number of 
large fugues for piano, splendid examples of musical depth, 
inspiration and masterful contrapuntal skill. Besides these 
he has also finished a Grand Fantasy for two pianos, and 
the sixth string quartet-—a work which by reason of its 
complexity and freedom, elegance of style and the richness 
and color of the instrumental effects is extraordinarily in- 
teresting and is one which I believe would be warmly 
greeted in Europe and America. It has been often per- 
formed in Petrograd and at least once in Moscow by the 
Glazounoff Quartet (Lukaschewsky, Letchnikoff, Rywkin 
and Sisserman). At the present time Glazounoff is at work 
on his tenth symphony and a seventh quartet. 

é S. Lrapounorr. 

Neither has Liapounoff been idle, his new works being 
a second apeeben. a number of piano pieces (including 
a Sonatina in D flat, and Valse No. 3, in E major), a large 
choral work with orchestra, numerous songs and a sextet 
for piano and string instruments. During the revolution the 
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many of his compositions.—The Editor.] 


score of the latter was lost, but Liapounoff rewrote the 
work from the string parts, although no trace of the piano 
part has ever been found. Besides all these there is a 
new violin concerto, but like all the others, the sextet ex- 





MIECZYSLAW MUNZ, 


the young Polish pianist, who appeared as soloist with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, under Albert Coates, in Aeolian Hall, New York, on Sunday afternoon, 
January 14, and gained the unanimous praise of public and critics. 


cepted, has up to the present time never been publicly per- 
formed. 
N. MIASKOwSKY. 

In N. Miaskowsky, we meet one of the most gifted com- 
posers of the present generation. During the revolution 
alone he wrote his fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh sym- 
phonies, a third piano sonata, and numerous songs, besides 
rewriting his first symphony. Of all these works, only 
the sonata and the fifth symphony have been publicly 4 - 
formed, the latter once in Moscow under N. Malko (1920), 
and again in one of the series of “concerts without a con- 
ductor.” The fourth symphony is notable for moments of 
great excitement and tremendous dramatic climaxes. The 
fifth is of an entirely different character, being calm and 
simple, partaking almost of a pastoral mood. In_ the 
scherzo the composer utilizes two Galician folk songs which 
he jotted down while marching with his regiment through 
the Carpathian mountains. ’ 

The sixth symphony is a picture of the revolution as 
experienced by the composer. In the slow movement a 
soprano voice is introduced, singing an old Russian folk- 





song, which is repeated by a woman's choir in the final 
movement. Of a more intimate and domestic character is 
the seventh symphony, utilizing as it does the waltz and 
cradle song movements. Not only is Miaskowsky one of 
the foremost symphonists, but he is equally interesting in 
his vocal and piano music, especially praiseworthy being 
his third sonata and the tone-poem Alastor, after Shelley 
Miaskowsky’s biography, written by Igor Glaboff, will 
(Continued on page 58) 


BRILLIANT PERFORMANCE 
OF AIDA OPENS THE CHICAGO 
OPERA SEASON IN BOSTON 


Representative Audience Fills House—Muzio, Marshall, 
Van Gordon and Formichi the Stars—Polaceo Impresses 
as Conductor—Garden, Macbeth, Holst, Mason, 
Raisa, Crimi, Lamont, Baklanoff, Rimini 
Feature Other Performances 
During Week 
Boston, Mass., January 28.—A brilliant audience, repr 
sentative of Boston society, first nighters and opera love: 
* in general, greeted the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company at the opening of its season her: 
Monday evening, January 22, at the Boston 
Opera House. The management did well to 
select Aida for this oc asion, both becaus« 
of its possibilities—musically, scenically 
artistically—and because of the thoroughly 
adequate manner in which the performanc: 
measured up to these possibilities. Not in 
many years has Boston witnessed so elabor 
ate and beautiful a production of Verdi’ 
popular work. The settings were gorgeous 
the costumes strikingly colorful and the 
lighting excellently managed. The chorus 
had been well drilled and the ballet, thanks 
to the fine creative ability of Adolph Bolm, 
was a much more important and enjoyable 
part of the performance than has usually 
been the case. Viewed musically, the con 
spicuous feature of the production was the 
altogether masterful conducting of Mr 
Polacco. He gave an extraordinary read 
ing of the score, missing no details and yet 
achieving impressive dramatic effects, as 
for example, in his handling of the tri 
umphal scene at the close of the second act 
Claudia Muzio sang the title role, repla 
ing Rosa Raisa who had been announced 
to sing but was suffering 
cold. Mme. Muzio arrived in 
noon on Monday from Chicago and had 
suffered from car sickness most of the way 
Nevertheless, she consented to sing in or 
ler to help the performance, and, although 
naturally not in perfect condition, her per 
formance of Aida was one that will long b« 
remembered. She sang the music expre 
sively and acted with a fine regard for the 
dramatic values of the part. Cyrena Van 
Gordon was a splendid Amneris—vocally 
dramatically, visually. Miss Van Gordon 
has made tremendous strides since her last 
appearance in this city a fev 
and gave a convincing and thoroughly ef 
fective portrayal. Charles Marshall, who 
sang Radames, is a product of New Eng 
land and was heard here for the first time 
His is a manly, well-directed voice, and h« 
is admirably fitted for heroic roles of this 
type. Mr. Marshall's singing of the Celest 
Aida was vigorously applauded. Cesar: 
Formichi was a commanding figure a 
Amonasro, singing and acting with un 
common skill. Virgilio Lazzari as Ramfis, 
Edouard Cotreuil as the king, Melvena 
Passmore as the and Lodovico 
Oliviero as the messenger maintained the 
high standard set by the principals and 
rounded out the cast admirably. The lead 
ing singers and Mr. Polacco were recalled 

many times by the enthusiastic audience 

It may be interesting to note some com 
ments from the press regarding general 
aspects of the performance and the visit to 
this city of the Chicago company. In the 
Herald, Philip Hale said: “Not within 
twenty years has there been in Boston so sumptuous a 
production of the opera.” Olin Downes in the Post wrote 

he performance was very brilliant. It attracted by fa: 
the most representative audience which has gathered for 
an operatic performance in this city There was a 
long forgotten atmosphere of opera, for the opening 
of a season which is expected to be the first of repeated 
annual visits by a company with artistic resources ample to 
the reinstatement in Boston of opera of the most repre 
sentative kind.” In the Transcript, Warren Storey Smith 
declared that “The general excellence, the truly remarkablk 
quality of the performance of Aida at the Opera House last 
evening may or may not be maintained through the fortnight 
that the Chicago Company will spend here. But should there 
be lapses and shortcomings, nothing can rob one audience 
of its pleasure and satisfaction in having seen once again 
our Opera House, on stage and in auditorium, fully restored 
to its ancient glories.” 
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La Tosca was the opefa Tuesday evening 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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PRACTICAL INSTRUMENTATION 


For School, Popular and Symphony Orchestras 


By FRANK PATTERSON 
‘ Author of The Perfect Modernist 


[Fifth Installment} 


Copyrighted, 1923, by The Musical Courier Company. 


The parts are marked and cued as follows: After the eight bar intro- 
duction there is a four bar “vamp” with repeats at both ends, to be repeated 
“till ready.” This is merely marked “vamp,” and is so marked in all the 
parts. Where the voice begins each part is marked “voice.” The words 
are printed, two verses and refrain, in the piano; refrain only in all the 
string parts, trombone and drums; no words in flute, clarinet, saxophones, 
horns or trumpets. Cues are as follows: In the piano, none; in the first 
violin, flute, second violin, saxophone and cello, occasional essential parts, 
but not the chromatic counterpoint parts; in the other strings, none; in 
the E flat alto saxophone—the other saxophone parts, cello; in the B flat 
tenor saxophone, trombone; in the C melody saxophone, cello; in the horns, 
none; in the trumpets, oboe; in the clarinet, trumpet, flute; in the flute, 
oboe; in the drums, the melody to be played on bells; in the trombone, bas- 
soon—cello, horn, 

Markings on the parts are: In trombone, “refrain, last time melody;” 
clarinet, “refrain, second time 8va.”; trumpets, “metal mutes, second time 
open;” C melody saxophone, “refrain, melody first time” (thus alternating 
on the melody with the trombone); B flat tenor saxophone, “refrain, first 
time (duet);” E flat alto saxophone, certain counterpoint parts are marked 
“ad lib.;” cello, “refrain, first time melody;” first violin, counterpoint in 
refrain marked “obligato first time,” “melody 8va. second time.” Each of 
the parts is marked “p-f” at the beginning of the refrain, which means 
first time piano, second time forte. 

Certain features of present-day American orchestrations are worthy 
of mention. Ordinarily, as soon as it is decided to publish a new piece, 
orchestrations and “professional copies” are made and distributed to 
orchestra leaders and vaudeville singers before the music is put on the 
market, These first copies are made by a copyist—not printed—and are 
known as autograph copies. The process is to write out the music on 
specially made sensitized paper, the impression being then transferred to 
plates from which the printing is done. The piano part of this arrangement 
is approximately the same as the piano part of the published arrange- 
ment, though the latter is sometimes still further simplified. The piano 
part of the printed orchestration is much more complex. In order that 


these differences may be seen, an example of the three is here given from 
(Ex. 10.) 


the refrain of Sing Song Man—Remick. They should be care- 


fully compared. 


Ex, 10 
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The autograph orchestrations (and sometimes also the printed orches- 
trations) are issued in seven keys (usually C, D, E flat, F, G, A flat, B flat). 
The sharp keys are avoided because the saxophones are always in flat keys. 
It may be said here in passing, too, that generally only the B flat clarinets 
and trumpets (cornets) are now being used, the instruments in A being 
somewhat out of fashion for the present, at least. This refers to popular 
music, but even in symphony orchestras the B flat trumpet is being almost 
exclusively used, although many scores are written for the F trumpet 
(rarely for the A trumpet). The players prefer to transpose their parts. 

In order that the differences between the popular orchestra and the 
symphony orchestra may be clearly seen the two are here tabulated in 
parallel columns. Those instruments which are not standard are put in 
parentheses. The composer need have no hesitation in calling for any com- 
bination he desires in symphonic music. For the popular orchestra he must 
observe the cumulative plan described above, beginning with piano and 
violin and adding other instruments, and remembering that there may be 
only one clarinet, only one trumpet, etc. 


POPULAR ORCHESTRA.” SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


1 Flute, interchangeable with piccolo. 3 Flutes, interchangeable with pic- 
(1 Oboe.) colos. 

2 Oboes. 

(English Horn.) 
1 Clarinet. 2 Clarinets. 


(Bass Clarinet.) 
2 Bassoons. 
(Double Bassoon.) 


(2d Clarinet.) 
(1 Bassoon.) 


2 or 3 Saxophones. 

(2 Horns in F.) 

1 Trumpet in B flat. 

(2d Trumpet in B flat.) 

Trombone (usually a tenor trombone 
written in the bass clef). 

Tuba (becoming a frequent substitute 
for string bass). 


4 Horns in F. 

2 Trumpets in B flat or F. 

(3d and 4th Trumpet in B flat or F.) 
83 Trombones (2 Tenor, 1 Bass.) 


Tuba. 


Tympani. 


Drums and Traps, Bells, etc. Drums and Traps, Bells, etc. 


( Banjo.) (Celesta. ) 
Piano. Harp. 
Strings. Strings. 


Some further examples of popular orchestrations will now be given. 
Ex. 11 shows a few bars of the refrain (or chorus—the terms are inter-" 
changeable) of Sing Song Man, published by Remick, piano arrangement 
by J. Dell Lampe, orchestration by J. Bodewalt Lampe. We take bars 5-7 
of the two arrangements of the chorus. These are the same bars of which 





the piano arrangements have been compared in Ex. 10. 


Ex,11 
Wood 





Strings 





r r 


The melody is here first played by oboe, clarinet and saxophone in 
unison, then by trumpet and violin in octaves. The principal counterpoint 
is first played by the xylophone (if there is one—and there often is not) 
and violin in the lower octave, then by flute, clarinet, saxophone and trumpets 
in three octaves. The student often hesitates as to whether parts shall be 
in octaves or not. This is the answer: Either way is right. 

The after-beat (fourths in bar three) are played first by trumpets and 
xylophone (one player with two sticks), then by flute, clarinet and saxo- 
phones. Also the piano part (Ex. 10c) indicates that it may be played by 
the piano alone—a very good effect—or the piano may play with the 
wood-wind. 

How full the chords actually are in such an orchestration is shown 
in Ex. 12 a-b, these chords being reduced from the first bar of the two chorus 
arrangements shown in Ex. 11. 


12 
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(To be continued) 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


MUSIC AS A THERAPEUTIC MEASURE 


which the Muses presided. In the present day the 

word is restricted to that special art which makes 
use of the phenomena of sound in order to re-act upon the 
auditive sensation of the brain. In medicine, music signifies 
that art which gives harmonic life to the zxsthetic emotions 
which in turn exercise a most powerful influence over the 
human organism. 

The ancient Greeks thought the flute could affect a cure 
and they gave as their belief this. quotation: “Soul was 
refreshed and was well, and the evil spirit departed from 
him.” It was their belief that if one were bitten by the 
tarantula there was no way of saving life except by music. 
It was customary, therefore, for whole bands of musicians 
to traverse Italy in such efforts. 

In 1892 Dr. J. Ewing Hunter made a study of the thera- 
peutical virtues of music with a piano placed in a sick ward. 
He stated that the diminution of pain was very marked in 
many cases and that seven out of ten noted cases were 
benefited in so far as a reduction of temperature was re- 
corded. 

Dr. Beschinsky, a Russian physician, attended a three-year 
old child in 1896 who suffered from sleeplessness due to 
night terrors. He advised the child’s mother to play one 
of Chopin’s waltzes. The effect was immediate and satis- 
factory. 

Dr. Bourdois de la Mothe attended a young woman who 
for eighteen days had been suffering from a severe fever. 
Her pulse was extremely weak. On leaving the sick room one 
day he saw a harp in another room of the house and it oc- 
curred to him to try the effect of music. A harpist was sent 
for who on arriving played during half an hour without any 
visible change having been noticed in the state of the patient. 
Music was persisted in, however, and ten minutes after the 
patient began to breathe better, her feet grew warmer, the 
pulse became stronger, and after a hemorrhage from the 
nose she began to speak once more and became convalescent 
a few days later. This indicated the influence that the 
mind exercises over even infectious diseases. Music in this 
case was the determining factor in the production of a 
favorable crisis. 

Dr. James T. R. Davison, formerly senior house sur- 
geon to the Liverpool Royal Southern Hospital, states: 

“Music exercises its influence over the human or- 
ganism in the relief of pain. Pain is a special con- 
dition of the sensorium felt as distress and is due 
to a special stimulation of central or peripheral or- 
igin. Music is likewise a special stimulation which, 
traveling from the periphery by other routes, reaches 
the sensorium and there gives rise to a sensation felt 
as pleasure. In the sensorium these two sensations 
have to struggle for existence as they cannot exist 
simultaneously, and whichever of the two adapts 
itself more comfortable to the then reigning condi- 
tions of that central organ will gain the day. When 
the victorious sensation is that oi pleasure, pain will 
cease to exist, but as the conditions of the sensorium 
are not exactly identical in any two cases music 
will sometimes be powerless to dislodge pain from its 
stronghold.” 

An attempt was made in 1895 to translate sonorous into 
color music. Wallace Rimington, an artist, constructed an 
instrument called by him the color organ. Rhythm and 
variety of combination were applied to color. The organ 
had a keyboard and each note its respective color which 
was reflected upon a screen when played. The ordinary 
spectrum was represented by an octave. Music from Chopin 
and Wagner was represented in color and it is said that it 
produced a pleasing sensation. We know what influence 
color plays on a sick person. The lowest note in this scale 
(that is to say, that one which t be perceived by the brain 
produces the lowest number of vibrations per second) is 
red, and this color is by no means associated with sadness ; 
neither is violet, which is the highes: note in the chromatic 
scale, associated with joy. In this connection, Dr, Davison 
states that 

“In the therapeutic estimation of the value of col- 
ors the tonality of these cannot have reference to 
their positions in the chromatic scale, but only to 
those which they respectively hold through tradition 
or association in the mind of different individuals.” 

Dr, Esther L. Gatewood of the School Research Depart- 
ment of the Thomas A. Edison Music Research, conducted 
some interesting experiments during the summer of 1921 
on fifty children. The experiments were conducted to ob- 
tain the constancy of musical effect on the basis of listeners 
reports. The music was furnished by phonograph records, 
and young women who acted as subjects were each given 
a data sheet, so made out they had only to check the terms 
which described the way they felt beiore the music and aftet 
the music. Dr. Gatewood states that “the amount of agree- 
ment in the reported effects varied from forty-five to ninety- 
one per cent.” She states that they “further compared the 
leading effect by which I mean the effect which was recorded 
by the most observers on one occasion with the leading 
effect on another occasion and in only two out of ten rec- 
ords was there a difference.” 

Psycho-analysis teaches us to compare the mind to a house 
and its thoughts to the furniture it contains. Some of the 
furniture is unsightly, covered with dust, broken or ugly. 
We clear it all out—throw it away, and the mind is clear. 
But we must replace this furniture or the house is useless. 
So we place a beautiful piece here and another there, until 
the house is habitable again. The furniture which we throw 
away are the old worries and in this theory are called re- 
pressions. The more difficult work is the introduction of new 
ideals which can be more easily produced, through music. 

Music is having a foremost place in this reconstruction 
period: and it is doing much to heal the sorenesses that exist 
among mankind, as well as to bring closer together the work- 


Gb og the Greeks, music had reference to any act over 


ing man and the employing class. _ 
a Ptof. Spaulding, head of. the Music Department at Har- 


vard, in:an article which appeared in the New York World, 
said in part: 


By Robert L. Sumwalt, C. E. 


Copyrighted, 1923, by The Musical Courier Company. 


“The war has had a tremendous influence on musi- 
cal conditions in this country. All that will come 
out of it is not known yet. But this we know: 
Music has a greater place today in the life of the 
average citizen of the United States than it ever 
had before, and there is growing everywhere a 
realization of the need of it and the influence it is 
bound to have for the good in the hard years of 
reconstruction ahead of us. 

“I don’t mean reconstruction in the sense of put- 
ting up buildings that air raids have knocked down. I 
mean something deeper, and that something is spirit- 
ual reconstruction, and development of mutual un- 
derstanding and esteem between all types and classes 
of men in America, the cleansing of our natures of 
the hatreds that the war brought on. This isn’t 
an easy thing to do. I feel certain it is one of the 
most direct and popular methods to be found to 
work effectively in bringing about the best fruits 
of peace. The Government discovered the value of 
music in war time. It is no less indispensable today, 
when we face the possibility of a revolution. In this 
country as well as others, there is ample material 
for a revolution sweeping enough to shake the very 
foundations of society.” 

Prof. Spaulding further states in his article that 

“Working hours, the ethics of strikes, a thousand 
other problems must be de It with, and at once. 
But what does a physician do when he has diagnosed 
a disease? Does he try to remove the symptom of 
the disease or the disease itself ?: The only way you 
can cure social and industrial unrest is not only to 
alter external and immediately pressing conditions, 
but to go deeper, to get the hearts of the men, 
not forgetting to open your own in the process. And 
I say that nothing works better for such an end 
than music. Music is a universal language, obviously. 
It is also a marvel~us nervous and emotional out- 
look, Men who are loncly, moody, resentful and in a 
foreign land can with a very little encouragement 
be brought to shoot up the town. But tell me if you 
think that such sentiments can be harbored if people 
get together, listen to music and perform or sing in 
concert? The two things are different elements 
which cannot be made to occupy the same place. at 
the same time.” 

Our big business men know the part that music plays in 
their lives and that is having a wonderful effect on the 
people in general. A lecturer on music might shout his lungs 
out impressing this fact, but when the men and women of this 
country in love with efficient, clean dealing, with personal 
initiative and energy which eventually spells success, see 
a man like Pierre du Pont and Charles Schwab advocating 
musica! culture and confessing to the aid it has given them in 
crowded hours, they begin to think of the subject from a new 
viewpoint. 

The use of music in the treatment of the insane was 
started by the ancient Greeks about 2,000 years ago and what 
they wrote about its effect is just as good as anything that 
has since been written. They observed that the patients were 
interested and quiet during musical performances. Since 
then there has been a good deal of empirical work and 
thought done on the effect upon the individual as to touch- 
ing his emotions and through them affecting the innerva- 
tions of his bodily segments and in that way being brought 
to bear to counteract influences of an opposite character. 
This thought and work, however, have never been subjected 
to scientific study. There is no doubt that there is a real 
problem buried in this mass of material, but it is one about 
which we can do very little other than guess at the present 
time. 

Dr. John D. Robertson, president of the Municipal Tuber- 

culosis Sanitarium of Chicago, in an article under date of 

July 22, states: 

“The time is coming when music will be a thera- 
peutic agent, in every hospital and asylum. It is 
a remedial agent, and in a well ordered world it 
would play a tremendously more important part than 
it plays now. : 

“Music appeals to every man and to every animal 
and it should play a greater part in the preservation 
of health. There are certain psychic forces that put 
the system going with the univers:, and music is 
one of the strongest of these forces. One does not 
need to be told by a specialist that music can calm 
the nerves of a convalescent patient and put him in a 
proper mental attitude that will hasten his cure, for 
this a matter that can be observed by everybody. 
Not all can realize, however, that jazz, sometimes 
called music, can irritate and excite a patient and 
induce a deplorable condition of jangled nerves that 
will seriously retard his progress towar@ recovery.” 

“Jazz is an influence opposed to the promotion of 
health. It appeals neither to the aesthetic nor the 
physiological nature, and were grand opera to be 
written in ragtime, or, what is worse, in the present 
day jazz style, instead of gripping attention of its 
audience and carrying a message of beauty to their 
minds, it would jangle them out of tune with all that 
is normal and sensible. But I think that jazz operas. 
if there were any, would die a natural death.” 

Dr. Robertson further states that “children should 
be so developed that music will appeal to them 
always, just as it does in childhood, for music strikes 
a responsive chord in the nervous system, and there- 
fore reacts directly and powerfully upon health.” 

Dr. Frank E. Leslie, while Medical Officer in Charge at 
the U. S. Public Health Service Hospital No. 62, Augusta, 
Ga., forbid the playing of jazz music to the patients during 
entertainments. He uoted that after an evening of jazz 
music there were more records of fits and sleepless nights 
among the patients than during any other time. The effect 
of classical music was noted and the nurses reported that 


there were no disturbances afterwards and that the patients 
rested peacefully. 

At one time in his life, in the capacity of engineer it was 
the writer’s pleasure to help remodel the Lenwood Hotel, 
at Augusta, Ga., into a psychopathic hospital. During the 
remodeling patients were admitted and opportunity was 
given to study them from all angles and to see them “in 
action.” 

Being a lover of music myself I can appreciate what music 
might mean to a patient. Some experiments have been tried 
on patients with pleasing results. Recently the writer tried 
an experiment on one of the excited patients here. This man 
talks continually, never carrying one thought. We retired to 
a quiet place where there would be no interruption—the 
pianist and the writer as violinist were the performers. 
The first piece played was a violin solo, the Meditation from 
Thais. This was followed by some lighter numbers such as 
Alice Blue Gown, Whispering Love Nest, etc. During the 
playing of these pieces there was no noticeable effect on the 
patient. These numbers were followed by A Long, Long 
Trail and a few one-steps in quick time. During the execution 
of these pieces the patient began stamping his foot and his 
face became flushed. It was quite evident that this was the 
sort of music that appealed to him. After the playing of one 
of these numbers the patient began singing by himself, which 
was followed up with a chorus of the rest present. After 
the singing of a few songs he was able to concentrate on 
the song throughout. This alone shows some encourage- 
ment as it must be realized that this patient continually 
drifts from one thought to another. 

Much has been said and written about the value of music 
in hospitals, but apparently no one had ventured to prescribe 
definite pieces for particular ailments before Mrs. Isa Maud 
Ilsen, director of hospital music in reconstruction hospitals 
for the American Red Cross. Mrs. Ilsen now occupies also 
the chair of musicotherapy in Columbia University, New 
York. In her own words, she is ‘trying to coordinate music 
with living and making the former the greatest possible 
instrument for Americanization.” She had a wide experience 
before the war in the use of music in curative and pena! 
institutions, and now believes that the time is near when a 
musical director will be as indispensible an officer in a 
hospital as an operating surgeon. Of her first class in 
Columbia University, twelve are now engaged in active 
musical work in civil hospitals and other institutions. In 
Allentown, Pa., is a hospital that requires its nurses to take 
a two years’ course in voice culture to qualify for work in 
the institution. Says a contributor to the New York Times 
Magazine, describing Mrs. Ilsen’s work: 

“If you are troubled with insomnia, why not try a seren- 
ade? 

“To be really up-to-date, you should have a fling at 
musicotherapy. If you suffer from sciatica, or shell-shock, 
or lumbago, or housemaid’s kee, take a harmonic prescrip- 
tion. A barcarolle or a sonata may bring you out of the 
Slough of Despond into new life. 

“If this has a flippant sound it fs not because the prac- 
titioners of the new system of healing do not take it seri- 
ously. ¢ «se 

“Prior to the time when the reconstruction hospitals were 
placed in charge of the Red Cross, Mrs. Ilsen carried on her 
work of applying music in the treatment of the wounded 
under the Commission of Training-Camp Activities of the 
War Department. 

“For years before the outbreak of hostilities, Mrs. Ilsen 
applied her scientific training and musical skill in a series of 
experiments on the afflicted in prisons, insane asylums, and 
homes for the incurable and feeble-minded, as well as in 
divers large industrial plants, and the experience in these 
places was brought to bear when the test came in the military 
hospitals in Canada, where she served first at the beginning 
of the war. In 1918 she came back to this country as director 
of hospital music under War Department auspices.” 

The value of music as ammunition was demonstrated 
during the world war. Long hikes were seemingly shortened 
by the singing of songs. Weary stragglers took heart and 
gathered courage to continue trudging through the mud. In 
the recreational huts, at rest camps, into the streets, music 
was carried by the dough-boy, and the songs they learned as 
rookies were sung when veterans. 

A Red Cross nurse tells the story of an Italian who was 
convalescent in her ward. Every effort to awaken in him 
an interest in life was useless. He merely stared moodily 
at ceiling and wall and turned an apathetic ear to the jests 
of his buddies. The nurse was feeding him a bowl of soup 
one day when one of the men entered the ward carrying a 
guitar. The face of the Italian lighted instantly, he reached 
for the instrument. Soon he was strumming it gaily. And 
as he leaned his ear affecticnately toward the polished body 
he said: ; 

“You bring me soup for my body but this is soup for my 
soul.” From that day the patient improved marvelously. 
Music had been the needed medicine. 

Observing the effect of music on the men suffering from 
amputation, wounds and sightlessness, Lieutenant Reed, 
director of singing of the Atlantic Division, has carried 
song into the home for the insane. In speaking of his ex- 
periences in singing with the insane, Lieutenant Reed de 
scribed his first visit’ to the Messiah Home, where the shell- 
shocked men are treated. 

“As I approached the building I saw a man kneeling, 
supported by a crutch. He was crossing himself, praying, 
believing, I suppose, that he was kneeling before an altar. 
Entering, I found a group of men crying, and their tears 
were born of real grief. One of the men had been crying 
for two days, a nurse told me. Relapsing into the sleep of 
sheer exhaustion, he would waken to burst again into tears. 
Turnnig from this group I saw some ten or twelve enter: 
they had the look of imbeciles, as if no thought could dawn 
in their brains. 

“These were the men with whom I was to sing. What 
should I sing? A song with too decided a rhythm might 
startle them, a sad song would not do. ‘Give them the 

(Continued on Page 66) 





OPERA IN BOSTON 


(Continued from page 5) 


Garden in the title role. The other. parts were taken as 
follows: Mario Cavaradossi, Giulo Crimi; Scarpia, Georges 
Baklanoff, Cesare Angelotti, Desire Defrere; the Sacristan, 
Vittorio Trevisan; Spoletta, Lodovico Oliviero; Scarrone, 
Sallustio Civai; a shepherd, Kathryn Browne; a jailer, Milo 





MUSICAL COURIER 


remarkable performances of Santuzza and Nedda. The 
other parts were taken as follows: Turiddu, Forrest La- 
mont; Lucia, Anna Correnti; Alfio, Desire Defrere; Lola, 
Irene Pavlioska. In Pagliacci Canio was sung by Charles 
Marshall, Tonio by Giacomo Rimini, Beppo by Lodovico 
Oliviero, and Silvio by Desire Defrere. Pietro Cimini con- 
ducted both operas. Mme. Muzio’s Santuzza was a vivid 
characterization, while her Nedda has not been surpassed 
here in recent years. An arresting figure in both operas, 
she also sang both roles beautifully, winning tremendous ap- 
plause from her listeners. Mr. Lamont gave a carefully 
studied interpretation of Turiddu and sang the part well. 
Charles Marshall as Canio did not quite reach the heights 
that he attained in Aida, although his performance was 
Mr, Rimini’s Tonio was fine, 
both vocally and dramatically, Mr. Cimini conducted ac 


RIGOLETTO. 


In the evening Rigoletto was given with the following 
cast: Duke, Tito Schipa; Rigoletto, Cesare Formichi; Gilda, 
Florence Macbeth ; Sparafucile, Virgilio Lazzari; Madda- 
lena, Irene Pavloska; Count Monterone, William Beck ; 
Count Ceprano, Milo Luka; 
Countess Ceprano, Kathryn Browne; Marulio, Sallustio 
Civai; Borsa, Lodovico Oliviero, The conductor was Ettore 
Miss Macbeth’s Gilda was musically very satisfy- 
ing. Hers is a clear flexible voice and she uses it with un- 
Mr. Schipa impressed anew with the beauty 
of his voice, the finesse of his singing and the polish of his 
acting. He is a great artist and it is to be regretted that 








KATHRYN 


this was his sole appearance during the visit of the Chicago 
Mr. Formichi’s resonant baritone again 
won favor while his acting was on a par with his vocal 
Mr. Lazzari is generally a creditable performer. 


Luka. Ettore Panizzo was the conductor. 

\ breathless world had once been told by the ubiquitous 
press agent that Miss Garden was original if nothing else 
and, since Boston had heard of Mme. Jeritza’s vivid charac- 
terization of Sardou’s heroine, speculation was rife as to the i 
manner in which the former directress of the Chicago forces ¢xcellent in many respects. 
would carry on during the second act. She began the tune- 
ful strains of Vissi d’Arte prone on the floor, gradually wig- ceptably. 
wled to her knees and, notwithstanding the restrictions of a 
close-fitting costume, she struggled in this position from 
Scarpia’s chaise longue to his table and back, to the audible 
delight of the audience. Be all that as it may, Miss Garden 
was in unusually fine voice and gave a highly entertaining 
performance. Mr. Crimi as the Juckless Cavaradossi was in Giovanna, Anna Correnti ; 
splendid voice and gave an intelligent, wholly adequate 
characterization of the role. He received an ovation after 
his popular air in the closing act. Mr. Baklanoff's Scarpia Panizza. 
is not as sinister as Scotti’s or as exotic as Marcoux’s; but 
he sang his part extremely well and was cordially received common skill. 
by his old admirers 

Dovusite Bur. 

Wednesday afternoon brought the familiar double bill- company to Boston. 
Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci. Mme. Muzio, now fully 
rested and at her best, appeared in both operas, giving truly abilities. 





MEISLE 


Soloist with the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 





January 14, 1923 





On hearing Kathryn Meisle sing 
yesterday afternoon the devoted 
attendant at affairs of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra must have 
thought of her as mis-cast. It was 
as though Julia Marlowe had been 
withdrawn from the dramas of 
Shakespeare and flippantly starred 
in “The Chocolate Soldier.” IF 
THE NICHTS DEVOTED TO 
SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS 
BY THE ORCHESTRA ARE OF 
MOST IMPORTANCE, AS HAS 
BEEN MAINTAINED, THAT 
IS THE PLACE TO WHICH 
MISS MEISLE MIGHT GRACE. 
FULLY HAVE BEEN AS- 
SIGNED. Her ability would have 
been equal to the artistic gravity of 
the situation. 

It may have been that the mak- 
ers of programs, finding their sub- 
scription lists of concerts fully 
outfitted with soloists, discreetly 
shifted Miss Meisle to a popular 
event rather than lose her pleasant 
services. At any rate, as the say- 





A Fine Singer Re-Discovered 
Kathryn Meisle Appears With Orchestra 


By ROBERT KELLY 


ing is, the Sunday group of faithful 
listeners was delighted to welcome 
a singer advanced as a youthful 
leader in her art and to discover, 
when she had sung, that she has 
not been over-described. 

Miss Meisle sang only twice, 
nothing very heavy, nothing very 
light. She was heard first in the 
Spring Song which is sung by De- 
lilah to Samson in the first act of 
the opera by Saint-Saéns. The aria 
sighs with love-lorn emotions, 
thrilling to the ecstasy of spring, 
sobbing with disappointment and 
ending with the calm serenity of 
confident hope. All of these things 


_Miss Meisle found in the music, as 


a careful musician would, and these 
she expressed, as a sensitive inter- 
preter might be expected to do, 
broadly sometimes and subtle often. 
This she accomplished without ges- 
ture and the facilitating by-play of 
facial expression which, encoun- 
tered on our concert stages, 


















strangely causes frowns and some 
bitter talk of a faux pas. In the 
“Les Filles de Cadix,” by Delibes, 
Miss Meisle could not restrain a 
toss of the head, a raised shoulder 
and a mischievous sidelong glance. 
Those particular girls were like 
that on a festival day in Cadix. 
The music of Delibes tells us they 
were a little vain, and. attractive 
too, so cleverly does he relate tone 
to word, 

Miss Meisle’s voice is of that 
rare and fortunate quality known as 
a natural contralto. She is small 
in stature but big in voice; it is 
robust and of the sort always de- 
scribed as warm. In fact, HER 
LOWEST TONES GLOW, AND 
HER HIGHEST ARE TAKEN 
WITH EASE where acquired con- 
traltos exit screeching. Miss 


Meisle, equipped with music of stu- 
dious import, would adorn any pro- 
gram.—Detroit News, January 15, 
1923. , 











Kathryn Meisle, sensational 
young contralto, and Solon Robin- 
son, pianist, soloists at Sunday's 
symphony “pop” concert, furnished 
a dual feature which has seldom 
been surpassed in Detroit musical 
circles. 

Miss Meisle’s IS ONE OF THE 
MOST PLEASING AND EN. 






Kathryn Meisle, Contralto, Feature That Seldom Has 
Been Surpassed Here 


By G. E. KREHBIEL 


TERTAINING VOICES WHICH 
HAS BEEN HEARD IN _ DE- 
TROIT IN A LONG TIME. 


TONE, WI 

TIONAL RANGE, and coloratura 
rarely found in the possession of a 
contralto. 





She selected as her gs >t a 
Saint-Saéns number, the on 
song from the opera, Semen 
Delilah,” and a gay little Spanish 
song, “The Girls of Cadiz,” by Leo 
Delibes. Both songs were enthusi- 
astically received by the audience. 
on Free Press, January 15, 
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Mr. Panizza’s conducting was adequate, if not up to the high 
standard of his chief. 


L’Amore ver Tre Re. 


Montemezzi’s musical setting of Benelli’s beautiful poem, 
L’Amore dei Tre Re, was heard Thursday evening with 
these singers: Fiora, Miss Garden; Archibaldo, Mr. Laz- 
zari; Manfredo, Mr. Baklanoff ; Avito, Mr. Crimi; Fla- 
minio, Mr. Oliviero ; a youth, Mr. Mojica ; a handmaiden, 
Miss Browne; a young girl, Miss Passmore; an old woman, 
Miss Claessens ; a voice, Miss Correnti. Mr. Polacco con- 
ducted. 

Miss Garden was vocally and dramatically superb as Fiora, 
a role which gives her ample scope for the imaginative and 
poetic qualities that are the vital elements of her art. More- 
over, she sang better than she has in years and won a de- 
servedly fine success. The tonal beauty and vocal ease of 
Mr. Crimi’s singing were again enjoyed. Mr. Baklanoff’s 
portrayal was, as usual, an intelligent one, while Mr. Laz- 
zari made a generally. impressive Archibald. The stage 
settings were effective and the chorus in the last act admir- 
able. Mr. Polacco’s conducting revealed the beauty and 
eloquence of the score and contributed to a generally stirring 
performance. The audience was keenly appreciative. 

Dre WatkOre. 

Friday brought the first Wagnerian performance of the 
week, Die Walkiire, with this cast: Wotan, Georges Baklan- 
off ; Fricka, Marie Claessens; Hunding, Edouard Cotreuil; 
Sieglinde, Grace Holst; Siegmund, Forrest Lamont; Briinn- 
hilde, Cyrena Van Gordon; Helmwige, Melvena Passmore ; 
Gerhilde, Irene Pavloska; Ortlinde, Hazel Eden; Waltraute, 
Marie Claessens; Siegrune, Ruth Lewis; Rossweise, Kath- 
ryn Browne; Grimgerde, Esther Walker ; Schwertleite, Alice 
d’ Hermanoy. The conductor was Mr. Polacco. 

Not in many years has Boston witnessed so eloquent a 
performance of Wagnerian music-drama. How thin and 
anaemic are the old Italian operas next to the vitality, the 
poignant emotional intensity and the splendor of Wagner! 
The scenic settings were imaginatively designed and roman- 
tically ruggedly picturesque. 

The participants at Friday’s performance sang, acted, and 
looked their characters. Cyrena Van Gordon definitely estab- 
lished her right to be classed with the great operatic singers 
of the day. Her Brunnhilde will long be remembered here 
through the beauty and nobility of her appearance and bear- 
ing, and by the excellence of her singing. Mr. Lamont gave 
a splendid impersonation of Siegmund, now heroic, now 
tender, and always effective musically. Miss Holst appeared 
here for the first time, and made a favorable impression. 
She has a dramatic voice which she uses skilfully and proved 
that she was familiar with the traditions of Sieglinde. Mr. 
Baklanoff’s vocal and dramatic resources were tested to the 
utmost as Wotan and he met them in masterful fashion. 
The scene of the ride and the thrilling music at the opening 
of the third act were excellently managed, the effect being 
quite overwhelming and unforgettable. Mr. Cotreuil as 
Hunding, Mme. Claessens as Fricka, and the Walkiire con- 
tributed significantly to the excellence of the performance. 
Mr. Polacco gave an eloquent reading of the score. The 
audience was tremendously enthusiastic, recalling the princi- 
pal singers and Mr. Polacco ten times after the second act, 
adding an ovation for the conductor when he took his place 
for the next act. 

Boueme. 

Saturday afternoon La Boheme was heard with the follow- 
ing cast: Mimi, Edith Mason; Rodolfo, Angelo Minghetti; 
Marcello, Giacomo Rimini; Colline, Edouard Cotreuil; 
Schaunard, Desire Defrere; Musetta, Irene Pavloska; Alcin- 
doro, Vittorio Trevisan; Benoit, Vittorio Trevisan; Papig- 
nol, Lodovico Oliviero. The opera was conducted by Ettore 
Panizza. 

It was good to hear Miss Mason here after a lapse of some 
years, and her beautiful voice instantly won the admiration 
of the capacity audience which attended the performance. 
Although it must be admitted that she does not appear 
tubercular, she gave an intelligent portrayal of the hapless 
Mimi. Mr. Minghetti, who was heard here for the first 
time, disclosed an agreeable tenor voice of lyric quality and 
was warmly applauded after his rendition of the familiar 
Che Gelida Manina. Miss Pavloska was a rather tempes- 
tuous Musetta. Mr. Rimini sang and acted his part with 
skill and authority. The other parts were well taken and the 
chorus was effective. The costuming and setting in the 
second act were colorful. A very large audience applauded 
the principals vigorously, 

It TrovaTore. 

On Saturday evening I] Trovatore was given with the 
following cast: Leonora, Rosa Raisa; Inez, Hazel Eden; 
Count Di Luna, Cesare Formichi; Manrico, Giulio Crimi; 
Azucena, Louise Homer; Ferrando, Vir; jilio Lazzari; Ruiz, 
Jose Mojica; an old gypsy, Sallustio Civai. Mr. Polacco 
conducted. 

Fully recovered from the cold which had made her other 
scheduled appearances impossible, Mme. Raisa sang the diffi- 
cult role of Leonora with the beauty and range of voice and 


* the characterizing power which ae bag eyes her among 


the foremost singing actresses of the day. She scored a very 
great personal success, being recalled again and again. Mr. 
Crimi made an excellent Manrico, singing and acting the 
part in a manner which stirred the admiration of his hear- 
ers. The return of Mme. Homer in the role of Azucena 
was her first operatic appearance locally in many years. 
She received a decidedly friendly greeting and gave pleasure 
as of old with her rich, full voice and her skill as a singer. 
The chorus took advantage of its opportunities in the prison 
scene. The production was admirably staged and Mr. 
Polacco conducted with the finesse and authority that has 
marked his work from the beginning. Jack Cores. 


German Opera Company Here 


About half the members of the German Opera 

arrived here January 27 from Bremen on peers the og 
President Roosevelt, and left the next day for Baltimore, 
where the season ‘was led to open last evening 
(Wednesday, January 31). Leo Blech, the musical director, 
was with the company. The schedule calls for the balance 
of this week at Bal the entire coming week at Phila- 
delphia, and three weeks at the Manhattan House, 
this city, beginning on February 12 with Die Meistersinger, 
to be followed by a tour, : 
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“MESSIAH” 
with Lindsborg Chorus 


ERNEST DAVIS’ VOICE IS DRA. 
MATIC ENOUGH FOR THE PRO- 
PHETIC PASSAGES, LYRIC ENOUGH 
FOR. PURITY AND THE DIGNITY 
DUE TO ORATORIO, HE IS A 
YOUNG MAN OF SPLENDID STAT- 
URE, WITH A VOICE OF MARKED 
’ BEAUTY.—November 20, 1922. 
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STAR 






MUSICAL COURIER 





IN “TANNHAUSER” 


ERNEST DAVIS, WHO WAS SUB- 
STITUTED ALMOST AT THE LAST 
MINUTE IN THE TENOR ROLE OF 
“TANNHAUSER,"” HAS A BEAUTI- 
FUL, RINGING VOICE, AND HAN- 
DLES IT WELL.—January 12, 1923. 







































IN “MESSIAH” 

HIS VOICE IS BOTH MELLOW AND 
STRONG. HIGH NOTES ARE CLEAR 
AND HIS LOW NOTES RESONANT. 
TAKES THE FLORID PASSAGES 
WITH EASE. SINGS WITH GREAT 
EXPRESSION. 
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ERNEST DAVIS 
TENOR 











REMARKABLE RANGE, HIGHEST 
\NOTES TAKEN WITH THE ASSUR- 
ANCE BORN OF CONFIDENCE IN 
HIS POWER. QUALITY AND TONE 
RESONANCE !S BEAUTIFUL.—Morn- 
ing Star, Rockford, Ili 
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ERNEST DAVIS HAS A BEAUTI- 
FUL TENOR VOICE OF UNUSUAL 
RANGE AND POWER WHICH IS 
COMBINED WITH A DELIGHTFUL 
STAGE PRESENCE AND SPLENDID 
PHYSIQUE. HIS SINGING WAS MAR- 
VECOUS.—Daily Star, Lincoln, Neb. 
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NEW HAVEN CELEBRATES THE 
CENTENARY OF CESAR FRANCK 


Lazzari Gives Benefit Concert and Proceeds Go to Hospital 
Where Prima Donna Recovered from Recent Operation 
—Yale Students Hear Many Fine Lecture Recitals 
—Russian Opera Company Mixes Opera 
with Marriage 

New Haven, Conn., January 13.—Woolsey Hall was filled 
with admirers of Mile. Lazzari, who gave a recital recently 
for the benefit of St. Raphael's Hospital, out of gratitude 
for her safe recovery from a serious operation, The pro- 
gram opened with a group by Handel, Sibella and Paisiello, 
admirably rendered. In the second group by American 
composers she sang MacFayden’s The Crucible, which is 
dedicated to her and was most interesting. She was most 
generous in responding to the insistent applause of the 
audience, sharing with Blanche Barbot, who was her able 
and sympathetic accompanist. 

Harpsicuorp Gors Astray. 
Whiting gave an exposition of music for the 
flute and voice, before the Yale students at 
Sprague Hall. He was assisted by Edith Bennett, soprano, 
and George Barrere, flutist. For the first time in the his- 
tory of these expositions the harpsichord did not appear, 
having been lost in transit between Princeton and Cam- 
bridge. The music, as played on a piano instead, left much 
to the imagination of the listener, despite the artistic per- 
formance. Bach's sonata for flute and les Fetes de l’Hymen 
by Rameau were beautifully rendered by Mr. Barrere. 
Mr. Whiting played a group of Couperin compositions and 
Miss Bennett sang two songs by Haydn and one by Mozart, 
closing the program with a group of French melodies of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, for two of which 
Mr. Whiting had written a flute obligato. 
Simonps Lectures oN VIOLIN SONATA. 

Bruce Simonds has been giving a series of lectures on 
the history of the violin sonata beginning with Handel and 
Mozart, giving an interesting resumé of the lives of the 
composers and illustrating with compositions performed 
with the able co-operation of Hildegarde Nash Donaldson. 
The D major sonata, No. 4, by Handel, and the B flat 
sonata, No. 15, by Mozart were first presented. Beethoven's 
sonatas in C minor, No. 7, and G major, No. 10, were dis- 
cussed in another lecture. Schumann and Brahms were 
next taken up and the sonata, No. 1, in A minor by Schu- 
mann and the sonata in G major, No. 1, by Brahms were 
delightfully rendered. 

Punpits CeLepRATE FRANCK CENTENARY. 

A program was given under the auspices of the Pundits 
in éelebration of the centenary of the birth of Cesar Franck. 
William Lyon Phelps gave a resumé of Franck’s life after 
which his Prelude, Choral and Fugue was excellently played 
on the piano by Ellsworth Grumman, Instructor in Prac- 
tical Music at Yale. The program closed with the sonata 
for violin and piano by Franck, Alayed in a most compelling 
and brilliant manner by Hildégarde Nash Donaldson and 
Bruce Simonds. 

Piano ReciraL FoR VASSAR ENDOWMENT. 

Mr. Simonds recently gave the second of his concerts in 
aid of the Vassar Endowment Fund, before a representative 
audience which filled the hall. His program was unusually 
interesting and made great demands upon the artist. The 
prelude and fugue in E flat by Bach opened the recital, fol- 
lowed by Beethoven's five bagatelles, op. 33, which were 
played with subtle humor and sprightliness. Schumann's 
sonata in F minor, op. 14, was given a vigorous and dra- 
matic reading. The mazurka in C sharp minor, by Chopin, 
and his tarantelle, op. 43, were followed by Brahms’ ballade, 
op. 10, No, 4._ A group of three pieces by Debussy, Danse, 
Bruyeres and Les Collines d’Anacapri, was given in finished 
fashion. The program ended with prelude in G major, op. 
32, No. 5, by Rachmaninoff, and La Cabane sur des Pattes 
de oo (the Hut on Fowl’s Legs), La Porte des Bohatyrs 
de Kiev (the Gate of the Bohatyrs of Kiev), by Mous- 
sorgsky. 

St. Amprose Music Cius Procram. 

The members and friends of the St. Ambrose Music Club 
filled the auditorium at Hotel Taft to hear a delightful 
program of Christmas Carols. Violin and piano composi- 
tions were also given. 

Pat Beta Kappa Concert. 

The Phi Beta Kappa concert was given by the New Haven 
Caroit Choir, David Stanley Smith conductor. The tenth 
series of old Christmas carols, arranged by Edward Bliss 
Reed, was given. Owing to Mr. Reed’s absence at Oxford 
University, the explanatory talk was given this year by 
Dean Smith. Mr. Bozyan played Variations on Christmas 
Carols, by Bach, on the organ. 

Russian Opera Company Mixes Opera WITH 
MATRIMONY. 

The Russian Opera Company produced four operas here 
during the holidays. The marriage of Eugene Shaston, 
stage director, and Domonica Korshunowa, the leading so- 
prano, took place during the stay here. G. S. B. 


Arthur 
harpsichord, 


Hindoos Give Striking Program 


The Trio Ragini of India, which includes the beautiful 
Ragini Devi (Devi meaning Goddess, and being the proper 
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means of address for beautiful and proper young Hindu 
ladies) who sings the songs of India and dances its festal 
dances to the tune of the native instruments played by 
Sarat Lahiri and Vishnu Nimbker varied the category 
of its engagements recently by appearing in a Fifth Avenue 
private ball room, at the home of Mrs. Edward A. Hutton. 
Most of the engagements of this unique organization, which 
has recently come under the management of Catherine A. 
Bamman, are “educational” programs given before college 
audiences and study clubs in elucidation of the music of 
the East—but that these artists can entertain a typical New 
York society audience is borne out by the number of requests 
for their services which have followed in the wake of the 
Hutton dinner. 


Tollefsen Trio on Tour 


The Tollefsen Trio made its final bow to local audiences 
on January 12 in Apollo Hall, Brooklyn, on which occasion 
it presented for the first time in public a sonata for violin 
and piano by Felix Deyo, a resident composer and musician. 
The Arensky trio in D minor was given, as were also 
groups of solos by each of the trio members. 

The trio appeared recently in the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, assisting the Swedish Folk Dance Society of New 
York, and also gave a recital at the New Rochelle College, 
New York. The members left on January 20 for an ex- 
tended tour of five weeks, covering the States of Oklahoma, 
Texas, Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, Georgia and 














“May Peterson was the bright 
particular star of the evening. 
With her lovely, crystalline 
voice, her winning, wholesome 
personality, her refined inter- 
pretative art and her flawless 
diction, she took the audience 
by storm, and after her second 
group, she was only permitted 
to depart when she had sung 
three extra numbers.” 


The Buffalo Express (N. Y.) said 

the above about May Peterson, so- 

ag of the Metropolitan Opera 
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Florida for the first four weeks, and the last week in the 
Middle West. This tour of the trio is its eighth annual 
trip in this country, and it is already booked for a tour 
to the Coast during the season 1923-1924. 

With well balanced programs, well played by thoroughly 
capable artists, it is no wonder that more music committees 
each year are looking up the Tollefsens for a place on 
their series of music events. Following is the itinerary of 
the Tollefsen Trio: January 22, Edmond, and 23 Chickasha 
(Okla.) ; 24, Canyon; 26, El Paso; 27, Del Rio; 29, San 
Marcos; 30, Port Arthur (Texas) ; 31, Natchitoches (La.) ; 
February 1, Warren; 2, Searcy; 3, Little Rock (Ark.) ; 
5, Natchez; 6, Gréfiada (Miss.); 9, Daytona Beach; 10, 
Winter Park; 12, Jacksonville (Fla.); 13, Valdosta; 14, 
Americus (Ga.); 16, Durham, 17, Elon College (N. C.). 


Fucito Pupils Please 


Something different in the way of pupils’ appearances 
occurred on Sunday evening, when the artist pupils of 
Salvatore Fucito gave an operatic concert at the Town Hall. 
There are artist pupils and artist pupils, but Signor Fucito 
may well be proud of the excellent showing his artists made 
on this occasion. 

There were nine of them—Laura Robertson (of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company), Giulia Bergamo, Frances Flandina, 
Lydia Civette and Madelena Hauf, sopranos; Giulia Bran- 
cati, mezzo soprano; Giuseppe Lombardo and M. Raggini, 
tenors, and Ignazio d’Amico, baritone. In arias from operas 
by Donizetti, Puccini, Verdi, Catalani, Leoncavallo, Bellini, 
Giordano, Gounod, the singers proved their individual worth 
to an audience which was very nearly capacity and whose 
equal in so far as enthusiasm was concerned would have 
been hard to find. Each singer was recalled again and 
again and two encores seemed to be the minimum number 
the delighted audience would accept. 

There were many distinguished artists present, among 
them Giovanni Martinelli, who was given such an ovation 
when he entered the box that he was compelled to rise and 
acknowledge the applause. Signor Fucito played the accom- 
paniments throughout the evening with that finesse and 
sympathy which ever mark his work. It was his triumph 
in every sense of the word and most of the pupils apparently 
realized that. There was an ease of vocal production, a 
clearness of diction and an interpretative intensity which 
spoke volumes for the labors of both teacher and pupils. 
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Philadelphia Music Club Notes ' 


The Philadelphia Music Club’s concert season has been 
crowded with interesting events since the opening recital 
on November 14, when the club was host to the Executive 
board of the National Federation of Music Clubs. The 
choral concert in December, featuring the Woman’s Chorus 
of the Club directed by Stanley Addicks, was enjoyable. 
The chorus sang, in addition to old English carols, numbers 
by Chaminade, H. Alexander Matthews, Margaret Ruthven 
Lang and César Franck. The performance by Edith Wells 
Bly of Cesar Franck’s prelude, chorale and fugue for 
piano, and of two movements of his violin sonata by Oscar 
Langman, violinist, and Arthur E, Hice, pianist, were fea- 
tured as a celebration of the master’s centenary. 

An afternoon of musical moments, on January 9, 
comprising the presentation of some high lights in musical 
history, picturesquely costumed and elaborately staged, 
wares an interesting departure from the conventional 
recital, 

The Philadelphia Music Club presented the Philadelphia 
Woman's Symphony Orchestra, J. W. F. Leman, conductor, 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, January 15. Assisting 
artists were Cecile de Horvath, pianist, and Bessie Philips 
Yarnall, contralto. This orchestra, the only full symphony 
orchestra in the country composed entirely of women, is 
sponsored by the Philadelphia Music Club. A highly suc- 
cessful week’s engagement was recently terminated at 
Keith’s Theater. : 

The Philadelphia Music Club’s official voice, the Keynote, 
Mrs. J. S. W. Holton, editor, has just made its second 
appearance, It contains, apart from much matter relating 
to the activities of music clubs in general and the Phil- 
adelphia Music Club in particular, special articles on musical 
problems of the day. A. T. @& 


Constance Eberhart Uses Cadman’s Songs 


Constance Eberhart, in forming her season’s programs, 
has drawn heavily upon the work of Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, For the Musicians’ Club in Carnegie Hall, ac- 
companied by Marcella Geon, she sang A Cry at Dawn, 
Groves of Shiraz, Call Me No More, The White Dawn is 
Stealing, From the Land of the Sky-blue Water and 
Spring Song of the Robin Woman, For recitals with 
Gordon Stanley, pianist, in Perth Amboy, N. J. and 
Brooklyn, she used Indian songs. To Clio’s Flora and 
Fauna Day at the Hotel Astor, January 8, she contributed 
the Spring Song of the Robin Woman. Cadman songs 
have proved an effective medium for ‘broadcasting by 
Constance Eberhart, who used them with success on two 
radio programs. Her choice the first evening was Call Me 
No More, At Dawning, Her Shadow, From the Land of 
the Sky- blue Water and Spring Song of the Robin Woman. 
Asked almost immediately to give a second entertainment, 
her numbers included The White Dawn is Stealing, From 
the Land of the Sky-blue Water, The Moon Drops Low, 
and, for an extra number, Love Like the Dawn Came 
Stealing. 


Loisa Patterson Singing in Florida 


Word has just been received that Loisa Patterson, soprano, 
has been engaged as the principal soloist with the Bachman 


Band, at Palm Beach, Fla. The first concert took place 
on January 7 and a tremendous crowd was present. The 
opening caused considerable interest and all of the musicians 
were given a royal welcome. The band is maintained by 
the city and every one feels a personal interest. Mayor 
Biggers was on hand and officially welcomed the organiza- 
tion. Miss Patterson was engaged for the month of Janu- 


ry. 

The Palm Beach Times of January 8 said that Miss 
Patterson “scored a decided hit and was forced to render 
several encores before the audience would let her go.” 
The Palm Beach Post said that she “delighted the crowd 
with her voice and pleasing personality.” 


Harold Henry’s Dancing Marionette 
Orchestrated 


Harold Henry’s The Dancing Marionette (Carl Fischer) 
which the American pianist used for one of his encore 
numbers at the close of his recent recital in Cologne, 
so took the fancy of Zehnapfennig, the leading male dancer 
in the ballet of the Cologne Opera, who was in the audience, 
that he immediately asked permission to use it as a ballet 
divertissement. As Mr. Henry was at the time too much 
occupied with his concert engagements to orchestrate the 
piece himself, Fritz Fleck, the German song writer, whose 
ballet, Nubia, has been given recently with so much success, 
volunteered to make the orchestral arrangement. Fleck has 
just completed the score and the piece will be danced at an 
early date. 


Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid Sings The Messiah 


Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid, soprano, journeyed from New 
York to Birmingham, Ala., to sing the soprano role in a 
performance of The Messiah, given by the Birmingham 
Music Association under the direction of O. Gordon Erick- 
son, on Sunday, January 7. Other artists taking part were 
Mrs. Robert Caldwell, contralto; John B. Miller, tenor, and 
Walter Greene, bass. 
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S U M M E R 
MASTER SCHOOL 
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FLORENCE HINKLE CLARENCE EDDY 
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free Scholarships 


_ Professor Auer, Professor Scharwenka, Mr. Saenger, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Hageman, Mr. Stephens, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Same- 
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THE HEARTACHE OF A PIANIST 
By Mary T. Folta 


Copyrighted, 1923, by The Musical Courier Company. 


The average person does not fully comprehend the old 
saying: “Ignorance is bliss.” He does not understand why 
and cannot visualize a scene where “ignorance is bliss.” 

But when he becomes painfully aware that his ideal is 
a thing only dreamed of, and that he has a long road to 
travel before it is materialized, then he fully grasps the 
meaning, “ignorance is bliss.” he “ae 

This is just where the heartache of a pianist originates. 

For a long time the pianist is in blissful ignorance, He 
plays with confidence and self-assurance a Beethoven sonata, 
a Chopin ballade, or a Bach fugue. 

Nothing disturbs his peace and confidence. 
of friends admires his playing. 


The circle 


He is pleased and satisfied with his playing. No im- 
provement is necessary nor possible. To him it is perfection. 
And if he is studying with an unprogressive teacher, he en- 
courages the self-appreciation by the few words, “All is 
well.” 

[he awakening comes suddenly. The self-satisfied player 
sees an announcement of a concert at Carnegie Hall. He 
is interested, buys a ticket and goes to the concert. Seated 
comfortably in Carnegie Hall, he glances over the pro- 
gram 

“Ah! the artist will play the A flat major Ballade!” 

It happens to be the number which he plays and upon 
which his friends and teacher have remarked that he plays 


it beautifully. Some unkind friend has even gone so far 
as to intimate that should he practice on it daily, no further 
improvement, either in his technic or interpretation, would 
result 

Ihe artist plays the ballade 
player 1s an interesting study. 
disappointment, 


The face of the young 
He is portraying, by turns, 
emotions of anger, anxiety, doubt and 
ple asure. C : ; x 

He is pleased with the artist's interpretation and technic. 
It thrills him. 

He is disappointed in discovering how far away his play- 
ing of the ballade is from that of the artist’s. The artist 
is a hundred times superior to him. 

He is angry with his friends because they were a means 
of deceiving him. He is angry with himself for not cling- 
ing to his first idea and continuing ceaseless practice and 
striving for perfection. He is puzzled. How did the artist 
produce his surprising effects? — ; 

And in despair he thinks to himself: “I thought my place 
was’ secure, and that I could hold up my head and say: 
‘Behold the young artist!’ But now I see the steep uphill 
road | must travel and the goal seems unapproachable.” 

This is his first heartache. And if the pianist intends to 
develop the highest within him, he will have many sad 
awakenings, many heartaches. 

The heartaches are likened to the different evolutionary 
stages through which the musician must pass before he is 
the safe musician. 

The evolutionary theory regarding man’s physical body 
is widely accepted, if not in its entirety, at least in part. 











“A tenor of such a 
lovely quality and so mu- 
sically skillful.”—St. Paul 
News. 
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The next evolutionary theory which is claiming a host 
of believers is the evolution of the soul. It is said the 
soul must pass through various stages before all sin and 
blemish is burned away. The soul must be pure and spot- 
less before it can find its first source, God. If we believe 
in these two evolutions, can we not consider there is an 
evolution in musical development? 

The more truth, the more joys. But truth acquisition is 
painful. The mind receives a new truth. It is different 
from any other idea he has. It disturbs the receiver. The 
mind cannot grasp the full meaning and therefore the 
pain. It cannot, as yet, see the truth in its right relation 
to the other truths. 

The imagination pictures it as it seems but not as it is. 


(What a thing is and what a thing seems are two different 


things. 

Development in music shows up that what once seemed 
to be beautiful is not beautiful, It brings to the mind 
through the ear the really beautiful. The mind, having 
conceived the idea, must work it out. 

The task, beginning as simple, grows in complexity as 
development proceeds. The more intense serious study is, 
the more avenues of knowledge come to the front. 

The heartaches of a pianist consist in finding these ave- 
nues, in realizing their weaknesses. 

The knowledge of knowing what you don’t know is pain- 
ful, and the pain increases in oe to the individual 
conceit and good opinion of self. 

When you know you don’t know and cannot find out 
how to correct the fault, that is a chronic heartache. 

If the student is weak on forte tones and the kind teacher 
instructs him what to do, his heartache will soon be con- 
verted in heart-joy. ; 

But, if this student knows his tone is bad and has no 
one to tell him what to do to correct it, such a student is a 
victim of a chronic heartache. 

He must search his mind for ways and means. Such a 
student naturally must work harder and longer. When he 
finally succeeds, the joy is so great as to overshadow the 
heartache. 

Heartaches are the most important events in the career 
of a musician. 

Could you imagine a first-class musician without a heart- 
ache? 

Art is the result of unceasing effort, coupled with eter- 
nally surmounting obstacles that seem to sprout at every 
corner, 

Heartache, or the painful awareness of the deficiencies, is 
the purgatory, the interval of purification. Heartache is 
the means to reach perfection. 

When subjected to a heartache, it is well to recall that 
the vast majority of people are good people, and that each 
one has a secret heartache in striving to reach his goal. 


Harrison and Harshbarger Have Busy Season 


According to advices from the Harrison and Harshbarger 
offices in Chicago, the coming season looms bigger and 
better than ever before in the history of this enterprising 
firm of concert managers. 

Claudia Muzio has been added to their formidable list 
of artists. She has signed with them for a period of five 
years, to include all concert activities in the United States 
and Canada. Jessie Christian, soprano, sang with great 
success at Battle Creek, Mich., January 18; Miss Chris- 
tian is a Harrison and Harshbarger artist. Herbert Gould 
was scheduled to go West the latter part of January for 
a tour of California, opening his series of concerts with an 
appearance in San Francisco, January 29; he is a Harrison 
and Harshbarger artist. 


Fiqué Musical Institute Concert 


The 153d musicale by piano and vocal students of the 
Fiqué Musical Institute was given on January 22 in the 
concert hall of the institute, 128 De Kalb avenue, Brooklyn. 
The participants revealed in their performance thorough 
training and general musical understanding. The pianists 
who appeared owe their development to Carl Fiqué, while 
the vocalists were exclusively trained by Katherine Noack 
Fiqué. The program opened with Mendelssohn’s Capriccio 
Brilliant, played by Etta Etts (the orchestral ‘sof being 
played on a second piano by Mr. Fiqué); John Joseph 
Berg—two short piano solos: The Lake (Fiqué) and 
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Rondo (Clementi) ; Margaret Rubel—an aria from Mignon 
(Thomas), Still wie die Nacht (Bohm) and Scotch Love 
Song (Hastings); Eleanor Friese, with her teacher— 
sonata in D (for four hands) by Mozart; Alice Mc- 
Laughlin—the Jewel on from Faust (Gounod), Wenn 
die Rosen Bluehen (Reichardt), and A Birthday (Wood- 
man); Ruth Sattler—Fra Diavolo Fantasy (Aubert- 
Smith) ; Carl Sigman—the persecane from Trompeter of 
Saekkingen (Nessler-Fiqué) ; Hildegard Bevers—Il Bacio 
(Arditi), Die Lotosblume (Schumann) and Vilanelle (Dell 
"Acqua) ; Esther Swayer—Rachmaninoff's C sharp minor 
prelude, The Music Box (Liadoff) and Norwegian Bridal 
Procession (Grieg); Edith Stich—Vissi d’Arte from La 
Tosca (Puccini), Nur wer die Sehnsucht Kennt (Tschai- 
kowsky), and Love of Yester Year (Speaks); Josephine 
Lipp—sonata in F (Mozart), for which a second piano part 
en composed by Carl Fiqué, who assisted the 
soloist. 


Le Fee Farduly Impresses Audience 


A distinguished audience greeted Jeanne Le Fee Farduly, 
the well known contralto, enthusiastically when she appeared 
as soloist with the Lyceum Club at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, January 6. The occasion was the celebration of the 
first anniversary of the erection of a statue of Joan of Arc, 
which was presented by the Lyceum Club and members to 
the American Government in the name of the women of 
France, and received officially by President Harding last 
January. The audience included the Presidents of the lead- 
ing clubs in New York, including Mrs. de Rivera, president 
of the City Federation of Women’s Clubs. An inspiring 
address was delivered by Rev. Dr. Guthrie. 

In composing her program, Mme. Farduly kept well in 
touch with the spirit of the ceremony, one of her numbers 
being Bemberg’s La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc, a work of dra- 
matic beauty, which she sang with deep feeling, her glorious 
voice and perfect diction making it a delight to hear, and 
causing enthusiasm in the audience. A group of songs, 
French and Italian, included Gounod’s Ballade du roi de 
Thule, and the delightful scherzo of Mascagni, which was 
encored. The warm applause and appreciative way the 
audience greeted Mme. Farduly’s appearances proves the 
growing popularity of this distinguished artist, who, newly 
arrived in this country, has already a large following. 


Haywood Studio Activities 


Francis Griffith, tenor, appeared in concert at the Central 
School Auditorium, Concord, N. C., on December 7, under 
the auspices of the Music Lovers’ Club; Mr. Griffith is also 
appearing in a series of afternoon recitals at the First 
Methodist Church, Salisbury, N. C. Marjorie Suiter, so- 
prano, sang The Madonna’s Lullaby in a Christmas pageant 
at the Arlington Avenue Presbyterian Church, West 
Orange, N. J., on December 10, and on December 18 she 
gave a program for the Charlotte Emerson Brown Club. 
William Grossman, tenor, entertained the Ossining Cham- 
ber of Commerce on December 11 with a group of songs. 
Geneva Youngs, soprano, gave a program for a tea-musicale 
at the Haywood Studios on December 17; and she san 
on January 28 at the Washington Irving High Schook 
Mrs. Lillian Hart Durand, soprano, was soloist at the 
Christ Episcopal Church, Pompton Lakes, N. J., on Christ- 
mas Day, and gave The Virgin’s Lullaby. Mrs. Katherine 
Murdoch, soprano, sang on New Year’s Eve at the Rob- 
erts Park M. E. Church, Indianapolis, Ind., and on January 
10 in the Riley Room of the Claypool Hotel, for the Repub- 
lican Women’s State Meeting. 


Klibansky Studio Notices 


Sergei Klibansky has reopened his studio after spending 
the holidays in Europe with his family. He has received 
splendid reports concerning the activities of his pupils dur- 
ing his absence. 

Betsy Lane Shepherd is meeting with splendid success 
on her tour through the West; she has been heard in 
Vancouver, B. C., Seattle and Tacoma, ‘Wash. ‘Katherine 
Rice was very well received at her concert in Olympia, 
Wash. The recitals of Dai Steele Ross in costume are 
much in demand; her receptions have been most gratifying 
wherever she has appeared. Lottice Howell continues to 
receive splendid notices from the press on her tour with 
The Impresario, given by the Hinshaw Opera Company. 
Hope Loder sang at Richmond Hill, L. I., and in Newark 
on January 12 and 15, and Myrtle Weed gave a pleasing 
program before the Manhattan Study Club, January’ 16. 

Mr. Klibansky has arranged to give pupils’ recitals this 
Ca in New York, White Plains, Newark and Elizabeth, 


A Tribute to Lillian Ginrich 


Herma Menth, the brilliant young Viennese pianist, re- 
cently had the pleasure of hearing Lillian Ginrich, the so- 
prano, sing, and what she thought of her art is told in no 
uncertain terms in the following letter: 

My dear Miss Ginrich: 

It certainly was a treat to hear an artist of your ability and I 
want to thank you for the great pleasure you gave me. won- 
derful voice like yours combined with such charming personality 
must take any audience by storm. Success is bound to be wherever 
you will appear. 

Again heartiest congratulations, 

ordially yours, 
Signed) Herma Menrtn. 


New Church Position for Hudson 


Byron Hudson, tenor, who recently came to New York 
under ‘the management of Walter Anderson, has been en- 
gaged as tenor soloist at the Church of the Divine Patern- 
ity, under the direction of J. Warren Andrews. This posi- 
tion was formerly occupied by John Barnes Wells. Last 
year Mr. Hudson was soloist at the Old South Church, 
Worcester, where he succeeded Arthur Hackett. 


Arden Entertains Press Club 


Cecil Arden, together with many celebrities from the 
drama world, entertained a large audience at the New 
York Press Club, on January 8. The audience was com- 
posed of newspaper men_and their.wives from every -city. in 

_ America. ~ Kidd 2. : etic 
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ASHLEY PETTH 


BOSTON: 
Mr. Pettis has sound qualities as a pianist.—Philip Hale, Herald. 











Highmindedness as a musician and sound technical equipment.—W. S. Smith, Transcript. 





A virtuoso of sorts as well as a romantic poet. Worth paying good money to hear.—Globe. 





In appearance and in style he is preeminently virile. A typical American pianist with western 
characteristics including a red blooded spirit—A dvertiser. 


NEW YORK: 


This: young artist possesses true feeling and the gift of 
imagination. He is more of an interpreter than many of 
his fellow artists—Frank H. Warren, Evening World, 
December 12, 1922. 








He has feeling and temperament which have been so 
woefully lacking in the majority of young artists. His 
touch was soft and almost tender, especially in the 
Schumann number (Davidsbundlertanze).—Katherine 


Spaeth, Mail, December 12, 1922. 


His tone has a mellow musical quality. Genuine musical 
promise seems to lie in his fingers——Henry T. Finck, 
Post, December 12, 1922. 


His tone was pleasing to the ear and respectful to the 
piano, his finger technique fluent and clear and his per- 
formances generally imbued with musicianly taste and 
understanding.—W. J. Henderson, Herald, December 
12, 1922. 


A capital display of remarkable technique, a curiously 
happy combination of tenderness and power and an un- 
erring sense of rhythm.—John H. Rafferty, Telegraph, 
December 12, 1922. 


SAN FRANCISCO: Photo by Morse, N. Y. 
Music is not a mere matter of sounds to him; I think it is the spirit of God making itself manifest 
through the art of tone.—Redfern Mason, Examiner. 











He is that complex entity—a romantic modern. His temperament is compact of poetic fibres and 
he is romantic to the core——Ray C. Brown, Chronicle. 
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DR. MARAFIOTI TALKS OF HIS PLANS AND IDEALS 


In view of the fact that Dr. P. Mario Marafioti, M.D., 
throat specialist and laryngologist, author of the Caruso 
Method of Voice Production, is at the head of the recently 
organized Marafioti Voice Institute, it was thought that 
it would be of interest to readers of the MusicaL Courier 
to hear his views on the subject of voice culture, without, 
of course, accepting any responsibility for them. Dr. 
Marafioti said: 

“The foundation of this establishment marks the definite 
appearance of the trained and practiced scientist as director, 
supervisor and co-worker with the teacher of voice culture 


and singing, and it may be that ere long no voice training 
will proceed without such co-operation, or at least without 
its open endorsement. By such means a great step would 


be taken towards the protection of the bona fide student 
and the competent teacher, _ BA, sae Me 
“Much more might be said about the Marafioti Voice 


Institute than the bare fact of its foundation; more, indeed, 
than can be indicated in a few paragraphs. For it claims 
a reform in the teaching of voice culture, in that it essays 
to bring singing back to its natural and spontaneous sim- 
plicity, from which so wide a departure has indisputably 
been made during the past fifty years by the majority 
of professional singers and teachers, Indeed, only in the 
rarest instances on the part of great artists has the pro- 
duction of the voice been anything but artificial, when 
judged by the light of natural laws governing the voice 


mechanism and its physiological function. ; 
“Caruso, the greatest singer the present generation has 
seen, and a few others have escaped the influence of artificial 


methods in singing, being guided only by natural instinct. 

“How is this reform to be accomplished? It may be 
said, in a few words, that the laws of nature, interpreted 
under a scientific analysis, demand a use of the speaking 
voice as a leading factor and basis for voice production. 


The speaking voice and the singing voice are fundamentally 
the same element produced by the same mechanism, ee 
the art of singing is more complex, being performed by 
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a more vivid and intense expression, Therefore a return 
to a natural function on the part of the vocal organs can 
only be accomplished through the use of the speaking voice 
as its platform. ’ 

“Thus, correct speaking should precede the art of sing- 
ing, while the divckeligice! factor of speaking provides 
most natural dynamic or animating power to which the 
voice we respond. Hes : 

“Usually, when the study of singing is undertaken directly 
at the beginning, the student is like one who would paint 
or embellish his house before he hag built it; or, to put 
it in another way, he is like an artist who tries to evolve 
a picture by merely spreading beautiful colors on his canvas. 

hereas, of course, color at its best is but part of the 
subject of a picture, the embellishment, so to speak, of 
its word, of which the drawing is its articulation. Simi- 
larly, in voice production, tone should be regarded as part 
of the word—natural and intrinsic to it—its pitch and 
articulation being the other elements which together con- 
stitute true voice. 

“Thus, the correctness of the word should precede the 
study of its tonal beauty, and, indeed, is the only na ural 
road to spontaneous and beautiful singing. If this method 
of procedure were more universally adopted, we should no 
longer find that singers usually can not be understood, 
even if they produce beautiful tones, thus depriving their 
singing of such an element of effectiveness as the word is. 

“To sing well, it is affirmed, is very simple and easy. 
But this comes readily and surely only from voice pro- 
duction based on standardized scientific principles, which 
can best guarantee that natural laws will be respected and 
will not be altered by artificial influences. Do these prin- 
ciples now exist? They do; but they have not. actually 
been formulated or carried out in a definite form by anyone. 
There are, perhaps, a few singers who feel them instinc- 
tively; some teachers who teach them vaguely by intiuition. 
The art of singing, however, is still struggling between 
vague traditions and arbitrary methods, and nothing can 
light up its path unless fundamental rules, based on well- 
defined principles, are laid down and put into practice. 
Until then all efforts to further this important art will 
be fruitless. 

“Therefore, this being the real situation of the Art of 
Singing today, it is obvious that we must resort to some- 
thing radical for its reconstruction. 

“A new voice education, based on natural laws, constitutes 
the platform of this institute for a basic reform of voice 
culture. Through its proper application may be demon- 
strated how simple and easy speaking and singing are, and 
how beautiful rad can be made by a natural mechanism 
of voice production. 

“Stated thus baldly, this reform sounds simple indeed, 
yet it is far from being a simple matter to bring the ex- 
perienced singer back to the methods of nature. Much 
more ready success may be anticipated with those young 
singers who are not set in unnatural practices. It is for 
this reason that not only does the Marafioti Voice Institute 
offer its training to singers and dramatic artists of all 
degrees, but it has, as a special objective, the training of 
adequate and competent teachers who shall be recognized 
as belonging to a new class of voice specialists, and as such 
receive the official endorsement of the institute and its 
director.” 


= 


The critic of the Springfield, Mass., Republican, who often 
writes succinct notes on songs and song lyrics, paid a 
tribute to Reinald Werrenrath in a recent article in his 

per. Evidently other critics on other papers think Mr. 

errenrath’s On the Road to Mandalay “perfect, as every- 
thing he does,” for the article has been widely copied and 
picked up by syndicates. 

“While great poems,” says the Republican of December 
24, “do not always make great songs, for reasons of Eng- 
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lish euphony, Kipling’s cockney love lyric, On the Road 
to Mandalay, is one of the Boag love poems of the tongue 
that has been set to a mel See digs. of a tramping 
army. Reinald Werrenrath sings it for Victor this 
month in commanding and worthy style, with a c 
accent as perfect as everything he does.” 


CINCINNATI SYMPHONY GIVES 
ALL-AMERICAN PROGRAM 


Also Gives Concert for Young People with T. J. Kelly as 
Interpreter—College of Music Orchestra Heard—Notes 


Cincinnati, Ohio, January 17.—The program of the fifth 
concert of the Popular Series, given by the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra at Music Hall, January 14, was made 
up entirely of American composers. The concert opened 
with The Lovely Alda and The Saracens, by Edward Mac- 
Dowell, from his Song of Roland. Both are full of musical 
delight. These were followed by Victor Herbert's Irish 
Rhapsody, which was played with fine vitality and received 
by the audience with enthusiasm. The second t of the 
program opened with Alice in Wonderland, by Edgar Still- 
man Kelly, who conducted it. The tone poem is divided 
into six parts and vividly depicts the scenes of the familiar 
story. The concert closed with a fine performance of the 
overture, In Bohemia, by Hadley. 

Concert By CoLLece or Music OrcHeEstTRA. 


A concert of considerable merit was given before a large 
audience on January 11, in the Odeon, by the College of 
Music Orchestra, under the direction of Adolf Hahn. The 
first number on the program was the Haydn symphony in 
D, which was given a delightful rendition and followed by 
the Phedre overture, Massenet. The soloists were Arthur 
Knecht, cellist; J. Walter Devaux, who played the Rheinber- 
ger concerto for organ and orchestra, and Louise Resnick, 
pianist. Miss Resnick played the romance from the Chopin 
eae in E-minor and the Allegro Appassionata of Saint- 

aéns, *# 





Concert ror YouNG PEopte. 


The first of a series of concerts for young people given 
by the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, January 10, at 
Emery Auditorium, under the direction of Fritz Reiner, 
was attended by an audience that was most appreciative. 
Thomas James Kelly acted as interpreter. The fact that 
Mr. Reiner is himself conducting these concerts speaks 
for the significance that he places upon them. The program 
was made up of Mozart, Gluck and Respighi. Mr. Kelly 
did not overlook anything that could have made the program 
more interesting. 

Cincinnati CoNservATorY Orrers New SuMMER Course, 


The Public School Music Department of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music is already making its plans for the 
summer session and will offer exceptional advantages this 
season. “Only recently has the music of the rural schools 
received the attention it deserves,” says Mrs. Forrest G. 
Crewley, of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. A well 
outlined course in material and methods for village and 
rural schools will be a feature of the summer program. 
Another innovation will be a training course for teachers 
with daily demonstrations of children from the first six 
grades. Additional teachers have been acquired to assist in 
the work of the department. The growth of school orches- 
tras has brought about a demand for more instruction in 
the handling of orchestral instruments. Accordingly the 
department will offer a course in class instrumental instruc- 
tion, to facilitate work with elementary and High School 
orchestras. 

Notes. 

A discussion of the symphony concert program for: Janu- 
ary 19 and 20 was given at the Woman's City Club, January 
17. An interesting analysis of the numbers was made by 
Nina Pugh Smith. 

An open meting of the Clifton Music Club was held on 
January 12, at the residence of Mrs. William Hummel. 
J. H. Thuman, manager of the College of Music, made an 
address on Wagner. A number of interesting works were 
given a hearing, performed by artists from the college. 

The Meltone Musical Club held its first meeting of the 
year on January 17, at the home of Carrie Schmitt, Clifton. 
A es made up of Handel and Haydn was enjoyed. 

musicale was given at the Carthage M. E. Church, 
January 19. Irma Bodman, Lillian Denman, Marie Ogden, 
Ruth Oberle, Emil Hauser and George Swadner, from the 
class of Leo Stoffregan, appeared, assisted by Vira Wright, 
soprano. 

The Cincinnati String Quartet (composed of Ernest Pack 
and Herbert Silbersack, violinists; Gordon Kahn, viola, 
and Carl Topie, cello), gave a concert in the Odeon, January 
13. Karl Young, pianist, Clifford Cunard, tenor, and the 
chorus of the People’s Church appeared also. The accom- 
paniments were played by Ann Mader and Edith Granger. 

Martin Read, Jr., a member of the faculty of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music, gave a recital on January 12, 
showing a fine manipulation of both tonal quantity and 
quality, and displaying a taste and capacity for the musical 
as well as the technical side of piano playing. 

The following pupils took part in the Saturday afternoon 
recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music on January 
13: Jane Howard, Virginia Hildreth, Hortense Davis, Mar- 
garet Grace Roos, Velma Kline, Stanley Davis, Charlotte 
Sattler, Emilie Hallock and Renato Lombardi. 

The first in a cycle of programs of Beethoven sonatas 
for violin and piano was given at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music, January 15, by Ottilie Reiniger, violinist, 
and Carl Herring, pianist, both members of the faculty. 

Marjorie Cole, a pupil of Jean ten Have, gave a violin 
recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, i Ma. 
in which her playing had many good qualities, W. W. 


Second Recital at Harford-Avery Studio 


Emily Harford-Avery, for many years assistant to the 
late David Bispham, and a few of her pupils recently gave 
the : in a series of studio recitals at her New York 
studio on West Fifty-sixth street. Songs in English, 
French and Italian were rendered by Norma McAulay, 
Esther Shelford, Edith Kapp, Rose’ Ridnor and Blanch 
D’Vorak. A large and appreciative audience oroneiay 
enjoyed the work of both teacher and pupils. The third 
recital of the series will he giver the first week in Febraary. 
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SUMMER SESSION 


of six weeks, June 25th to August 4th, 1923 Lecture Courses by eminent educators 
Recitals by members of the faculty and artist pupils 
SPECIAL COURSES IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC FACULTY OF NINETY-FIVE ARTIST INSTRUCTORS 





Among those in residence for the summer session will be the following: 


PIANO—Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti, Victor Garwood, Kurt Wanieck, Earl Blair, Mae Doelling, Clarence Loomis. 

VOICE—Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, E. Warren K. Howe, Elaine De Sellem, Charles LaBerge, John T. Read, 
Frank Parker, Marie S. Zendt, Louise Winter. 

ORGAN—Wilhelm Middelschulte and Frank Van Dusen. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC—O. E. Robinson. 

VIOLIN—Jacques Gordon, Herbert Butler, Ramon Girvin, Hans Muenzer. 

MUSICAL THEORY COMPOSITION—Adolf Weidig, Arthur O. Andersen, John Palmer. 

VIOLONCELLO—Robert Ambrosius. 

ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS—Members Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

SCHOOL OF ACTING AND EXPRESSION—A. Louise Suess. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


SouTHLaNp Sincers’ Concert AND DANce. 

A concert and dance was held by the Southland Singers, 
Emma A. Dabmann, president, at the Hotel Plaza, January 
19, when a splendid musical program was rendered, The 
Southland Singers sang eight varied numbers, and the clean 
attacks, tone, distinct enunciation and gradations of dynamics 
showed good training under the conductorship of Leroy 
Tebbs. Assisting artists were Joseph D. Stetkewitz, boy 
violinist; Mabel Baker, soprano, and Jacqueline de Moore, 
pianist. Master Stetkewitz is a twelve-year-old Ukrainian 
boy ol exceptional talent, for three years a pupil of Max 
Olanoft (who is a pupil of Leopold Auer), an endorsed 
teacher of the Auer pedagogic principles of violin playing. 
Master Stetkewitz has already appeared successfully in 
recitals in several cities, and last year appeared at Town 
Hall. On the present occasion he played de Beriot’s Scene 
de Ballet and Ukrainian folk songs. His tone is big, his 
bowing good, he plays with assurance and vigor overcom- 
ing technical obstacles easily, and won the instant admira- 
tion of the audience. 

Mabel Baker, an artist-pupil of Mme. Dambmann, was 
heard in an aria from Massenet’s Herodiade and a group 
of songs by Curran, Salter and Farley. She possesses a 
lear soprano voice of resonance and volume and sings 
easily and with lovely tone quality. Her interpretations 
are sincere and her diction is commendable. Jacqueline 
de Moore offered a group of piano solos by Liszt, Henselt 
and de Severac. The latter's ‘Ihe Return of the Mule, given 
with humor and marked rhythm, particularly caught the 
fancy of the audience. Miss de Moore had excellent technic 
it her command, strength and energy, and a spontaneity 
in her playing that was pleasing. All of the soloists were 
recalled. The Southland Singers Quartet, consisting otf 
Isabel Franklin, Mabel Baker, Myrtle Sitt Mason and Alda 
Prigge, sang with admirably blended voices a number by 
Dvorak, and A Beggar, by Paul Gundlach, dedicated to 
the Southland Singers by the composer; the latter number 
was heartily received. Accompanists were Henry 
Stewart, Lucille Blabe, and Vera Stetkewitz. The ball- 
room was well filled with members and their guests, who 
were enthusiastic in their applause and appreciation. Dance 
ing followed the program. 


most 


Tuursey MusicaLces CONTINU! 


The gathering of artists and music-lovers made _ the 
third Friday afternoon musicale at the studios of Emma 
Thursby, January 19, a most interesting event. The guests 
of honor were Albert Stoessel, conductor of the Oratorio 
Society of New York, and Mrs. Stoessel. 

A delightful informal program was heard during the 
afternoon Marta Wittkowska, dramatic contralto, who 
will return to the concert stage after five years’ absence 
from public life, sang Amour Vieres Aider (from Samson 
and Delila), An Open Secret (Woodman), O Mio Fernando 
(La Favorita), and Kramer's The Last Hour. Her voice 
has developed in beauty, richness and depth of quality, 
and she showed a great deal of feeling in her interpretation. 

tefore her marriage, which caused her absence from 
the musical world, Miss Wittkowska made quite a sensa- 
tion at Covent Garden in London, Constanzi in Rome, and 
also made successful appearances with the Chicago Opera. 
June Burgess played her accompaniments. 

Yosie Fujiwara, a young Japanese tenor with an ex- 
ceptional voice, who is fresh from achievements in London, 
sang an interesting Japanese folk song in his native tongue, 
and also a group of Japanese songs by Koscha Yamada, 
including The Fisherman's Song and The Flower Song. 
His voice was shown to best advantage, however, in an 
aria from Manon, which he sang artistically. He was 
accompanied by Leroy Shield. Mr, Fujiwara will make 
his first public appearance in this country at Acolian Hall 
on February 3. 

One of the surprises of the afternoon was the playing 
of Viotti’s concerto No, 29, for violin, by little Murray 
Feldman, who, though only seven years of age, handled 
his instrument well, and showed poise. His playing of 
the difficult concerto showed the excellency of his train- 
ing. Ludmila Wetché accompanied him. 

Elda Laska, who possesses a contralto voice of unusual 
volume and strength, sang A Jewish Memorial Prayer 
by Rhea Silberta, in Hebrew, and Daddy’s Sweetheart 
(Liza Lehmann). Her accompanist was Jessie B. Winter- 
bottom. 

Music Scnoot SettrLeMENT MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the Music School Settlement, of 
which Mrs. Ernest Carter is a manager, was held January 
The speaker was Charles Stelzle, his subject being 


»? 
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The Music School Settlement and its Neighbors. A short 
musical program was presented by Marie Roemaet Rosanoff, 
cellist, and pupils of the school. Mrs. Rosanoff, now a 
finished concert artist, began her musical studies at the 
Music School Settlement and later continued her study of 
the cello under Pablo Casals. Among those present were 
Mrs, Frank B, Rowell, president; Mrs, Charles H. Ditson, 
vice-president ; Melzar Chaffee, director, and also the follow- 
ing members of the board of managers: Miss Miles Car- 
penter, Mrs. Ernest T. Carter, Ellwood Hendrick, Mrs. 
Howard Mansfield, Mrs. Junius S. Morgan, Mrs. M. B. 
Schirmer and Mrs. Robert C. Taylor. 


Manrrep Markin Puri. Gives Recitav. 

Sylvia Schwartz gave a recital in the auditorium of the 
Malkin Conservatory of Music, January 21. A very in- 
teresting program, consisting of works by Bach-Liszt, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Debussy and Chopin, attracted a big 
crowd. Her interpretations and performance was worthy 
of an artist with established reputation. Her technic, 
pedaling, and phrasing were like that of a mature artist, 
and she displayed great temperament and rhythm. She 
undoubtedly has a great future as a concert pianist. 

RecitaL AT Warrorp Stupios. 

Beginning a series of student recitals, Emily Hatch, 
soprano, and Joseph Kayser, baritone, were heard in the 
initial program at the Claude Warford studios, Metropolitan 
Opera House, January 20. At intervals other artist pupils 
of Mr. Warford will present programs during the coming 
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months; these will be given primarily for the benefit of 
Mr. Warford’s younger students. 

Opening the program with a duet, Miss Hatch and Mr. 
Kayser offered Mana. Zucca’s Whispered Vows. This 
was followed by the rendition of French, Italian and Ger- 
man arias, in addition to the American songs by Cox, Foster, 
Kramer, Huhn, German and Warford. Miss Hatch’s 
presentation of Ralph Cox’s Aspiration was delightfully 
sung, while Mr. Kayser’s concluding numbers—the Last 
Wish (Warford) and Rolling Down to Rio (German) — 
made a splendid climax to an evening of good singing. 

Surprise AND Girt For ZiLpHA Barnes Woop. 

The Grand Opera Society of New York presented its 
founder and president, Zilpha Barnes Wood, with a vase 
of silver and gold, in Grecian pattern; this was on the 
occasion of a surprise party given her on her birthday. 

The club is giving a series of performances of grand 
opera, including Tales of Hoffman, in various centers. 
Young singers desiring to learn operatic repertory are still 
accepted in this society. 

MorninG CHorat MUSICALE. 


The Morning Choral of Brooklyn gave a musicale at the 
Hotel Astor on January 20, in which some excellent artists 
were heard. Isabel Franklin (Longbothan), soprano, sang 
Mexican songs by Frank La Forge with very sweet voice 
and distinct enunciation. Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist, 
played pieces by modern composers, and had to add an 
encore, while Joseph Mezo gave monologs and humorisms 
all in very pleasing fashion. Ethel Watson Usher played 
accompaniments for Miss Gunn, and Minabel Hunt for 
Miss Franklin, both excellently well done. Dancing fol- 
lowed. The spring concert and dance takes place at the 
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Masonic Temple, Brooklyn, April 3, with Hazel Carpenter, 
pianist, and William H. Hyatt, vocalist. 
Baritone CapouiLiiez’ Fesruary Dates. 

_ Francois Capouilliez, the baritone, with pianist and 
violinist, are this month appearing in Alabama, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Georgia, South Carolina, Ohio and Washington, 
D. C. (at the new Willard Hotel of the national capital). 
Various press notices show the success of this company. 

E.tiotr Scnenck’s Tone Poem Propucen. 

In A Withered Garden, tone poem by Elliott Schenck, 
was produced by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Janu- 
ary 12-13, and received many commendations from critics 
and press. It was also performed last spring at the North 
Shore festival. 

Donna Eastey (Mrs, Cipriano ANpRADE) RESIGNS. 

Donna Easley, who has been solo soprano at St. Mary’s 
P. E. Church, West 46th street, resigned at the time of 
her marriage, on January 1. She. relinquishes regular 
church work, as she does not know her future plans; 
however, she will sing now and then on special occasions. 


Mrs. Hans Kronorp 1n Costa Rica. 

Rose Kronold, widow of Hans Kronold, is at present 
with her brother, Dr, M. Fischel, in San Jose, Costa Rica, 
where she writes, “I am enjoying the change and rest in 
this beautiful country.” There is a beautiful opera house 
in that small equatorial city, but seldom used. She will 
remain there until May. 

MarsHALt Reep A Tuoms Pupt. 
Marshall Reed, heroic tenor, is studying with Clara E. 
Thoms of St. Louis, who recently took him to the Gallo 
management for a hearing; his voice was pronounced very 
beautiful, and plans were made for a New York hearing. 
Mrs. Thoms has produced some excellent singers. 


RIESENFELD Music ror SALOME. 

The special musical score, composed and compiled by 
Ulderico Marcelli for Nazimova's presentation of Salome, 
is unusual, and Hugo Riesenfeld has seen to it that all 
the music is most appropriate; this is an art in itself, 


Torre Purits at Wuortitzer AupitoriuM. 

Clara Friedrichson, soprano; William J. Lotz, tenor, 
and Lloyd Everdeene, baritone, are associated in a recital 
at Wurlitzer Auditorium, February 12. They are all pupils 
of Francis C. Torre. 

SCHUMANN Prockam At Brick Cuurcu. 

Dr. Clarence Dickinson, organist and choirmaster of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, presented an hour of Schu- 
mann’s music at the noon hour, January 19. Frieda Klink, 
contralto, and Mildred, Dilling, harpist, assisted. January 
26, Gitla Erstinn, soprano; Evla Soller, flutist, and Miss 
Dilling, harpist, assisted. 

Sue Harvard, soprano, and Francis MacMillen, violinist, 
will present a program of music by American composers 
at the Friday Noon Hour of Music at the Brick Church, 
February 2, which will include: Ecstasy, Webbe; scherzo 
from Storm King Symphony, and Romance, Dickinson; 
Overture on Negro Themes; Gilbert (for organ); songs: 
The Catbird (Clokey), The Night ‘Wind (Gaul), the 
Answer (Terry), and Life (Curran); for violin, Canzona 
(Dickinson), Spanish Festival, and Barcarolle (MacMillen). 


Clavichord in Mozart Programs 


Lotta Van Buren, who has developed what is probably 
the most striking technic of the present day upon that most 
difficult of archaic instruments, the Clavichord, has signed 
a contract for a term of years with Catherine A, Bamman, 
whose ability to align the high class novelties of the concert 
stage makes her work unique. It is understood that it is 
Miss Bamman’s intention to present Lotta Van Buren with 
Lucy Gates, whose inimitable singing of Mozart and the 
old classic masters has won recognition for her. These 
programs are to be one-half modern, and then after a brief 
intermission two quaintly clad figures of the classic period 
will emerge and sing Mozart as he should be sung, with 
the type of accompaniment he himself designed. In the 
meantime Miss Van Buren will spend the coming summer 
in Europe with Arnold Dolmetsch, working out the mysteries 
of this rare old instrument with one of the greatest author- 
ities of the day. 


Leonard Lewis Meeting With Success 


Leonard Lewis, baritone, is meeting with success during 
his first year in the concert field. One of his forthcoming 
engagements is at the High School Auditorium in Plain- 
field, N. J.. March 23. Mr. Lewis is planning a trip to 
Europe with Paul Eisler, his teacher, in order to appear 
in opera in several European cities. He will return to this 
country in time for next season. 
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VIENNA REVIVAL OF HAENSEL. UND GRETEL 
A FINE STRAUSS CHRISTMAS PART 


Vienna Opera, After Finance Reform, Reduces 


Prices—A Bad Viennese Joke—New Music for Piano, Violin and 


Piano Heard—Wiillner Returns—Dancer’s Beauty and Horror Excites the Viennese 


Vienna, January 3.—New Year has started pretty badly 
for the Staatsoper—badly, yet in a sense promisingly. The 
Austrian State Reconstruction Committee has at last taken 
what is virtually the first decisive step toward reducing 
the Staatsoper’s tremendous expenses. This is a difficult 
problem, of course. Though one is sometimes inclined to 
share the judgment of those who claim that “a beggar 
needs no frock coat”—which is to say that a bankrupt 
state has no right to maintain one of the most expensive, 
if not the most expensive, of all European opera houses— 
yet let us not forget that music is too integral a part 
of Austria’s very life to justify the complete abandonment 
of our Staatsoper. Surely the zealous government officials 
who are now trying to interfere with the management 
of the house are wrong in advising too radical a cure. Yet 
there is no doubt that an equally high (if not a higher) 
standard could be maintained by the Staatsoper at smaller 
expense 

There are, to quote one instance, seven or eight dramatic 
sopranos, which is exactly five or six more than Mahler 
required for his infinitely better performances at the same 
house, and two new ones have been added this season. 
The main trouble, it seems, is this: there are too many 
officials, each of whom is bent on carrying out his par- 
ticular ideas at the expense of the State. There have 
even been rumors that one “high up man,” who is the 
real Power Behind the Throne at the Staatsoper, has a 
purely financial interest in engaging as many new singers 
as possible. 

Such talk, however, has never been verified. The fact 
remains that there are too many heads and not enough 
hands at work at our National Opera, and it is a good 
idea on the part of the government to reduce the personnel 
both of officials and artists. From a purely business point 
of view, this is dire necessity, for business is terribly poor 
at the Staatsoper and—this is the promising part of the 
new situation—prices have undergone a material reduction, 
starting last night. This is a welcome New Year's gift to 
Vienna’s music lovers. 

A Srrauss CuristMas Party. 


The Staatsoper had prepared a most pleasing Christmas 
gift for its patrons as well. Christmas Eve saw a revival 
at the Staatsoper of Humperdinck’s charming Haensel und 
Gretel, which counted among the most gratifying ex- 
periences of the current season, Strauss himself presided 
at the desk with evident pleasure. It is well known that 
his particular love goes out to this work, which received 
its very first performance anywhere at his hands exactly 
twenty-nine years ago (on Christmas Eve of 1893), when 
Strauss, still a young man at the time, was Kapellmeister 
at Weimar. Pauline de Ahna, now more familiar to the 
musical world as Frau Dr. Richard Strauss, sang the boy’s 


part in that memorable premiére. She was present again 
this time, watching the performance from the Strauss 
directoral box and, with her customary temperamental dis- 
play, accompanying it with visible (and audible) hilarity. 
(Bella Alten, by the way, familiar to Metropolitanites from 
the portrayal of Gretel, and now relegated to complete 
obscurity at the Staatsoper, was close by.) 

On the whole, the performance was a sort of a Strauss 
jubilee, and Strauss went through it with heart and soul, 
though, as is his custom, he had stepped in to conduct it 
only at the last rehearsal, and after all preparatory work 
had been done by another one of the Staatsoper’s con- 
ductors. There was a spirit about the production which 
made it little short of an event. The new scenery, by 
Roller, was fanciful and lovely, the orchestra covered itself 
with laurels, and the stage management (done by Woldemar 
Runge, the new man) proved excellent. Elisabeth Schu- 
mann was a sprightly Gretel, Anday better than usual as 
Hansel; the piece de resistance of the performance, and 
a piquant little sensation by itself was the appearance of 
Marie Gutheil-Schoder, the Staatsoper’s famous Rosen- 
kavalier and Salome, in the part of the Witch, which re- 
ceived a new and surprising significance at her hands. 
Humperdinck’s little work, uncompromisingly Wagnerian 
as it is in its idiom, was delightful as ever. It made one 
wonder that so typically Teuton a work (Teuton in the 
best sense of the term) #, found so much favor in Anglo- 
Saxon countries, with their vastly different mental aspects. 

The Staatsoper has saved this fine little opera from a 
local oblivion of several decades; let us hope now that 
Konigskinder will follow shortly. For the moment, this 
theater is preparing a revival of Boieldieu’s all but for- 
gotten opera, toon de Paris, to be followed by Fredegundis, 
the new opera by the Viennese Franz Schmidt, whose 
Notre Dame has survived a decade at the Staatsoper— 
though nowhere else. 


FREAKS. 


Exactly one week prior to its lovely revival of Hansel 
und Gretel, which atoned for many of the Staatsoper’s 
former omissions, this theater had committed another 
little sin against good taste by giving a freak performance 
of the second act from Johann Strauss’ immortal Fleder- 
maus. Singers from the local comic opera houses were 
permitted to trod the sacred boards of our great National 
Opera House, Staatsoper singers, such as Jerger and 
Duhan, turned to conducting, alternately, and Strauss, the 
conductor, appeared on the stage as one of the gay party. 

An interpolated concert presented the “treat” of hearing 
Alfred Piccaver, the American tenor, and justly famous 
for his Italian roles, abusing Wagner’s Prize Song, and 
the acme of “sensationalism” was reached when Elisabeth 
Schumann sang a Strauss song to the accompaniment of 











An abundance of color.—Times. 


The group played 


and harmonious.—Frank H. Warren, Evening World. 


formance of the three young artists .. . 
and no lack of expression.—Tribune. 


spirit as in technical accomplishments. . . . 
ness in preparation and mutual sympathy of pur 


The Sun 


pianist.—Katherine Spaeth, Evening Mail. 


guished yesterday’s performance. 


thoroughly aware of the very superior performance. 


Morning Telegraph. 





THE NORFLEET TRIO 


gave their New York concert at Aeolian 
Hall, Jan. 22. Press comments follow: 


; 3rought to their work much musical intelligence and 
sympathy.—W. J. Henderson, Herald, 


with a commendable sincerity and 
smoothness of ensemble-—Deems Taylor in The World. 


The ensemble work of these artists is noticeably cohesive 


There was an agreeable freshness and energy in the per- 
with plenty of spirit 


The Norfleet Trio has acquired an ensemble as unified in 
Evident serious- 
se fused the 
three into an unusually well-disciplined body.—The Sun. 


The ‘cellist seemed perhaps the ablest of the three.— 
Highest individual honors rested over the head of the 


The dominant spirit seemed to be the violinist whose tone 
in calmer moments flowed out clearly and strongly.—Tribune. 


THE NORFLEET TRIO IS GREAT 


The Norfleet Trio—Catharine, Helen and their brother, Leeper—gave their recital at Aeolian Hall yester- 
day afternoon to a fine audience that was amply rewarded, and, I think, surprised by the surpassing excellence 
of this youthful family of highly gifted and splendidly trained artists. Trios come and go, and their preten- 
sions as well as their performances are seldom deserving of all the newspaper space they get. But here is 
the Norfleet Trio, modest in its printed promises, and therefore all the more happily surprising in the delivery 
of a recital which has not been surpassed this season in the unison, musicianship and beauty which distin- 


The mutuality of understanding, the sympathy of tonal co-operation and the individual skill of the Nor- 
fleets come very near deserving the praiseful designation of “the three-in-one” of chamber music playing, 
and it is gratifying to be able to report that the keenly attentive audience which heard them yesterday was 

Miss Catharine Norfleet, violin, and 
violoncello, displayed the finest artistry in both the Smetana Trio (G minor) and the lovely “Neue Ausgabe” 
Trio in B major by Brahms, which constituted the all too brief program. Miss 
thorough mastery of the meanings of her music as well as of her instrument, and the result was as well- 
balanced, as facile and as impressive a trio recital as has been heard here this season—John H. Raftery, 


Address: Norfleet Trio Management, 200 Claremont Ave., New York 


Leeper Norfleet, 
Helen Norfleet, piano, showed 
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a player piano record furnished by Richard Strauss, with, 
the composer-pianist gracefully and smilingly leaning against 
the instrument, and, at the close, directing all applause 
towards the wooden virtuoso: Personally, I do not share 
the public resentment against such “stunts,” especially 
when, as in this case, the proceeds go to charity. It may 
be advisable, perhaps, to choose a more suitable locality 
for them, but I do not object to a good joke. In the 
present instance, however, the joke was far from good, 
and, aside from any fault one might have found with the 
proceedings themselves, the whole affair was “langweilig” 
to an appalling degree. 

Speaking of freaks, Tenor Tauber, who was one of the 
participants in this so-called entertainment, acted as his 
own accompanist to songs of his own, and the best thing 
one might say for them is that they were well suited to 


ete ie sat 


A CLEVER CARTOON OF RICHARD MAYR, 
star bass of the Vienna Staatsoper and Lieder singer. 
He was a principal singer at the Salzburg Festival 
and has regularly sung at Bayreuth, Drawn by Arthur 
Stadler, Vienna, (From Musikalischer Kurier, Vienna.) 


the occasion, Tauber, talented and musical as he is, is 
a sad example of the flippancy now prevalent among our 
artists. Let them make money, by all means, but let them 
not lose all sense of dignity! Money is, after all, the 
one thing that counts here nowadays, even in music. It 
has enabled a lady named Grete Drucker, the wife of a 
prominent banker, to engage a Felix Weingartner -—s 
orchestral leader for her vocal antics, presented to an 
overflowing house consisting almost exclusively of million- 
aires—and of critics who showed enthusiasm. And again 
money enabled a young and justly unknown composer named 
Richard Schwarz to get the Gottesmann Quartet to pro- 
duce his string quartet in B flat major. But, conservative 
as this new Republic of ours is in its regard for society 
and aristocracy, high birth sometimes helps and is as much 
of an asset as money. A Baron Pereira, heretofore known, 
to some at least, as a former high military official, suddenly 
discovered his ambitions as a composer, and the result 
was a “Composition Concert,” the more splendid part of 
which took place in the audience. It was a most luxurious 
affair somewhat on the order of a court ball. Yes, there 
was some music too, and also a long printed program 
which made allusion to Moussorgsky as “also having been 
a cavalry officer.” This, however, was the only similarity 
discernible between Moussorgsky and his ambitious “col- 
league,” August Amadé, alias Baron Pereira. 


Son or Liszt. 


_ Some freakishness, though on a more legitimate plane, 
is conspicuous in the work of Paul de Conne, who counts 
among the the more prominent members of the local pianistic 
fraternity. Some claim that he must have dropped an 
“h” from his name somewhere, though he is a Russian by 
birth, and he himself claims (with what accuracy no one 
has been able to ascertain) that his father was no less 
a person than Franz Liszt. At any rate, it -is the style 
of his celebrated would-be father that de Conne has adopted 
both in appearance and manner; and in his programs he 
prefers the brilliant element. His recent performance of 
the piano concerto in B flat by Sergei Bortkiewicz there- 
fore provided a welcome diversion for the admirers of his 
ea abilities. This is a decidedly “Frenchy” piece, 
half-way between César Franck and Debussy, and he doeal 
it with a vengeance. 

Another piano concerto new to Vienna, though the newly- 
arranged opus 1 of its distinguished author, was the highly 
effective one in F sharp minor by Rachmaninoff, wiich ios 
Sirota, the Polish pianist resident in Vienna, played with 
great success. This was the one redeeming feature ‘of an 
orchestral concert intended for the re-entrée of Vaclav 
Talich from Prague who had recently made a splendid 
impression as visiting conductor with the Czech Philhar- 
monic Orchestra from Prague. At the first rehearsal, 
however, Talich decided that it was impossible for him 
to work with a crowd of Ersatz players which the Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra had delegated for the occasion, and 
he fled in disgust, relinquishing his place to a less exacting 
local conductor who was more accustomed to the peculiar 
methods practised by our orchestral organizations. The 
anarchy prevailing with the members of the Vienna orches- 
tras is undoubtedly a grave danger to the reputation of 
this musical metropolis. Vienna’s orchestral players prefer 
playing in cafés to interpreting Beethoven, just as our 
singers prefer music hall engagements to their regular 
work at the Staatsoper. Money talks. ‘ 


Viotrin anv CeLto Novetties. 


Speaking of pluck: Mary Dickenson-Auner, the Irish 
violinist who sponsored Béla Bartok’s now famous violin 
sonata at its very first performance here last spring, made 
another bold bid for musical progress with her last recital 

Continued on page 51) 
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THIBAUD 


Second New York Recital Repeats Triumph of First 


TRIBUNE: For thoroughly finished violin- 
¢ playing, with a tone to charm 
the ear and a clamness of manner to appease the eye, 
one should go to —— Thibaud, who gave a delight- 
ful performance at his afternoon recital, his second 
this season, at Town Hall. It was not a display of 
fireworks. Mr. Thibaud is not and did not attempt to 
be a spectacular or flamboyant violinist. His playin 

was of the almost effortless type that looks muc 

easier than it is. With an ingratiating smoothness 
and singing quality of tone, he sailed through techni- 
cal thickets and tossed off double-stops without the 
drought and scraping which descends on some violin- 
ists as soon as complications are attempted. 


AMERICAN: 


Jacques Thibaud 


e Mr. Thibaud is not in need of 
HERALD: of 


commendation to this public. 

has long been a fafniliar visitor and is indeed a well 
established favorite. His art is so finished, so digni- 
fied and withal so full of subtle elements of expression 
that an afternoon may always be profitably given to 
listening to his playing. He was heard yesterday by 
a large audience in which were many of the local 
violinists and cellists, who undoubtedly found their 
hour and a half well spent. 


gave his 


WORLD: 


’ AGC. Mr. Thibaud’s clarity and grace, a true 
TIMES: manifestation of the Gallic spirit, are 
always in evidence in his playing; but he can sound 
a deeper and more serious note. The fire and bravura, 
the poetic delicacy that he put into Lalo’s well-worn 
“Symphonie Espagnole’’ presented it in a fresh and 
alluring aspect. Beethoven's sonata he played in the 
true style of chamber music, with a deep sincerity, 
with a fine rhythmic sense and finish of phrasing. He 
was ably seconded in this performance and in the 
accompaniments to the other numbers of the pro- 
gram by Charles Hart, pianist. 


There is a wonderful competence 
about Mr. Thibaud’s playing—not 


second violin recital yester- 
day afternoon in Town Hall. Ably assisted at the 
piano by Charles Hart, he played Beethoven's D 
major Sonata, opus 12, No. 1; Lalo’s “Symphonie 
Espagnole,” including the Scherzando; Chausson’s 
“Poeme,” and a group of pieces comprising the 
Weber-Kreisler ‘‘Larghetto,”’ a charming Andantino 
and Scherzetto by Francois Passe and Saint-Saéns’ 
“Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso."" Monsieur Thi- 
baud once more provided genuine pleasure through the 
finely balanced eloquence and distinction of his inter- 
pretative methods. 


in the usual sense of ‘good enough,”’ but in the sense 
that he inspires belief in his ability to perform the 
task at hand. One hears him play the opening bars 
of a work and settles back with a sigh of relief, secure 
in the knowledge that the music is in good hands, that 
the player will not fail either as technician or inter- 
yreter. He played yesterday with a finely tempered, 
ull-throated tone that kept its warmth and beauty 
throughout a wide gamut of color and dynamics, and 
throughout his program he displayed a_ comprehension 
of the music and an authority and breadth in his read- 
ings that came as a benefice after the emotional un- 
certainty and myopic literalness of the average fiddler. 
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Men may come and men-may go but music will 
live forever. 


° , 
They are making a great fuss about pilotless planes. 
Well, in music we've had playerless pianos for a long 


time. 
—  @ 
A Norwegian scientist says that music can be 
eaten, like food. Would Schonberg and Casella be 


digestible ? 
ee 


What many of us would like, would be to have the 
radio broadcast what some of the singers are saying 
when they sing in English. 


ccna srossnames 
The old song, Silver Threads Among the Gold, is 
obsolete now, because women either pull out the 
silver ones or have them dyed. 
See ea ae 
Is not some of the current social unrest caused by 
amateur parlor tenors and the small girls whose par- 
ents compel them to play a piece for the company ? 
sntniniatilliadaaiois 


“Just at present the Harvard yell has all other yells 
backed off the sounding board,” says the Morning 
Telegraph. We'll lay a wager on the yell of the 
claque at the Opera. 


Our concert artists more frequently say “I drew 
so and so much in such and such a place,” than “I 
made a great success in such and such a place.” Is 
it the spirit of our country or of the artists, or both? 


Leaman ptiinnanis 
Manager Hurok says that he is going to bring his 
Russian Opera Company here for a short season in 
May, which is good news for New York. The com- 
pany, under the influence of steady meals and steady 
work, has improved considerably upon its standard 
of last spring, so we are informed. 
cxinennahielpentinpions 
The best symphony orchestras in existence today 
are right here in this country. And last week at Car- 
negie Hall, Nicolai Sokoloff conclusively proved to 
New Yorkers that his Cleveland Orchestra must be 
ranked among the very best of those in America. 
The improvement that the talented conductor has 
brought about in his organization within two years is 
astonishing. 
a 
Many persons had wondered as to what had _be- 
come of the Caruso American Memorial Foundation 
which started with so much energy and publicity. It 
appears that the organization still is in active exist- 
ence and, as provided for in its constitution and by- 
laws, the annual meeting of its national committee 
will be held Wednesday, February 7, at the Bankers’ 
Club, 120 Broadway. A detailed report of the results 
of the fund-raising activities will then be presented, 


. without reservation. 
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directors will be elected, and the future of the 
Foundation will be determined. 


Rumor has it that Max Reinhardt will come to this 
country very soon. If he does it is to be hoped that 
some manager will engage him to put on those two 
delightful works of Offenbach—La Belle Helene and 
Orpheus. They ought to win here not only an 
artistic success but also a decided financial one. 


somnhcsll bane 

When a letter came into the office the other day 
from somewhere in the Middle West with a big 
sticker on the back of it. “Hempel Is Coming,” we 
thought to ourselves that there was a lively local 


manager somewhere out there with an eye for pub-— 


licity; we also.thought that Miss Hempel’s office, 
which doubtless furnished the stickers, also has a 
good idea of publicity. 


Henri Verbrugghen made a decided hit as conduc- 
tor of the Minneapolis Orchestra. With characteristic 
enterprise, he is always seeking to introduce some- 
thing new into musical life and programs. His 
latest was to give a very successful choral concert in 
connection with the Minneapolis Orchestra. It was 
decidedly successful and Mr, Verbrugghen hopes to 
build up a first class choral organization which will 
collaborate regularly with the orchestra. 


Although Margaret Matzenauer has been singing 
in this country for twelve years, her recent program 
at Carnegie Hall was the first recital she has given 
in New York in several years. It was a success 
from every standpoint. It is to be hoped that its 
results will convince this splendid artist that she has 
a New York public that admires her as a concert 
singer as much as it does in opera, and that she 
owes it to this public to appear here in recital every 
season—and more than once. 


—o—_ 
Andreas Dippel called on us this week and ex- 
plained at length his plans for reviving his opera 
company for next season. Mr. Dippel stated that he 
is to start shortly on a visit to about twenty cities 
which he wants to include in his circuit; and that, 
if he receives the financial support he desires, in- 
cluding the assembling of an ample working capital, 
he will reorganize his company for a tour of these 
cities; but that, contrary to his course this year, he 
will not make a move of any sort unless this support 
is absolutely assured. 


a Veneer 

Otto Kahn, addressing the Colony Club, spoke of 

a new theater to be built here under his patronage 
and under the management of Morris Gest, in which 
the American composer and artist will have a chance 
to be heard, along with the best of art and artists 
from abroad. Something can be done, something 
truly helpful, if Mr. Kahn will back the project 
But in a project in which native 
and foreign art and artists are both interested, it has 
always been the experience so far that the home 
talent has had to take second chance. Before com- 
menting on the plan, one must wait for more detailed 


information, 
A ee 


The Kansas City Conservatory Orchestra, Arnold 
Volpe conductor, “the object of which,” to quote 
from a program note, “is to promote efficiency, rou- 
tine and experience among students and prospective 
professional musicians,” is doing an important 
Americanization work. It is helping, as other similar 
organizations are doing, to put American musicians 
in our symphony orchestras, and it is helping, which 
is no less important, to make our next generation of 
musicians the equal of any in the world. How suc- 
cessful these efforts have so far been is demonstrated 
by the success of the recent concert of the orchestra, 
of which an account is given in another column, at 
which a classic program was played in such a way 
as to captivate the critics as well as the public. 


The Ukrainian National Chorus left Mexico last 
Saturday after breaking all records for a musical at- 
traction in that city. Originally announced for four 
performances, the number was increased to seven- 
teen. Beginning in one theater, the chorus soon 
moved to another, the largest in Mexico City, and in 
addition gave a number of outdoor performances in 
the Plaza del Toro. The record audience numbered 
no less than 32,600 persons, larger even than that 
which assembled to hear the late Enrico Caruso on 
the occasion of his visit a short time before his death. 
Owing to the success of the Mexican engagements 
the Pacific Coast dates were cancelled for this year. 
The chorus on its return to the United States will fill 
the remainder of its scheduled dates through the 
Middle West and East and will then sail for South 
America where it will have an extended season next 
summer, returning for its second American tour the 
season of 1923-24. Manager Rabinoff is heartily to 
be congratulated on the energy and determination 
which he exhibited in bringing over this large body of 
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COUE 


One of our occasional contributors recently 
offered us an article dealing with the value of 
Couéism for the musician. The article was re- 
fused, not because it was not a fairly good 
article but because, in the first place, we had 
said the same things in various ways before, 
and because, in the second place, a too strong 
commendation of Couéism is dangerous for any- 
body, and especially dangerous for the artist. 

Not that we have anything against Coué or his 
system. O my no! Not being a musician it is 
not our business to concern ourselves with him 
or his practices. 

Yet, as appears from our contributor’s article, 
we cannot leave the question alone. It is thrust 
upon us. 

Until that article was laid on our desk we had 
not associated Coué with the musical profession: 
at all, After glancing over the article, however, 
we suddenly came to the realization that here 
was one musician putting his faith in Coué, and 
that there might be others, many others. 

Now, our treatment of the Coué type of 
psychology has always been negative. It has not 
been our effort to try to persuade people to fool 
themselves, but rather to learn not to fool them- 
selves, which is quite another matter. There is 
a vast difference between the mad “Better and 
better” formula and the sane “Know thyself!” 

We have endeavored to give our readers 
(those who happened to need it) courage. We 
have endeavored to persuade certain dis- 
couraged ones that their discouragement was 
groundless, that they were permitting them- 
selves to be ruled by baseless fear. 

Not that we had any idea who these readers 
were when we wrote the editorials. They were 
not aimed at anybody. But the letters we sub- 
sequently received proved that they had found 
thet mark. And some readers were highly 
grateful. 

But, note this! Our attitude has always been 
“Know yourself,” not “Fool yourself.” For it 
is just as bad, and far more dangerous, to think 
you are better than you are, as to think you are 
worse than you are. Self-dissatisfaction has 
made more great artists than self-satisfaction 
ever did or ever will, 

Not that we have anything against Coué or 
his system. 

But we have one case in mind of a singer who 
permitted himself to get a chronic throat trouble 
by believing that nature would take care of 
itself or that germs could be killed by wishing 
them dead. Instead of having succeeded in 
wishing the germs dead this singer has got him- 
self in such a condition that he wishes himself 
dead. 

The trouble with Coué and all his ilk is, that 
there is some truth in the things they preach. If 


- only one could use them in moderation they 


would no doubt be useful. But the very first 
thing we are told is that we must “go the whole 
hog.” If we carry our doubts with us we will 
defeat the system. It is not a thing that one can 
try to see if it works. If it is approached with 
that mental attitude it is sure not to work. 

It reminds us of a man we once saw in Hun- 
gary who believed that if you struck a knife 
blade hard enough and quick enough with the 
flat of the hand the hand would not be cut. It 
was in a cafe, or rather on the sidewalk in front 
of a cafe, mid-afternoon. The man had not 
been drinking. He was perfectly sober. Also 
he was a university student, apparently intel- 
ligent. 

Yet he set that knife edge up on the table, 
holding it in that position with his left hand, and 
struck it with all his force with the open pale of 
his right hand. Since that day we have never 
for a moment doubted the power or the vast 
danger of imagination, self-deception, belief in 
all sorts of things that are disproved by common- 
sense and experience. 

There is only one good attitude for a mu- 
sician: a level head—neither chronic discour- 
agement nor fear, neither conceit nor self-satis- 
faction. The truth is, that every one of us can 
say to himself every day of his life: “I'm pretty 
good, but I might be better.” 

But you won't get better by just saying so. 


artists. He deserved the sailian —and unexpected 
—success which the chorus won in Mexico. It has 
made good, not only there but also everywhere else it 
has appeared. 
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SCHOENBERG AND HIS 
MOON-MAD PIERROT 


The following article on the forthcoming produc- 
tion of Schénberg’s Pierrot Lunaire is contributed by 
the International Composers’ Guild. The Musicat 
CouRIER assumes no responsibility for the evident 
enthusiasm of the writer. The work may be as good 
as some people seem to think; it may be as bad as 
others seem to think. It is certainly interesting, and 
those who are interested will find a complete discus- 
sion of the subject in the Musicat Courter of July 
7, 1921. 


“What kind of music is this,” exclaimed James Huneker 
ten years ago, on hearing a Berlin performance of Arnold 
Schonberg’s Pierrot Lunaire, “music that can paint a 
crystal sigh, the blackness of prehistoric night, the abysm 
of a morbid soul, the man in the moon, the faint sweet 
odors of an impossible fairyland and the strut of the 
dandy from Bergamo?” 

Echoes of this frank bewilderment may find their way 
here when for the first time an American audience hears 
this celebrated melodrama which is to be given its premiére 
at the concert of the International Composers’ Guild at the 
Klaw Theater, February 4. For comparatively little of 
Schénberg’s great output has been heard here—a few early 
piano pieces, a sextet, five orchestral pieces and the Pelleas. 
He has a sort of widespread notoriety as a modern musicial 
ogre, but of his powers there have been few demonstrations, 
and his maturer work in unknown. 

This Viennese is a unique figure, standing somewhat 
apart from the old and the new order, baffling the critics 
who would fix his niche, by his profound mastery of the 
devices of the past, his inexhaustible invention, and his 
passion for freedom. In the Pierrot Lunaire there seems 
to be a consensus of opinion, one can discern these seem- 
ingly contradictory elements of his genius in their most 
characteristic form, and feel the coming abandonment out 
of which he has created the newer music that has startled 
Europe during the last decade. 

Born in Vienna, 1874, Schonberg is said to be entirely 
self-taught. He made his own intensive studies of Bach, 
Beethoven and Mozart. Later Brahms took precedence over 
these masters. While still a comparatively unknown com- 
poser, he acquired fame as a great teacher. In 1901 he 
repaired to Berlin where he had his earliest opportunity 
to conduct. Here he aroused the interest of Richard 
Strauss, while Gustav Mahler had already looked with 
encouragement at the work of the young man. Returning 
to Vienna a few years later he resumed his teaching, but 
concentrated with increasing fervor on his compositions. 

Little by little, and against steady and angry opposition, 
his fame as an iconoclast in the world of music spread 
beyond Vienna. During the last decade he has made occa- 
sional concert tours, conducting principally his Pierrot, 
which has been heard in practically every important city 
in Europe, and has been the center of more hot controversy 
than any recent modern work. In Vienna he is revered by 
a circle of young disciples, who have united in publishing 
a eulogy of their master. Schonberg has frequently been 
compared with Wagner for the intensity of the enmity and 
adulation he stirs in people, the hypnotic quality of his 
personality. 

To realize the significance of Pierrot, it is important 
to glance, if ever so briefly, at the works which have pre- 
ceded it. Beginning with several groups of piano pieces, 
independent of the songs which he wrote for them, Schén- 
berg in his early twenties experimentéd with the semi-tonal 
inflections of conventional harmony, creating therewith the 
mood pictures now so thoroughly familiar to concert audi- 
ences everywhere. 

Still in the early flush of his inspiration, he wrote his 
sextet, the Verklaerte Nacht, his tone poem Pelleas and 
Mellisande, which was contemporaneous with Debussy’s 
opera, and his Gurrelieder, a remarkable work for solos, 
chorus and orchestra, inspired by the poem of Jens Peter 
Jacobsen, which exploits Schénberg’s predelection for wide 
intervals and broad melodic line. Completed when he was 
only twenty-six, it is considered by some authorities to be 
a landmark in the record of German music. These are 
the outstanding products of Schénberg’s “Wagnerian period,” 
in which he exhausted the principles of polyphonic text 
from the point to which the great German had developed 
them in Parsifal and the Meistersinger. 


Following these experiments came a reversion to classical 
models, in which the development of logical thematic ma- 
terial and an absorption in counterpoint are most marked. 
The Kammer-symphonie, new piano pieces, and many lieder 
were the product of this stage of rigorous and self-imposed 
discipline, compositions in which there is a curious juxta- 
position of revolutionary ideas with formalities. 

Having by this time accomplished a pioneer work with 
the chamber orchestra for solo instruments—developing in 
the process a newer and subtler use of tone-color, Schén- 
berg then, with a mounting impatience for the old forms, 
increasingly apparent in his later work, proceeded to 
abandon the older tonality, and retaining the principle of 
thematic recurrence, created his Pierrot Lunaire. 


This is a melodrama, which consists of a series of twenty- 
one mood pictures inspired by the poems of Albert Giraud 
which were translated and adapted in German by Otto 
Ehrich Hartleben. They treat of moonlight, columbine, 
night, the maiden, the gibbet, the madonna—lyrics of mad- 
ness, of morbid pensiveness, of shrieking whims and deli- 
cate, decadent sentiment. There is a gory mist over this 
Pierrot, which lifts for brief glimpses of simple beauty, 
of homesickness, and the freshness of a flower. 

To convey the atmosphere of these curious poems, Schén- 
berg has employed a favorite device, the Sprech-stimme, 
a difficult method of delivery, neither speech, nor song, nor 
chanting, a vocal process for which he has scored his in- 
tervals exactly as they would be written for singing. 
During the last decade, men and women both have inter- 
preted the role. 

Sometimes merging into the background, at others com- 
pletely engulfing the voice, and then again in individual 
combat with it, eight instruments combine to paint the pic- 
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ture—piano, violin, viola, cello, flute, piccolo, clarinet and 
bass clarinet. 

The effect of these remarkable songs has been variously 
described in the whole adjectival range from hideous to 
beautiful. But apparently arch-enemy and devoted disciple 
unite in the impression that whether demoniac or heavenly 
they are inspired. From Huneker they evoked a kind of 
shuddering awe, which conceded the conciseness of treat- 
ment, the courage, and the contrapuntal genius of the 
composer, but compelled him to the utterance of such 
phrases as “decomposition of tones,” “exquisitely horrible,” 
“the work of a man who can portray in tone sheer ugliness 
with such crystal clearness.” 

While the Pierrot Lunaire is not the last gesture of 
the composer, there is a general feeling that so far it is 
his most significant one. Recent years have brought forth 
a Gliickliche Hand, Erwartung and Jacobsleiter, orchestral 
works with the combination of Sprechstimme in solo and 
in chorus. In these he is reported to have created a newer 
musical idiom which deliberately avoids every trace of the 
past. 

An interesting parallel has been drawn by Cecil Gray, 
an English admirer of Schénberg, between the composer 
and the poet William Blake. There is a similarity, he 
points out, in energy, disdain of sensuous beauty, ascetic 
and passionate and highly imaginative qualities, and an 
unconquerably pedantic strain. In Schénberg’s progress he 
likens Pierrot Lunaire to Blake’s Book of Job, while the 
latter’s Gliickliche Hand goes hand in hand with the intri 
cate and over-stylized Prophetic Books. 

“Pierrot Lunaire,” says Mr. Gray, “plays the most im- 
portant part in the harlequinade at the end of the romantic 
drama in which the romantic spirit satirizes itself, parodies 
its own heroic attitudes, mocks at its own image reflected 
in the glass and scoffs derisively at its own achievement in 
a last paroxysm of supreme disillusion.” 

“Schonberg,” he says, “is the last of the passing race 
of heroic pioneers, explorers, navigators, the inspired creator 
of Pierrot Lunaire.” 


ae 
CLASSIC CHURCH MUSIC 


My advice to every reader who is interested in 
church music, every reader who is a church singer, 
organist or choir director or who ever expects to be in 
any way associated with the music of the church, is to 
get a copy of a pamphlet entitled Defense of Classic 
Church Music by Richard L. Cannon, published by 
the Methodist Book Concern, Cincirmati, to read it, 
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God, to Thee, Rock of Ages, Jesus, Lover of My Soul, 
Abide With Me, etc. Add to this a live, progressive, and 
God-like ministry and you will have a church whose mission 
is not a failure, and where men and women will come to 
drink in that larger life, eternal in the heavens. 

Why object to classic church music? Is it because most 
trained or professional singers are believed to be worldly? 
How do you know it? Is the banker, merchant, or profes- 


. sional man any better because he gives te the church when 


he is not a member, than the professional singer or or- 
ganist who gives his service very often for small pay? 

Why oppose the introduction of paid singers into our 
churches, provided they are men and women of Christian 
principles or of good moral character? Your answer is, “I 
am opposed to paying persons (or professionals, you can put 
it) for singing God’s praise.” You forget that these persons 
have devoted years to this accomplishment, which has cost 
them time and money. Suppose they are professionals: 
they adopt this mode of earning their living, just the same 
as a mechanic, lawyer, minister, or physician. You might 
as well say, because the minister preaches the word of God, 
he should do it gratis. 

The rendition of the oratorios of the masters and the 
classic music of our modern writers are bringing mankind 
to a closer union with God, as revealed by these works of 
sacred melody. The Protestant Episcopal Church, because 
of the character of its service, demands that class of mu- 
sic, which at once becomes soul-inspiring. The chant, te- 
deum, and offertory require more than the simple melody. 
The language, which is grand and beautiful, embodying all 
the Christian’s heart desires, is wafted to the soul of the 
listener by the sacred melodies of the ancient authors. 


The writer gives many figures to prove that music 
is being more and more appreciated in our churches, 
and gives credit especially to the Episcopal and 
Catholic churches for maintaining the highest ideals 
as regards the sort of music that should be sung. 
He has a good deal to say in opposition to modern 
gospel songs and revival hymns and blames them for 
the present corrupt taste in church music. That may 
be so, but it is also no doubt true that these tunes 
served their purpose. With the general advance of 


culture they are dying out of their own accord. 
But it is sure that the writer is correct in his argu- 
ment that church music should be paid music, and 
that the hymns and anthems sung, the music played, 
should be genuinely religious, serious, cit ar 
F, , 





and to pass it around among 
those influential people who 
are interested in the financial 
support of the music of the 
church, 

This pamphlet is a good, 
honest, fervent and convinc- 
ing plea for real music in the 
churches—in all churches— 
and the writer evidently does 
not believe in amateur music 
or have much faith in under- 
paid organists and choirs. | 
entirely agree with him, and 
I am also in entire accord 
with his plea for a better class 
of music in some of the 
Protestant churches. A few 
passages from his pamphlet 
may be quoted by way of 
illustrating the vigor of his 
style and his good common 
sense : 

Sacred music is the ladder of 
hope upon which our thoughts 
ascend and will aid us in painting 
the picture of the life beyond. 

The disposition of our churches 
to ‘curtail the usefulness of the 
choir, limits its power for good 
and to finally dispense with its 
services altogether when expenses 
are to be reduced, should be 
strongly condemned. When the 
music committee of any church 
desires to cut down the appropria- 
tion, let the choirmaster call 
their attention to these words of 
Martin Luther: “I have always 
loved music, and I would not 
give away for a great deal the 
little I know. I am not at my 
ease with those that have a con- 
tempt for music. Music is a 
discipline—it makes men sweeter, 
more virtuous, and wiser. One 
can be sure of finding the germs 
of a goodly number of virtues in 
the heart of those who have a 
taste for music, but those who 
have no taste for it I value as a 
stick or stone. I pretend, and 
declare it without shame, that, 
after theology, there is no art 
comparable to music. When na- 
tural music is perfected by art, 
we see as far as we are able the 
great and perfect wisdom of God 
in his fine work of music.” j 

Have the best trained choir 


your money will command. Give 
to your congregations the har- 
moniés of the old masters, and 
let the people join in singing, 
amid the peals of the organ, those 
grand old hymns, Nearer, My 





Photo © Underwood Underwood : , : 
PADEREWSKI PHOTOGRAPHED AT DAYTON, OHIO, WHILE ON TOUR. 
This photograph is said to be the first taken of Ignace Jan Paderewski, 1 
pianist and former Polish premier, while on his present tour of A merica, 
attempts have been made to get pictures in practically every city he has , 
This one is a flashlight made just as the famous pianist was returning to his private 
car in the railway yards at Dayton, O., vigil 
January 22, 1923, The photographer succeeded only after a seventeen hour vigil. 





world-famous 
although 
visited. 


at ten minutes before midnight, from a concert, 
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VARIATIONETTES 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


When Kingsbery Foster was prospecting around 
the country recently he registered at a small town 
hotel where half the time of the proprietor was spent 
in conversing with his guests. “What’s your busi- 
ness?” he asked Foster. “I’m an impresario,” replied 
the manager. “Impresario—impresario?” asked the 
puzzled boniface, scratching his head; “oh, yes, I 
know. One of them played here a couple of weeks 
ago, and he took a live rabbit and two hens out of 
Deacon Snipgrass’ hat.” 

nere*e 

Many part-songs deserve just that name and 

nothing else. 
nme 

The Jewish Musical World, in Yiddish, monthly, 
is to make its initial appearance in New York in Feb- 
ruary, and announces itself as “the first music maga- 
zine in the Yiddish language ever published in this 
country.” Its editor writes to the MusicaL Courter 
editor and asks him whether he sympathizes with the 
aims of the forthcoming paper. He does, provided 
its aims are to collect news, get subscribers, and pro- 
cure advertisements. Among the list of contributors 
promised by the Jewish Musical World are A. Baron, 
Platon Brounoff, Charles D. Isaacson, Leo Orn- 


stein, Josiah Zuro, and “Beethoven II,” Any rela- 
tion to Washington II? 

nem, 
_In the Mornmg Telegraph: “Why haven't 


makers or advertisers of musical instruments called 
attention to the fact that purchase of their goods 
would be ‘a sound investment’? Also, that they 


would add to the good tone of any household ? 
nme 
We are’ living in wonderful times. If you are 


able to think up a good new name for a health food 
or a new soft drink, you could make more money out 
of your idea than if you were to create a whole new 
symphony. 

mee, 

Conductors on wheels, these baton gentlemen who 
keep traveling from orchestra to orchestra. 

nme 

The unsuccessful musician waits for something to 
turn up. That’s Micawberizing. The successful 
musician lets people know what he can do. That’s 
advertising. 

eer, 

An Illinois pastor has whistling solos in his church 
to increase the attendance. Just now the Jews are 
agitating a “Go to Synagogue Week.” Why not try 
jewsharp solos in their houses of worship? 

nne 

Seeing a musty volume on our bookshelf, called 
“Memories of an Old Organist,” we are reminded 
that memories are an incumbrance and reminiscence 
is a disease. 

a 

Some persons chide us for our frequent references 
to horse | But there is the scholarly Marx, 
who wrote: “The pianoforte is the racecourse of 
imagination.” He was right, to judge by the way 
some of the pianists hoof it over the keys. 

mene 

A Finnish musical magazine sends us a marked 
copy of a poem, for reviewing, it is to be presumed. 
This is the final stirring stanza: 

Niin se rauhast’ myrskyn muuttuu 
Myrskyst’ taasen ilohon 

Elohonsa milloin suuttuu 

Milloin kaipaa kalmistoon. 

The sentiment of the lines is lofty but there is a 
limp in the meter, it seems to us. 

nner” 

“A Welsh gipsy who lives in the town of Llaner- 
chymedd has made a harp from old boxes with an 
ordinary pine spar as an upright.” That’s nothing. 
We knew a girl pianist who could make mincemeat 
out of any ordinary Chopin ballade or Beethoven 
sonata, 

nke 


We are glad to find Deems Taylor (in the World) 
endorsing an idea which we suggested several years 
ago to most of the orchestral conductors of this coun- 
try. We trust that Mr. Taylor may be more success- 
ful in bringing the scheme to fruition than we were : 

Prize competitions and all-American orchestral programs 
have their place, and do at least no harm; but the 
composer as a class today needs something beyond prizes and 
the cheers of his friends. He needs most of all a chance to 
learn.his trade. One can learn the theory of symphonic 
composition out of books, just as one can a the theory 
of orchestration; but theory has astonishingly little to do 
with practice. The symphony that sounds impressive on the 
piano may shrink and leak alarmingly when it gets to the 


merican | 


orchestra, and what looks well on a sheet of score-paper 
may not “sound” at all in actual performance. 

There is only one way for a tyro composer to learn— 
really learn—form and instrumentation, and that is to hear 
his music played by an orchestra. That, in present-day 
America, is about the most difficult thing in the world for 
the tyro composer to manage. Hence our scheme, which is 
as follows: 

Let some organization—the Juilliard Foundation, for in- 
stance, which seems to have much money and rather in- 
determinate aims—buy, say, ten extra rehearsals a season 
from every first-class symphony orchestra in the United 
States (they are not so numerous; the cost would be about . 
$75,000 a year). These rehearsals would be devoted to 
reading orchestral music by Americans. There would be 
local committees of experts which would pass not upon the 
merits of the music submitted but simply upon its literacy— 
i. e., whether it could be played at all, Otherwise there 
would be no requirements for acceptance. Any American 
could submit his music and have it played through by a 
good orchestra, under a competent conductor. 

These readings would not be competitions or perform- 
ances. There would be no audiences and no judges. In- 
stead, the young American anxious to learn his business 
could hear his orchestra scores pares and hear his mis- 
takes. That done, he could take his work home and, if he 
thought it good, revise it—or tear it up. After a season 
or two of such hearings the young American would have a 
valuable background of practical experience in addition to 
his theoretical knowledge. When MacDowell was living in 
Wiesbaden during the early eighties, the conductor of the 
local orchestra used to try over his orchestral compositions 
for him after rehearsals; MacDowell attributed much of 
his orchestral skill to these informal readings. Perhaps if 
we created a few more such opportunjties we might develop 
a few more MacDowells, e 


Dr. Percy S. Grant is in danger of losing his pulpit 
because he denies the divinity of Christ. There is no 
punishment, however, for those who put aside the 
musical gods and worship false idols. 


Is a Mussolini needed in music? 
nee 


A jokester took to the Metropolitan Opera House 
a little sign reading “English Spoken Here,” but at 
the last moment he lacked the courage to nail it up 
in the lobby as he had intended. 
meme 


The Ruhr episode is developing into an Aufruhr. 
nee ' 
Cognac and Carmen are among the French prod- 
ucts being boycotted by the Germans in Berlin. 
nere 
On a recent concert tour which carried him 
through Indiana, Mischa Levitzki found that he had 
to make several trips to cities where he was scheduled 
to appear, by jumps which necessitated uncomfort- 
ably early rising. One morning, when he was due to 
reach a town shortly after dawn, he was startled 
suddenly from his sleep by the conductor’s calling 
loudly, ““Mishawaka—Mishawaka.” Levitzki heard 
the call and said to himself sleepily but proudly, 
“Fame is a curious thing!” At that moment it oc- 
curred to him to raise the window-shade, and on the 
station sign-post he read: “Mishawaka.” 
nee 


Lewiston, Me., 
January 26, 1923. 
Dear VARIATIONETTES : 

The other day, in our Northern town, we had to. sit 
through hours of a supposedly new musical comedy. It 
was according to press notices, “The Most—,” “The Great- 
est—,” etc., “of its kind ever produced.” At its conclusion 
we came out exhausted with the deadly old tunes and the 
deadly old jokes resurrected from the tombs of the Egyptian 
Pharaohs and tumbled out of mummified wrappings for the 
edification of the public. It made us think of Peddie’s little 
tweedle in the treble, in his humoreske column that he reg- 
ularly runs in a state paper while not especially engaged 
in inviting Galli-Curci and Paderewski, etc., to come up 
and entertain the folks. “What is a libretto, dad?” Peddie 
makes the little boy ask his father, whereupon the old man 
solemnly replies, “A libretto, my son, is a home for old 
jokes.” And do you know, the only thing lacking was that 
he ought to have added that a musical comedy is the place 
where you take them out in the park for an airing. 


Yours, 
LN. F. 
ere 
If this were spring and the weather forecaster were 
to predict light airs for next day, we would have 
material for a good musical paragraph. 
| nm mR 
An old timer is one who says he can remember 
when they could sing at the Metropolitan. 
nne 
Another old timer is one who can remember when 
conductors used to lead their own orchestras all 


season, 
nee 


“Proving the true economic relation of grand opera 
to business,” writes R. McK., “your MusicaL 
Courser of January 25 announces in a naively proud 
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headline over Réné Devries’ signature: ‘Chicago 
Opera Loss Only Eighty Per Cent. of the Guaran- 
tee.’ The word any — hands me the laugh.” 


Marjorie Haynes communicates all the way from 
Monte Carlo: “Do you know why the music is so 
jolly at the Casino ip? Pe sa they bar minors.” 


Now that the male pianists nearly all have short 
hair the ladies of the keyboard are beginning to wear 
theirs long. Maria Carreras is the latest local re- 
cruit to the aniragecnaty poet 


The dancers now having found their way to the 
concert platform, what steps ought to be taken—if 
any—to keep the jugglers, equilibrists, and acrobats 
within the vaudeville and circus boundaries? If any 
of them should think to do their stunts at Carnegie 
Hall to the accompaniment of classical tunes played 
by evmphons orchestras, all will be lost. Musicians, 
rally while there still is time, 
mR 

After all, it is the younger music critics who are 
the wisest. In New York nearly all of them have 
gone into business. 

2 R 

We told you recently what Ford, Carnegie, and 
other billionaires thought about subventioning or- 
chestras. Maybe that is why Charles H. Battey, of 
Providence, sends us a circular about his play, A 
Fynans Seer, or the Rich Man Who Was Poor To- 
ward the Fine Arts. Another play announced by 
the circular is Singer and Poet, or the Wrong Kind 
of Singing Teacher, as Well as Wrong Kind of 
Editor. 

ere, 

“Why the splendid isolation of Mozart symphonies 

in your orchestral programe i. J. P. F. interrogates. 


A morose humorist in the Evening Telegram com- 
plains that “The objection to a radio concert is that 
there is nobody’s foot to beat time back of your opera 
chair.” 

ere 

From Harmonia comes this tribute: “Carmen was 
sung in the Mexico City bullring a short while ago, 
and it pleased me to see that your column was manful 
enough not to say anything about ‘throwing the bull,’ 
a ‘bully performance,’ etc.” 

nrmre*e 

A contemporary heads an article: “Philadelphia 
Hails Eminent Musicians.” Well “New York Rains 
Eminent Musicians.” 

2 8 


“You define a ‘Pop’ concert as one where the lis- 
teners may pop in and out,” a St. Louis reader com- 
municates, “but in our family we call it a Pop con- 
cert, because it is the only kind to which Pop can be 
made to go.” 

La 

F. P. A. takes us to task in The World because we 
said that Arthur Guiterman writes his rhymed book 
reviews (in Life) in couplets. We should have said 
quatrains, and we hasten to clear Mr. Guiterman’s 
name of our vile accusation, | 

ere 

Apologies also to Theodore Roehl, the music critic 
of the New Orleans Item. A few issues ago we 
spoke of him as a pianist and a former pupil of 
Godowsky. Along comes the attached defense : 


New Orleans, January 23, 1923. 
DEAR VARIATIONETTES : . 

For the love of Mike, what are you trying to do to me? _ 

Who in thunder ever told you I was a “former piano pupil 
of Godowsky”? I am very much afraid you have gotten me 
in bad, for I know of at least one person in New Orleans 
who’s going to think I am posing as a Godowsky pupil and 
that I gave you that information. 

As a matter of fact; the closest I have ever been to the 
great pianist was the fifth row in the auditorium when he 
played here. And the only conversation I ever had with 
him was the one-sided conversation that took place when I 
wrote the usual and expected sweet nothings about his 
“singing tone,” his “impeccable technic,” his “super intelli- 
gence,” his abundant “fund of temperament” and his “deli- 
cate nuances,” ‘ 

Please straighten out your dear readers on this by mak- 
ing due correction, won't you, for everyone in New Or- 
leans knows I am not a pianist and that I never studied with 
any great pianist. And they have alteady started to “kid” 
me about that and wonder how much I had to pay you for 
the mention. I don’t play the piano, though I have had my 
voice cultivated to a point where it gives me a good deal 
of pleasure and my listeners, I am sure, a corresponding 
amount of misery. 

The information was given to us by Robert Hayne 
Tarrant, New Orleans impresario. We wrote to Mr. 
Roehl to invite his traducer to a meeting under the 
famous old duelling oaks in New Orleans, and to see 
to it that R. H. T. does not create any more pianists 
in an already overcrowded profession. 

nee, 

A bridge enthusiast listening to a pianist hammer- 

ing out a thunderous crescendo, whispered to his 
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neighbor: “He has double forte and is leading 

through strength.” If you don’t believe this, ask 

the neighbor. 
eRe 

We are being made happy with many intended con- 
tributions for “Variationettes.” Of course we cannot 
publish them all, but we shall endeavor to use as 
many as possible. Meanwhile our well meaning co- 
adjutors should know that we are grateful for their 
kindly thought. 

eRe 

One who signs himself “Music Lover No. 641,- 
293,” complains heatedly : “It is time for someone to 
call attention to the way the Wagner operas are being 
mutilated at the Metropolitan. I attend every Wag- 
ner performance with my score and I am shocked 
and horrified to see how many of the most beautiful 
passages are eliminated by the conductor—or who- 
ever else is responsible for the cuts, which are shame- 
ful, inartistic, and cold blooded.” Cold cuts, as it 
were. 

eRe 

St. Peter (to Chicago critic, just arrived )—“How 
do you like the harp-playing up here ?” 

Chicago Critic (cautiously )}—‘Are they Lyon & 
Healy harps?” 

nme 

Preachers are crowding out the prima donnas as 
favorites of the news editors, 

eRe, 

“Berlin Hears Old d’Albert Work,” Musical 
America tells in a headline. According to all ac- 
counts, old d’Albert still works very well. 

nRmre 

The present epidemic of ladies who right their 
wrongs with a revolver should induce the always 
timely Gatti-Casazza to produce here as soon as pos- 
sible, Hindesmith’s new opera, Murder, the Hope 
of Women, which had its premiére at Stuttgart. 

Some cities are visited by influenza and others by 
Italian opera companies that use a piano and a violin 
in place of an orchestra. 

nme 

The recent president of the Hod Carriers’ Union 
has been elected business agent of the Musical 
Mutual Protective Union. If we were a headline 
writer on a daily we would caption our news article: 
“From Brick to Bach,” “From the Hod to Haydn” 
or just “Gives Up Mortar for Music.” 

ere”, 

Nilly—“Would you like to go to a concert tonight, 
or what?” 

Willy—‘Let’s what.” 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
POs ee 


THE SALZBURG FESTIVAL 


Salzburg announces its annual festival for next 
August. It will again be under the direction of 
Strauss, in conjunction with his associate at Vienna, 
Franz Schalk. Reinhardt will supervise the dramatic 
part of the festival, Roller of Vienna will look out 
for the scenery—and another von Hofmannsthal 
mystery play is promised. In other words, the 
“gang” will be in full control again. The Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra will participate both in the 
operatic productions and a series of symphony con- 
certs. It has been said that Strauss’ new opera, In- 
termezzo, will be produced as the feature of the fes- 
tival, but the official preliminary announcement does 
not promise that. We hope that the Salzburg au- 
thorities will not be offended if we suggest that a 
few more rehearsals and a few more first rank artists 
would do a lot to improve the quality of their coming 
festival over last year’s. 

a 


MUSIC MISSING IN CONEY ISLAND 


Coney Island lost its Music last week. His first 
name was Morris and he was seventeen years old. 
He strolled away at 11 a. m., Tuesday, not to return. 
Right above him in the list of missing persons was 
Teresa Capurso, sixteen, who ran away from Brook- 
lyn—as others have done before. “She had tattooed 
on her left arm an eagle and on her right arm a kew- 
pie.” This has nothing in particularly to do with 
music—Morris, or any other; but we refer to it, 
since tattooing is one of the sister arts. As somebody 
used to sing in one of Victor Herbert's delightful 
light operas : 

“It is perfectly true 


You can beat a tattoo, : 
But you can’t beat a tattooed man!” 


sila inten 
YOUNG ARTISTS’ CONTEST 
All competitors who contemplate entering the 
New York State Federation of Music Clubs’ contest 
are requested to enter their names not later than 
March 15. Further details will be published later. 
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MR. AND MRS. L. E. BEHYMER CELEBRATE 
THIRTY-SEVENTH WEDDING 


ANNIVERSARY 





Presented with Silver Loving Cup by Los Angeles Gamut Club 


Out in Los Angeles they are always doing something to 
L, E. Behymer, impresario ordinary and extraordinary to 
the Pacific Coast, president emeritus of the National Con- 
cert Managers’ Association, and a lot of other things. Just 
because he and Mrs. Behymer had been married for thirty- 
seven years the other day (no excuse at all!) the Gamut 
Club insisted on presenting them with a silver loving cup 
and christening him “Pop.” But let the Los Angeles Eve- 
ning Herald (January 11) tell the story: 

“Pop” Behymer, who, as impresario in chief for Cali- 
fornia, Arizona and New Mexico, has been responsible for 
bringing to the Southwest many of the greatest concert 
artists, orchestras and ballets of two continents, today, with 
Mrs. Behymer, received many congratulations on the thirty- 
seventh anniversary of their marriage. 

The anniversary was formally celebrated yesterday and 
last night, but messages of felicitation continued to pour 
in today. 

The effect of Mr. Behymer’s personality upon tempestu- 
ous prima donnas and choleric concertmeisters has been of 
so soothing a quality that in inner musical circles the world 
over he is known as “Pop.” 

Loving Cup PresENTED 

As the peak of yesterday's celebration a dinner was tend- 
ered, and a loving cup presented Mr, and Mrs. Behymer 
by the entire membership of the Gamut Club, of which Mr. 
Behymer is president. Seward Simons made the presenta- 
tion speech; Ben Field, vice-president of the club, was 
toastmaster, and all the members of the Los Angeles artistic 
colony were present to honor “Pop.” 

Thirty-five of the thirty-seven years of the Behymers’ 
married life have been spent in Los Angeles. During those 
years Mrs. Behymer has interested herself in rearing her 
family, in making her home a center of artistic life and in 
organizing the Progress Club, of which she is president. 

Her husband has pioneered in bringing opera companies 
and ballet dancers to this coast. Years ago La Boheme 
was. given its first performance here by a company which 
came from Mexico City, but in which Melba sang Mimi. 
Nordica, Calve, Pavlowa and Daghlieff have appeared lo- 
cally under Behymer management. 

Famous ORCHESTRAS 

Under his management, also, the New York Philharmonic 

Orchestra, the Damrosch Symphony, the Minneapolis and 





Murillo Photo 


L, E. BEHYMER 


the Russian Symphony have trouped to Los Angeles. For 
eighteen years “Pop” Behymer was manager of the old Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra and for four years manager 
of the present Philharmonic Orchestra. ‘ 

Three children, Mrs. Roy Malcom, Mrs. E. E. Moody 
and Glen Behymer, and six grandchildren assisted in yes- 
terday’s celebration, 





“THE PUBLIC PAYS” 


Max Rabinoff Comments on Russian Art, Real and Near 
AN INTERVIEW BY GLEN VISSCHER. 

Max Rabinoff had just returned from Mexico City, where 
his Ukrainian National Chorus enjoyed a truly phenomenal 
success, giving ‘seventeen concerts instead of the four 
originally planned, and singing on one occasion, in an out- 
door concert in the bull ring, to an audience of over 32,000 
spectators. Seen at his office in the Fisk Building, he was 
bubbling over with ideas about the exploitation of Russian 
art in America. There are several things about it—as the 
reader will gather from the following interview—that he 
does not like. 

Mr. Rabinoff needs no introduction to MusicaL Courter 
readers. He is the impresario who introduced Pavlowa and 
her Ballet Russe to America, who brought over the Bala- 
laika Orchestra, who gave fine opera on tour with his Boston 
National Company, and who imported the splendid Ukrai- 
nian National Chorus this season. 

“Misrepresentation is not only ethically wrong,” he began, 
“but commercially the height of folly. America now has 
the opportunity, the first opportunity practically as far as 
the whole country and the mass of people are concerned, to 
learn something of Russian art, in a way, a chance to profit 
and benefit by Russia’s misfortune. For, under the Czars’ 
regime, Russia always kept her art to herself, bottled up 
for the sole pleasure of the Court and the nobility. It 
now sees the light of day in the outer world, the Western 
world, for the first time, even though Europe is still holding, 
as close as she can, the most and the best of Russian art. 
But from what America has had the chance to see and hear, 
she thoroughly appreciates Russian art and music, so that 
it is very much in vogue, which means it is a money-maker. 

“This brings out the money-wolves on the scent, arouses 
the cupidity, not only of some American managers, big and 
little, who are perfectly willing to take in a gullible public, 
if only they can put its dollars into their pockets, but even a 
certain class of Russians, and many near-Russians; are will- 
ing to prostitute their mother country’s highest and best in 
art, betray her ideals, for personal profit. However, I do 
not think they are so much to be censured, since most of 
them owe no particular duty to the American public, as the 
misleading manager, who acts the part of the dog that bites 
the hand that feeds it. : 

“And this is the pity of it; the public pays and is the loser. 
For, after having been fooled a number of times, people can- 
not be blamed for refusing to believe in the real thing when 
it comes along, which they often do. Yes, the public, like 
woman in melodrama, ‘pays and pays and pays,’ only to have 
false and inferior misrepresentations of art thrust upon it, 
trash for .gold, until, discouraged and disgusted, it finally 
shuts its doors and hearts—and pocketbooks—stays at home 
and goes to bed, and misses the real thing. Fooled repeated- 
ly by the cry of ‘Wolf! Wolf!’ when the real wolf comes, 
no attention is paid to the cry. a 

“And this wretched state of affairs exists not only on the 
concert stage, in the theater, even in vaudeville, but also in 
painting, sculpture, and so on; though, from a standpoint 
of practically stealing money from the public pocket, more 
injustice is done in the theater and especially as regards the 
concert stage. : a 

“For instance, up until a short time ago, no one ever 
heard the word, ‘Ukrainia,’ or saw it it print, unless perhaps 
in regard to some political point. Since Alexander Koshetz 
Ukrainian National Chorus, an organization that toured 
Europe for three years with phenomenal success, has come 
here, we see ‘Ukrainian’ singers springing up on all sides, 
which simply means that some so-called ‘sharp’ unscrupulous 


managers have s¢en a chance to profit by catching some re- 
flected glory of the real article, to get in, as it were, on 
publicity legitimately obtained by the real Ukrainian Chorus 
created by the genius of Alexander Koshetz. 

“Another instance is that of some Russian refugees who 
got together in Siberia, provincials who had sung, some of 
them professionally, others only in amateur performances, 
and formed an opera company. This was all right, of 
course. But when they landed on the Northwest Pacific 
Coast in America, some managers saw an opportunity to 
appeal to public sympathy by making much of the heroism 
of this brave band, of the hardships they had endured, and 
their escape, their art intact and unimpaired, from the ter- 
rible conditions of revolution, famine, and so on. Ameri- 
cans are a sentimental, generous people. Russia was on the 
front page as to news, its art in vogue, its people objects of 
pity, so why not make money out of the situation? So, this 
organization was brought to New York, and largely adver- 
tised as the real thing in Russian grand opera, its educa- 
tional and cultural value was greatly enlarged upon, along 
with the appeal for aid for a meritorius cause. This sort 
of thing is not fair, for not one of the singers appearing 
in this organization, however commendable their native abil- 
ity, had ever sung at the Moscow, Petrograd, or any other 
really important opera house in Russia. The result, natural- 
ly, was disappointment, all around. The public was fooled, 
Russian art was misrepresented, betrayed and belittled. The 
whole thing was all wrong. 

“But the big managers are not alone to blame. The local 
man in smaller cities should investigate these claims and 
then protect his particular public, to whom he owes the 
duty of sincerity. It is really shameful that so-called repu- 
table business men, who would scorn to act as a common 
thief, and put their hands in another man’s pocket, will, 
nevertheless, lend themselves to methods that are decidedly 
questionable. Everyone who has any influence should em- 
phatically discourage th.se practices by showing them up in 
no uncertain manner, 

“I feel very strongly about this phase of ‘management. 

cnchiaiiuaiaildsinet G. V. 


Alfred Hertz Re-engaged for Two Years 


At a meeting held by the directors and the board of 
governors of the Musical Association of San Francisco, 
Alfred Hertz was chosen to be the conductor of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra for the seasons of 1923-24 
and 1924-25. This meeting was held on the afternoon of 
January 22 and the formal notice was given to the public 
in the following announcement by John D. McKee, president 
of the Musical Association : 

_ The board of governors of the Musical Association of San Fran- 
cisco takes great pleasure in announcing that Alfred Hertz, now 
in his eighth season as conductor of the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, has been, by unanimous vote at the meeting today, re 
engaged for the seasons 1923-24 and 1924-25. 

_ The board of governors takes this opportunity to express again 
its keen appreciation of the spirit of generosity so definitely evi- 
denced by members of the Musical Association of San Francisco, 
by subscribers to the emergency and other funds and to ticket pur- 
chasers. Only through this spirit has the continuation of the 
orchestra been made possible. 

The board of governors confidently expects a continuation of this 
gencrous support in increasing measure, in order that the constant 
artistic progress sp definitely evidenced may be continued to the end 
that our orchestra, in point of artistry and personnel, will be second 
to none. 


The appointment of Alfred Hertz sets aside rumors to 
the effect that a change in conductors was being contem- 
plated. He has done much to make San Franciscans true 
lovers of symphonic music, and under his continued guidance 
we can anticipate several years of fine performances. 

C. H. A. 
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BOSTONIANS REVEL IN WEEK OF PIANISTS 





Miinz Has Sensational Success in Debut—Harrison Potter Appears Again—Enesco Soloist with Symphony and Represented 
Also as Composer—-Hofmann in Only Boston Recital—Maier and Pattison and Hutcheson Also Win 
Favor—Other Events 


Boston, January 28.—It has been given to very few 
artists appearing in Boston for the first time to win the 
sensational success which Mieczyslaw Miinz, the young 
Polish pianist, had at his debut recital in this city January 
24, in Jochen Hall. Although Mr. Miinz had handicapped 
himself with an. unusually exacting list of pieces, it is a 
commentary on his abilities as pianist and interpreter that 
he was able to hold the attention of his audience from first 
to last. In detail his program comprised these composi- 
tions: Toccata-adagio-fuga, C major, Bach-Busoni; sonata, 
op. 5, F minor, Brahms; prelude, aria, finale, César Franck ; 
St. Francois d’Assisi Bird Sermon and St. Francois de 
Paule Walking on the Waves, Liszt. 

Aithough the salient characteristic of Mr. Miinz’ art 
may be his extraordinary technical skill, he gives the im- 
pression of being a highly sensitive, imaginative, poetic 
pianist, His playing of the Bach fugue delighted the audi- 
ence by its superlative musicianship, The Brahms sonata 
was given in the romantic mood, with beauty of tone and 
poetry of impression as the prevailing qualities of Mr. 
Miinz’ musical interpretation. The pianist was no less effec- 
tive in sensing and communicating the spiritual ardor of the 
César Franck, while the brilliant closing numbers out of 
Liszt were played with such virtuosity as to rouse Mr. 
Miinz’ audience to vigorous and prolonged applause. Re- 
called many times, he played pieces of Chopin in a manner 
which gave one cause to regret that they had not been 
included in his regular program. It is to be hoped that 
Mr. Miinz will be given an opportunity here next year as 
soloist with the Symphony Orchestra. His playing is al- 
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The New Songs of 
Pearl G. Curran 


Net 

The Two 
Magicians, High, Low $1.00 
Nocturne, High, Medium, Low 60 
A Picture, High, Low 60 
Contentment, High, Low 60 
In Autumn, High, Low 60 
Nursery Rhymes, High, Low 75 
Evening, High, Low 60 
Pastorale, High, Low 60 
Change o' Mind, High, Low 60 
Rain, High, Low 60 


G. Schirmer, Inc. 
New York 





ready of the superior nature which would entitle him to such 
a distinction, 
Harrison Porter PLeases 1N REcitAL. 

Harrison Potter, pianist of this city, gave a recital 
January 19, in Jordan Hall. He was heard in these num- 
bers: dances and aria, sixteenth century (transcribed by 
Respighi) ; Gagliarda, Galilei; Villanella, unknown; Sicili- 
ana, unknown; Balletto, Molinaro; prelude, B minor, Bach; 
sonata, G minor, Schumann; sonata, D major, Scarlatti; 
The Holy Boy, Ireland; El Puerto, Albeniz; Feux d’Artifice, 
Debussy; Dreamer’s Tale, Peterkin; and Sevillana, Infante. 

It was only a few weeks ago that he appeared as soloist 
with the People’s Symphony Orchestra and won a truly 
brilliant success with his admirable formance of the 
Saint-Saéns concerto. Mr. Potter; at his recital last Friday, 
renewed and strengthened the splendid impression he made 
at that time and on other occasions as a concert pianist in 
this city. To begin with, his program indicated the care- 
ful research of a discerning musician and was one of the 
most interesting heard here this season. He played the 
charming old pieces—transcribed without mutilation by 
Respighi—with a fine regard for their musical values, Mr. 
Potter's style of playing is admirably suited to the romantic 
music of Schumann, and the songful G minor sonata re- 
ceived an altogether revealing and pleasurable perform- 
ance. Debussy’s delightfully impressionistic Feux d’ Artifice 
was given with appropriate color and subtlety, and had 
to be repeated. Mr. Potter ripens steadily as a pianist, 
as an artist. He has keen aesthetic perceptions and a com- 
mand of technic and tone which enables him to transmit to 
his hearers the beauty of music as he finds it. This he does 
without ostentation, in a manner wholly free from manner- 
isms, with the result that he creates an atmosphere of 
intimacy in the concert room such as one seldom experiences 
in the presence of other artists. His playing is always 
musical and his audiences invariably respond to it warmly. 

Enesco Sotoist witH SYMPHONY, “ 

Georges Enesco, the Roumanian composer, conductor and 
violinist, whose music has often given pleasure in Boston, 
was the guest with the Boston Symphony Orchestra at its 
concerts of Friday afternoon, January 19, and Saturday 
evening, January 20, in Symphony Hall. As composer he 
was represented by his charming suite for orchestra, op. 9, 
which he conducted. As violinist he gave a memorable per- 
formance of the Brahms concerto, his playing revealing a 
violinist of brilliant technical attainments, a fine sense 
of style and a ready response to the melodic and emotional 
phases of the concerto. Mr. Enesco was greeted with 
genuine enthusiasm, indicating not only a keen appreciation 
of his genius, but also perhaps a desire to hear the orches- 
tra conducted now and again by other leaders. The other 
numbers on the program were the spirited overture to Ber- 
lioz’ opera, Benvenuto Cellini, and Debussy’s beautiful 
Rondes de Printemps from his Images for orchestra. 

Joser HorMann P ays. 


Josef Hofmann, pianist, gave his only Boston recital of 
the season here Sunday afternoon, January 21, in Symphony 
Hall. Mr. Hofmann played these pieces: Hammerklavier 
sonata in B flat, op. 106, Beethoven; six etudes: E major, 
C sharp minor, A flat major, C sharp minor, G flat major, 
C minor, Chopin; Mignonettes (Children’s Corner) ; Lone- 
some (Song without words), Wooden Soldiers (March), 
Complaint (nocturne) and Sister’s Dolly (polka), Josef 
Hofmann; etude in C major (for the left hand alone), 
Hofmann; Consolation in D flat major, and Spanish Rhap- 
sody, Liszt. 

Mr. Hofmann’s far-famed virtuosity, his mastery of the 
piano and its possibilities, again gave pleasure. He gave 
a musicianly interpretation of the interminable Hammer- 
klavier sonata, and entertained the audience with his own 
interesting and charming little pieces. But it was in the 
etudes of Chopin that his particular genius manifested 
itself most effectively, the beautiful study in C sharp minor 
being played in a manner that will not soon be forgotten. 
An audience of good size was very enthusiastic, making 
necessary a substantial lengthening of the program. 

MAIER AND PATTISON IN CONCERT. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, who had their beginnings 
in this city, gave a concert of music for two pianos January 
25, in Jordan Hall. They played the following pieces: 
sonata in D major, Mozart; andante from sonata op. 34, 
bis, Brahms; Gavotte and Musette, Raff; Contrapuntal 
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Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune. 





When Planning Your Spring Festival 


MEZZO 


“Ethel Jones, mezzo contralto, is an interestin 
dramatic ability."—-W. J. Henderson, New York Herald. 

“She is a gracious interpreter."—New York Evening Sun. 

“Ethel Jones disclosed a voice of good volume. 
idea.”"—Frank Warren, New York Evening World, 

“Her lovely voice is a thing of full warm tone and rich sympathy. Ethel 
Jones’ diction is perfect."—Herman Devries, Chicago i 

“Ethel Jones has a voice, manner and enunciation of high quality.”— 


JoNES 


artist and she showed fine 
Miss Jones has the right 


American. 


MANAGER 
Louise QuEALY 
848 Sunnysipe Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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Paraphrase on the Invitation to the Dance, Weber-Godow- 
sky; Barcarolle, Rachmaninoff; Danse Macabre, Saint- 
em and variations on a theme by Beethoven, Saint- 
aéns, 

The highly enjoyable art of these superlative ensemble 
pianists is too well wn in Boston to require extended 
comment at this time. Their playing has often been praised 
in these columns. Suffice it to say that, individually and 
collectively, their technical skill, keen sense of rhythm and 
extraordinary musicianship were again abundantly in 
evidence. A large, friendly audience gave Messrs. Maier and 
Pattison an extremely cordial ed ati and they were 
obliged to add many extra pieces to their list. 

Fox, Bepetrt AND Otners Active Unper RICHMOND 

MANAGEMENT. 

On January 18, Felix Fox, Boston pianist, and Jean 
Bedetti, solo cellist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
appeared with splendid success in Concord, N. H., for the 
Teachers’ Association, with Edgar Schofield, the baritone. 
Both these artists are having an unusually active season in 
solo work as well as in appearance with the Fox-Burgin- 
Bedetti Trio, which includes Richard Burgin, the popular 
concertmaster of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. On 
January 19 this trio appeared at the annual dinner of the 
Harvard Musical Association, playing the Brahms and 
Pierné Trios, the latter work appearing on a Boston pro- 
gram for the first time. Mr. Bedetti has been re-engaged 
for an entire recital at Phillips Academy in Andover the 
early part of next season. 

Of unusual interest is a series of four interpretative con- 
certs to be held under Mr. Richmond's direction in Jordan 
Hall, Boston. The Boston Symphony Ensemble, which 
has had all its time booked for the current season, under 
Mr. Richmond’s management, has prepared a series of 
special programs, and Henry Gideon, music critic and 
lecturer, is to comment on the numbers. The Simmons Col- 
lege Endowment Fund sponsors this series. 

Coming Boston recitals under the direction of the same 
office, are those of George Smith, the pianist, who has a 
host of admirers in Boston, and Carlos Salzedo, the harpist, 
in joint recital with Suzanne Dabney, soprano. 

Ernest Hutcueson Prays Liszt. 

Ernest Hutcheson, meg brought his series of concerts 
of music “From the Great Masters” to a close January 27, 
In Jordan Hall, with a program drawn entirely from 
Liszt. In detail he played ion pieces: sonata in B minor, 
sonetto 123 di Petrarca, Funerailles, concert study in F 
minor, St. Francis Preaching to the Birds, and the thirteenth 
Hungarian rhapsody. 

A good sized audience greeted Mr. Hutcheson, who has 
won many admirers in this city through his scholarship, 
his taste and his generally admirable qualities as pianist and 
musician. He has won the lasting regard of local music 
lovers for his enterprise in undertaking this historical series 
and for the efficient and enjoyable manner in which he has 
performed it. 

Pau.ist Cuorrk at SyMpHony HAL. 

January 21, at Symphony Hall, the Paulist choristers, 
under the highly efficient direction of the Rev. William 
J. Finn, gave an interesting concert before their loyal 
public. As usual, the program opened with Liturgical 
music—this time from Vittoria, Palestrina, Handel, Tschai- 
kowsky, Arkhangelsky and Byrd. The chorus was assisted 
by these soloists, Nicolas S. Murphy, Fenrick Newell, H. 
Overton Moyle and Jack Huber. Ann ‘Wolcott was accom- 
panist. Father Finn was assisted by Arthur T. Duffey and 
W. S. McCullum. 


Maria Conve So.oist witH Propie’s OrcHESTRA, 


Maria Conde, coloratura soprano, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, was the soloist at the thirteenth 
concert of the — Symphony Orchestra, January 21, 
at the St. James Theater. Miss Conde revealed a flexible 
voice of generous range and agreeable quality, as well as 
musical intelligence of a high order in the ornate air, 
Charmant Oiseau. from David's Pearl of Brazil. The 
purely orchestral numbers of the program included Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” symphony, Beethoven’s third Leonora 
overture, Debussy’s Afternoon of a Faun and a waltz by 
Komzak. 

Piertan Sopauity Gives 116trH Concert. 

The Pierian Sodality of Harvard University, under the 
admirable leadership of Walter Piston, conductor, was heard 
in its annual concert, January 24, at the Copley Theater. 
This historical orchestral society, probably. the oldest musi- 
cal organization in the country, is having its 116th season. 
After the inevitable Fair Harvard the following program 
was heard: Overture to The Caliph of Bagdad, Boieldieu; 
Egyptian ballet, Luigini; Romanza and Polka, Dvorak, 
Orientale (cello solo, E. T. Payson, '26), Cortege from The 
Queen of Sheba, Gounod; piano pieces: Melody in E, 
Rachmaninoff; Impromptu in F sharp major, Chopin; 
Sonetto 123 del Petrarca, and Jardins sous la pluie, Debussy. 

Suirtey ComBINes RELIGION AND Music. 

Sunday evening, January 21, at the Epworth Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Cambridge, Paul Shirley directed the 
500th musical service of worship held weekly in greater 
Boston churches by members of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. This highly successful project was undertaken four 
years ago by Mr. Shirley, viola player of the Boston Synt- 
phony Orchestra and a recognized authority on the viola 
d'amore. At that time Mr. Shirley conceived the idea of a 
musical church service, an instrumental concert of semi- 
religious character to be incorporated into the evening 
service of the churches. The first experiment was tried at 
the Epworth Church in Cambridge with tremendous suc- 
cess, and it was therefore appropriate that the 500th serv- 
ice last Sunday was held in this same edifice. 

The services took hold immediately, people finding the 
music appropriate and enjoyable. Pastors found that they 
strengthened and beautified the evening worship and put 
the congregations in a receptive mood for the sermons which 
followed. While three or four soloists appeared at each 
service, sixty members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
and thirty other Boston artists have assisted throughout the 
past four years. These services have been held Sunday eve- 
nings in churches in Boston and vicinity. 

: idea itself is the outgrowth of Mr. Shirley’s convic- 
tion that music_an cng eh ope dhe ey oe He is 
quoted thus: “Religion on art and endeavors to 


(Comtinued on page 39) 
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MATZENAUER: Triumphs 


CARNEGIE HALL, JANUARY 17, 1923 





Pitts Sanborn, New York 


‘““Matzenauer’s Voice Was Absolutely Gorgeous? int omnes, 2s 
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“After Arensky’s ‘On Wings of Dream’ the audience was hers to 
sway as she pleased.”"—-H. E. KREHBIEL, NEW YORK TRI. 
BUNE, Jan. 18, 1923. 


“Her full, rich, resonant voice and her command of dramatic accents 
are an asset in everything she does.,.—HENRY T. FINCK, NEW 
YORK EVENING POST, Jan. 18, 1923. 


“As a contralto she has few peers. She offered a program which 
was interesting and diversified, and produced some colorful, finely 


styled singing."-—NEW YORK WORLD, Jan. 18, 1923. 


“Her dramatic powers and emotional eloquence lent conviction to 
her interpretations. Madame Matzenauer gave of her splendid 
voice with prodigality. There was much beauty in her use of middle 
and lower tones.,—-NEW YORK HERALD, Jan. 18, 1923. 


“Never, perhaps, had her extraordinary voice sounded so completely 
beautiful and technically she was at her best. The deep contralto 
quality of Matzenauer’s voice was absolutely gorgeous.”—-PITTS 
SANBORN, NEW YORK EVENING GLOBE, Jan. 18, 1923. 


“A. remarkably versatile woman she is indeed. She sang to the 
delight of a large and extremely demonstrative audience. Her tone 
production was good, always true to pitch and beautiful. Her in- 
terpretations reflected intelligence and careful deliberation.” —-MAX 
SMITH, NEW YORK AMERICAN, Jan. 18, 1923. 


“Her style—and her torrid tone and the highly dramatic delivery 
which gave it birth, were redolent of opera, the all highest opulent 
opera. It was magnificently purple singing that Madame Matzen- 
auer contributed. She is a passionate interpreter. Her emotions 
are thrown forward with her voice and give her voice flame.”— 


NEW YORK SUN, Jan. 18, 1923. 


“Her noble voice was at its loveliest, whether its opulent tone 
illumined the gravity of Bach, whispered the tenderness of Brahms, 
dwelt meditatively on the poetry of Wolff or rang out in the longing 
of Strauss.,—NEW YORK EVENING MAIL, Jan. 18, 1923. 


“Madame Matzenauer is a versatile artist. She sings both soprano 
and contralto roles at the Metropolitan Opera House. The same 
versatility was seen in her recital and all she sang well. She was 
in excellent voice. The audience was not slow to appreciate her 
efforts. Repetitions were demanded.”—-NEW YORK TELEGRAM, 
Jan. 18, 1923. 


“Matzenauer once more convinced them of the unimpaired and 
waxing glories of her wonderful contralto tones. She sang with all 
of the well-rounded opulence and potent repression of her great 


voice."—MORNING TELEGRAPH, Jan. 18, 1923. 


“Mme. Matzenauer i is one of the mightiest and most brilliant wher- 
ever opera is sung, and she is able to win great success on the concert 
platform. Yesterday at Carnegie Hall she was applauded, and 
showered with flowers. 

“Her voice sounded so rested and fresh, that no one suspected that 
she had sung the entire Isolde role only the evening before. Her 
voice is magnificent and her singing art, entirely aside from its 
dramatic effectiveness, finely developed. She has a beautiful legato, 
her head tones, piano, are delightful mezza voce, especially beautiful. 
The clearness of her diction was notable throughout. She was com- 
pelled to add a great many encores.” MAURICE HALPERSON, 
STAATS-ZEITUNG, Jan. 18, 1923. ; 


NOW BOOKING SPRING 1924. A Few Available Dates Spring 1923 


Address: Chas, R. Hammerslough, Mgt. Margaret Matzenauer, 214 West 42nd St., New York City 
Fall 1923 Now Being Booked—Booking Representative—Concert Management Arthur Judson. 
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W. WARREN SHAW’S IDEAS ORIGINAL AND VIGOROUS 


His Book, The Lost Voeal Art, Endorsed by Ruffo, Fremstad, Gadski, Bispham, Curtis, Ladd and Marafioti 


Oi the evening of January 23 the University Glee Club, 
under the direction of Arthur D. Woodruff, at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, gave its fifty-seventh members’ con- 
cert. The soloist on this occasion was Noah H. Swayne, 
2nd, basso, charter member and former president of the 
University Glee Club. He was a big success. He deserved 
to be. He does everything that a singer should do in just 
the way that a singer should do it; he possesses a beautiful 
and powerful natural voice that has been made more beauti- 
ful and more powerful by proper training; and he possesses 
musicianship that has been developed in the same way. 

Mr. Swayne sang Ii Lacerato Spirito, Verdi; The Wan- 
derer, Schubert; King Charles, White; Uncle Ned, Foster ; 





W. WARREN SHAW 


Old Watt and the Rabbits, Homer; and two Negro spirituals 
by Burleigh. He also sang an obligato to a Yale college 
song sung by the chorus. He was acclaimed by the audi- 
ence ayd had to give several encores, He is a thoroughly 
well-rounded artist with a big, sonorous voice, and he pos- 
sesses in addition to this an exquisite mezza voce and 
pianissimo, which he uses in the love songs after the manner 
of a lyric tenor. His diction both in English and Italian 
is perfect. He is also an entertainer, natural born, and his 
announcements of his encores, his explanations of the mean- 
ing of the spirituals, were masterpieces of humor and pathos. 

Mr. Swayne is a pupil of W. Warren Shaw,*not a pupil 
of Mr. Shaw and some other teachers, but a pupil of Mr. 
Shaw and Mr. Shaw only. ‘Mr. Shaw is a voice expert, 
author of a book entitled The Lost Vocal Art, which has 
been endorsed by Titta Ruffo, Fremstad, Gadski, Bispham, 
Dr. Holbrock Curtis, Dr. George T. Ladd of Yale Univer- 
sity, and Dr. P. M. Marafioti, author of Caruso’s Method 
of Voice Production. It’ is published by Lippincott and 
is now in its third edition. 

Mr. Shaw trained George Hamlin for his operatic début. 
Mr. Hamlin came to Mr. Shaw broken down vocally from 
too much study, and was put in shape for the success he 
afterwards made. He opened with the Chicago and Phila- 
delphia Company in the role of Paul Merrill in Herbert's 
Natoma and afterwards studied with Mr. Shaw Goldmark’s 
Queen of Sheba. Fremstad studied with Mr. Shaw in 1914, 
and he has had many pupils of nearly as great note. 

As is set forth in his book, Mr. Shaw’s ideas are original 
and vigorous. He utters an angry “nonsense” to many a 
cherished can’t phrase of the studios and seems able to 
prove that much of what is taught is either incorrect or 
exaggerated. Perhaps one may be permitted to call his 
method psychological,—it is a word he often uses when 
talking of it. However, we are unable at this time to give 
details: We can only speak for results——and they speak for 
themselves. 

Speaking of the art of voice production in general, Mr. 
Shaw says: “We have many evils in the prevajling systems 
of training, the result of individual hobbies resting on false 
principles or on no principles at ail. On such uncertain 
foundation no generally satisfactory results can be obtained, 
In the matter of voice culture both teachers and students 
have been seriously handicapped by the national tendency 
to follow the hue and cry in the hope that it may lead to 
something worth while. If results are not forthcoming it 
is generally accounted for by the teacher as the lack of mu- 
sicianship or stupidity of the pupil. The possibility of error 
regarding the instruction seldom has entered into the 
thoughtful consideration of the teacher. The method was 
infallible, and the cut and dried formula of each particular 
method sacred and inviolable. 

“The utter hopelessness of the situation, however, is re- 
lieved by the gradual acceptance of vital truths which will 


in time bear fruit. The American student is particularly in- 
telligent and American vocal teachers are for the most part 
sincere, painstaking and conscieritious according to their 
lights. Most of them do the very best they can for their 
pupils. 

“I am optimistic regarding the future of vocal art in this 
country. Teachers are becoming less hide bound and are 
cultivating an open mind. Former narrow tendencies are 
gradually giving place to those of broader scope and vision. 
Real investigators are becoming more numerous and the 
prospects for more regulat improvement I believe are 
brighter. 

“There are, however, a number of generally accepted doc- 
trines which must be abandoned before the vocal atmosphere 
clears. The hue and cry of breath control or breath sup- 
port has been followed to such an extent and for such a 
long time that it positively seems like a sacrilege to attack 
“| an acknowledged bulwark of orthodox voice culture. 

“This venerable sine qua non of the teacher and singer 
of the present generation I consider to be the most vicious, 
pernicious and wholly undermining influence in the vocal 
world today. A distinguished musician of New 
York remarked to me at the concert of the University Glee 
Club at the Metropolitan Opera House that Mr. Swayne, 
the soloist of the occasion, exhibited almost faultless sing- 
ing, due, undoubtedly, to his perfect breath control. I re- 
plied, ‘No. Not so! Mr. Swayne’s well nigh faultless sing- 
ing, be it in long sustained passages, in beautiful mezza 
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voce or piano passages, or in virile, sénorous declamation, 
has developed his breath control automatically. 

“His breath control is the result, the effect, but not the 
cause. His singing has developed his breath control, not 
vice versa. Unfortunately for many, many misguided stud- 
ents of singing it is not the same thing. There is a wonder- 
ful psychological principle governing the matter which is 
bound to be understood before regular progress can ever 
be expected. 

“If you want to secure breath control, never control the 
breath.” P, 


Toronto Music Competition Festival 


A most extensive Music Competition Festival is to be 
held in Toronto during the week beginning April 30. This 
is an inaugural attempt although the provinces of Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba have fostered successful compe- 
titive festivals for some time. Any amateur or amateur 
organization in the province of Ontario is qualified for 
entry upon filling out the proper entry form and paying 
a nominal fee. The competition includes choral societies, 
church coirs, commercial choirs, choirs of ladies’ and of 
men’s voices, vocal duets and solos, singing by groups of 
school children, school bands and orchestras, piano and 
organ solos, solos on orchestral instruments, bands and 
orchestras, folk dances and compositions. Entrants are 
classified according to number of participants, size of town 
or school and difficulties of test pieces. The class divisions, 
list of test pieces and contest regrulations are published in a 
syllabus which may be procured by applying to J. S. Atkin- 
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son, Room 407, Ryrie Building, 220 Yonge street, Toronto, 
Canada. 

Class number one for choral societies is open to any or- 
ganization of not less than fifty voices in Canada or the 
United States. The same opportunity is offered to eight 
part church choirs. The association hopes very much that 
American conductors will be interested. 


Prof. Schnée to Remain in New York 


Prof. Woldemar Schnée, well known hand training spe- 
cialist, who came to New York at the solicitation of a large 
number of prominent musicians, arrived in New York on . 
November 1, and since that time has been active in strength- 
ening and eradicating defects of the hand at his studio, 137 
West 86th Street. 

Professor Schnée told a representative of the MusIcar 
Courter that he contemplates making New York his per- 
manent home, but will go to Berlin from time to time to 
satisfy those who are anxious to benefit by his method of 
hand training. Among those who were instrumental in 
bringing Professor Schnée to New York, mention must be 
made of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Clarence Adler, Ernest Schell- 
ing, Oliver Denton, and others. A. partial list of world 
celebrities whom he has benefitted includes: Xaver Schar- 
wenka, Wassily Safonoff, Alexander Scriabin, Anton Aren- 
sky, Alexander Tanieiff, Mme. Essipoff, Moritz Rosenthal, 
Joseph Joachim, August Wilhelmj, Issay Barmas, and 
others. 

It will interest readers to know that Professor Schnée 
is preparing several articles for the Musica, Courter on 





WOLDEMAR SCHNEE 


Hand Studies—one on the natural (perfect) hand and its 
further development, and one on the defective (over- 
abused) hand, as well as its prevention and cure. 


Philadelphia Orchestral Concert Broadcasted 


What was announced in the program insert as “An epoch 
making event” by the Philharmonic Society of Philadelphia 
was the first broadcasting of a large orchestral concert in 
Philadelphia by the Philadelphia Orchestra, with Sascha 
Jacobinoff as the soloist, playing the Brahms concerto, 
Seated comfortably at home on a stormy evening, it is 
estimated that within a radius of 500 miles some 500,000 
persons—or a number equal to 150 times the seating capacity 
of the Academy of Music—heard this concert. Thus, adds 
the program insert, “enabling the Philharmonic Society to 
fulfill its chief aim, which is to give music to the masses,” 


Rachel Kinsolving to Present Gay MacLaren 


On Thursday afternoon, February 8, Gay MacLaren will 
appear at The Playhouse, Chicago, under the management 
of Rachel Busey. Kinsolving. Miss MacLaren will give an 
imitation of the original company in Enter Madame. 

The dainty, diminutive person who owns to the imposing 
name of Rachel Busey Kinsolving was asked how she ac- 
complished the tremendous volume of work involved in 
handling the courses and single recitals from her office 
during the season. “Just keeping at it,” she said, “about 
twenty-two hours a day.” 








BONCI 


Says: 


tremolo included, when bad 


“In examining a student’s voice 
and finding it at fault, | always 
suggest to him to consult 


MADAME VALERI. 


There is no voice defect that can «scape her notice and that cannot be corrected by her ability, 
training has not gone so far as to cause looseness in the vocal 
381 WEST END AVE., Entrance on 78th St. 


chords.” 
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Sensational Success 


(5 New York and Boston Appearances in January 1923) 


Next New York Recital, February 12th, 1923, Aeolian Hall 
AMERICAN TOUR 1923-24 NOW BOOKING 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 
Max Smith, Jan. 9, 1923. 


Manén returns to delight with bow. 
Senor de Manén is not only an ac- 
complished fiddler—a 
fact, though by no means in the 
superficial sense—but a composer of 
genuine merit. Beauty, Warmth and 
Expressiveness of tone drawn from 
his violin with technical precision and 
distinction of style. 


virtuoso, in 


THE GLOBE 
Pitts Sanborn, Jan. 9, 1923. 

That. eminent - Spanish violinist, 
JUAN MANEN, reappeared before 
our public in a recital in Carnegie 
Hall last night. Mr. Manén is a fine 
and scholarly player and he com- 
mands a truly virtuosic technic. He 
played the Saint-Saéns concerto with 
finesse and elegance. There were ele- 
vation of style and an admirable de- 


. cision and sense of design in his treat- 


ment of the Tartini Sonata. The 
magic of his technic had play in Paga- 
nini-Streghe. Throughout the con- 
cert his musicianship was in evidence. 
The audience was most enthusiastic 
in its response to the appeal of the 
violinist. 


EVENING WORLD 

Frank H. Warren, Jan. 9, 1923. 

The Latin grace, temperament and 
warmth are reflected in his playing 
and there is charm in everything he 
attempts. It was a lesson in itself 
to hear his handling of his own ar- 
rangement of a Bach Rondo et Badi- 
nerie. 

EVENING MAIL 
Jan. 16, 1923. 

Juan Manén was welcomed with 
“ole, ole” and American “hurrahs.” 
Such a flexible, low, effortless tech- 
nique we do not remember to have 
heard. His tone is pure as spring 
water and as clear. Manén is surely 
entitled to a high place among the 
violin giants. 


EVENING POST 
Henry T. Finck, Jan. 9, 1923. 
Many see a direct violinistic de- 
scendant of Sarasate in JUAN MA- 
NEN. His intonation was pure, his 


technique virtuosic. In the Paganini 
piece he showed that there are no 
difficulties for him. The audience 
was most enthusiastic. 


STAATS ZEITUNG 
Maurice Halperson, Jan. 9, 1923. 


Manén’s mature and imposing art 
carried away the big audience and 
brought him a great success; from 
the beginning he captured .his pub- 
lic. It felt that here was really a 
great artist and accordingly showed 
enthusiasm and asked for many en- 
cores. 


BOSTON GLOBE 
Jan. 5, 1923. 


JUAN MANEN heard in fine re- 
cital. Spanish Violinist Stirs Great 
Enthusiasm. 

Mr. Manén proved that he need 
fear comparison with nobody short of 
Kreisler. Manén has a rich, solid 
tone, a phenomenal ability at tech- 
nical stunts of the usual sort, a musi- 
cian’s instinct for phrasing and dyna- 
-— developed to an unusual sub- 
tlety. 





MANAGEMENT : 
INTERNATIONAL ART CO. 


132 West 43rd. Street 


New York 


BOSTON HERALD 
Jan. 5, 1923. 


Mr. Manén played the Tartini Son 
ata superbly with the splendid breadth 
that results from a fine regard for 
proportion and with a respect for the 
purity of the melodic line in nowise 
incompatible with emotional warmth. 
Here was playing of a high quality 
not met with every day, and the audi 
ence delighted in it 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 
Jan. 5, 1923. 


Mr. Manén is one of the most in- 
teresting musical personalities to ap- 
pear here so far this season. Not 
only is he a virtuoso on his instru 
ment, his qualities as a musician are 
arresting. His interpretation of 
Saint-Saéns’ concerto was among the 
finest heard here in many a long day, 
an interpretation in accord With the 
most authentic French traditions 
Excellent, too, was his playing of the 
“Devil’s Trill.” So, one imagines, 
must the composer himself, or any 
one of that long line of violinists of 
the “grand style” (Viotti, Baillot, 
Kreutzer or Spohr) have played it. 
Yet Mr. Manén was no less success 
ful in Wieniawski's “Legende,” a 
work somewhat neglected by violin- 
ists of recent years. Here his play- 
ing was full of romantic fire and pas- 
sion, fancy and humor. S. M 
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| WHAT THE JURY THINKS | 





[The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 
have appeared in our local newspapers. Many concerts 
and operas are given in the metropolis, and the follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the’writers do not agree, and this department is run 
for the purpose of reproducing some of the flat contra- 
dictions, showing that, after all, the review constitutes 
but the peseenat opinion of the critic who covers the 
performance,—Editor’s Note.] 


Agatha Berkhoel, Soprano, January 2 


San Tribune 
Her diction was persuasive, In the English numbers. . . 
and her final group of songs in her diction, as in German, was 
English the mote pleasing on very faint. 
that account 
Anton Bilotti, Pianist, January 8 
Herald American 
He played everything musical- He not only repudiated dynam- 
ly oat without ue distortion ic directions, substituting fortes 
for the purpose of astonishing for pianissimos, and vice versa, 
the unthinking, but added and subtracted from 
the music with amazing non- 
chalance, 
Tom Williams, Baritone, January 10 
American World 
His voice is a sympathetic, _ Mr. Williams’ vocal equipment 
resonant and flexible baritone. is mediocre, and his voice too 
He has good method, style and often seems hard, inflexible and 
powers of expression. lacking in melodic richness, 
Marguerite Melville-Lizniewska, Pianist, January 12 
American Herald 


Many of her passages were 
somewhat lacking in warmth and 
color. 


She secured a charming qual- 
ity of tone, well colored and 
varied 


Mengelberg Here Again 
Willem Mengelberg, the Dutch conductor, arrived here 
last week for his third half-season as guest conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. He was scheduled 
to begin his work with the concert at the Metropolitan 


Opera House on Tuesday evening of this week, an account of 
which will appear in next week’s issue of THe MusIcaL 
COURIER 


Onegin’s First Boston Recital 
Sigrid Onegin will make her first Boston appearance on 


February 8, when she will give a récital in Symphony Hall 
with Michael Raucheisen at the piano. On Saturday after- 
noon, February 10, Mme. Onegin will give her second New 
York recital of the season at Carnegie Hall. Her pro- 
gram for this latter concert includes airs by Vaccai, Paisi- 
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The American Contralto with 
international fame 
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FIRST NEW YORK RECITAL 
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GRACE 
STEVENSON. 
On Tuesday even- 
ing, January 16, 
at a concert given 
by the Lyric Club 
at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, 
Grace Stevenson, 
harpist, appeared as 
soloist of the even- 
ing. Her program 
included Hassel- 
man’s Marche Mili- 
taire, Song of the 
Volga Boatmen 
(Russian folk 
song), and Thomas’ _ 
Autumn. The audi- * 
ence was enthusi- 
astic, and in re- 
sponse to the in- 
sistent applause 
she gave Butler's 
Song Without 
Words as an encore, 
Her unusually fine 
technic and brilii- 
ancy of tone were 
a delight to her 
listeners, and much 
may be said of the 
pure sweetness and 
beauty of her play- 
ing. 
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ello and Lotti; lieder by Mendelssohn and Wolf; French 
songs by Bizet, Hahn and Gretry, and a group of American 
songs by Horsman, Rybner, Kernochan and Deis. On 
February 15, Mme. Onegin will appear with the Haarlem 
Philharmonic Society in New York. 


Elizabeth Duncan School at Potsdam 


It was erroneously stated in the last issue of the Musica. 
Courter that the Elizabeth Duncan School was located 
at Darmstadt. This is where the school was formerly 
located, but at the present time, through the German 
Government, the school is in the summer palace of the 
ex-Kaiser at Potsdam. The New York branch of the 
Elizabeth Duncan School is located in Carnegie Hall, 
Studio 61, where the pupils are taught by Max Merz, a 
director of the Elizabeth Duncan School, and Gertrude 
Drueck, who for many years was a special pupil of Eliza- 
beth Duncan. 


Moiseiwitsch and Rachmaninoff for Australia 


Australia is not unacquainted with the best pianists. It 
has had visits from Paderewski, Harold Bauer, Teresa 
Carrefio, Katharine Goodson, Mischa Levitzki, and others, 
but next season for the first time it will entertain two of 
the first rank men at once—Benno Moisewitsch, already a 
great favorite there, and Rachmaninoff, who has never been 
there before. Both men are being brought out by the Tait 
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Music Optimists and Bel Canto Concert 


The American Music Optimists and Bel Canto Society, 
Mana-Zucca, founder and president, and Lazar S. Samoiloff, 
acting president and musical director, gave its second con- 
cert this season on January 23, at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel. The programs offered at their concerts are always 
interesting and artistic; added to this, there was unusual 
variety to this one. 

Harry Blostein, a young violinist of great promise, played 
the Ciaccone by Vitali-Chalier, Petite Reverie and Danse 
Legere by Pilzer, and Tambourine Chinois by Kreisler. 
This talented young violinist, who is a pupil of Maximilian 
Pilzer, plays with a tone of much beauty, and fluent technic. 
He was ably accompanied by Morris Wolfson. 

Rea Stella, mezzo-soprano, sang The Raven (Schubert), 
Seguidilla from Carmen (Bizet), Hopak (Moussorgsky), 
Love's Pilgrimage and Dan Cupid (Mana-Zucca.) Miss 
Stella, who displayed a beautiful voice, sings with fine 
musical understanding. 

Edward Lankow, basso, formerly with the Metropolitan 
and Chicago opera companies, sang the Largo (Handel) 
and a group of songs. His big, sonorous voice, resonant 
even in its very lowest tones, gave unusual dignity and 
impressiveness to his very artistic interpretations. Both 
singers were excellently accompanied by Marta Stuart. 

Eugene Uhlig, double-bass virtuoso, with the assistance 
of William Vogger at the piano, played the concerto by 
Koussevitzy and several shorter numbers. It is rarely that 
one hears the double-bass as a solo instrument, and Mr. 
Uhlig’s mastery of the instrument made his playing one 
of the features of a thoroughly enjoyable program, Vera 
Jachles, pianist, who has given concerts in England, Ger- 
many, and Russia, played Ballade in A flat (Chopin), 
Prelude (Scriabin}, Blossom Waltz (Mana-Zucca), Pre- 
lude in G minor (Rachmaninoff.) Miss Jachles is a virile, 
masterful player, having both delicacy and power; she 
played more than interestingly throughout, her rendition 
of the Mana-Zucca waltz being especially charming. 

Before the close of the program Attorney I. L. Dreebin 
gave an interesting talk on the work of the society, whose 
aim is to advance American music and musicians, and to 
help needy music students. 


Women’s Orchestra in Fine Concert 


The Women’s Symphony Orchestra of Philadelphia, J. 
W. F. Leman, conductor, gave a thoroughly enjoyable con- 
cert at the Bellevue-Stratford on Monday evening, Janu- 
ary 15. The concert was arranged by the Philadel hia 
Music Club, of which Mrs. Edwin A. Watrous is president. 
Bessie Phillips Yarnall, contralto, and Cecile de Horvath, 
pianist, were the soloists. This program was broadcasted 
the following evening from Gimbel’s broadcasting station. 
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Extraordinary Notices from Salt Lake City Recital, November 22, 1922 


SALT LAKE CITY TRIBUNE 


Within the last decade or so Salt Lake music 
lovers have heard, in concert and opera, many tenors 
of national and international fame, a number of 
them being singers of foreign birth. It remained 
for Charles Hackett, American tenor, at his initial 
appearance in Salt Lake last night, to set the highest 
standard of general artistry for all phases of the 
tenor’s realm in song. 


If one prefers the dramatic, Mr. Hackett’s inter- 
pretation of “O Paradiso” from “L’Africaine” and 
his magnificent rendition of Georges’ “Hymn to the 
Sun” must have satisfied the most exacting. Should 
the sublimely reverential work of Handel be one’s 
choice, “When E’er You Walk” was presented with 
a delicacy of nuance, subtlety of phrasing and sheer 
beauty of tone that only a consummate, cultured 
artist could achieve. If the weirdly mystic and sug- 
gestive type of composition be the favorite, Koechin’s 
“L’Hiver” (Winter) was a revelation of power to 
make tones paint pictures, as was his expression in 
“An Old Song Resung” (Griffes). 


This does not begin to tell the story of Hackett’s 
versatility, for there are, for example, to be consid- 
ered the brilliancy in Saint-Saéns’ “Mai” and the 
retrospective sentiment in Gluck’s “Spiagge Amate,” 
also the exultation of Watts’ “Joy,” each being hand- 
led with an ease and grace that was almost baffling. 


Mr, Hackett’s voice is so clear, pure and impeccably 
placed that it would be a joy to hear him sing simply 
scales. Such an organ as this, supported and backed 
by a sensitive soul, a well trained mind and cosmo- 
politan career, enables the singer to carry his audi- 
ence, regardless of the language in which the song 
is given. In passing it is to be noted that Hackett’s 
diction, accent and intonation, whether he sings in 
French, Italian or English, are virtually beyond 
criticism. His command of what might be termed 
“coloratura” work in a number of the art songs he 
presented and his skill in pianissimo passages are 
little less than marvelous. Yet ever, when the occa- 
sion demanded, he displayed the power and volume 
that thrilled, without any shouting. or apparent 
effort. 


SALT LAKE CITY DESERT NEWS 

Charles Hackett, American singer, with an Ameri- 
can name and American ideals, proved last evening 
to a large audience in the tabernacle that America 
has no longer need to look to Europe for her truly 
great artists. And had not Mr. Hackett’s buoyant 
vigorous vitality pronounced him a decidedly Ameri- 
can product to his countrymen, his magnificent re- 
serve of voice with world of power and breath con- 
trol and ease behind it, would have readily proved him 
so. He displays an unusual refinement and good 
taste in his interpretations, never for one minute 
soaring to the bombastic and yet displaying a remark- 
able power of voice. He had a well chosen program 
and for the most part a comparatively new one, with 
just enough of the more familiar things to delight 
his auditors. As he gave number after number, his 
audience could not fail to be impressed with the 
youth, freshness and vitality of his voice, and with 
the fact that there was so much back of each note 
held in reserve. His dramatic ability was displayed 
in littke humorous numbers and especially in his re- 
citative encore. And in each song, French, Italian 
or English, the diction of the singer was remarkably 
clear. 

Mr. Hackett was most gracious in his encores, 
rendering four or five and altogether giving his 
audience the impression that his store of songs and 
voice was almost inexhaustible. 

The visit of Mr. Hackett to this city perhaps marks 
a new epoch in western music. For years the musical 
world has given obeisance to European stars, frankly 
acknowledging the superiority of the old world in 
producing the greater artists. But last night Ameri- 
can music came into her own, for the American “king 
of tenors,” as he virtually is, proved that America 
need no longer look to other nations for a truly great 
tenor. 
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SALT LAKE CITY TELEGRAM 
Words fail to describe Charles Hackett, American 
tenor; for the quality and supreme beauty of his 
silver tongue—lyric yet robust, sympathetic yet sub 
lime, sensational yet wonderful—make a thing of 
beauty and a joy to the ear. It is no wonder that 
America is conquering the field of gpera as she has 
everything else she has gone into, when such a master 
at the helm takes the lead. Charles Hackett came 
and; in his own pleasing way, without bluffery or 
front, swept his audience from their seats as a bliz 
zard does the chaff. It has been said that no artist 
was ever great enough to make a genuine 
in both opera and concert. Easy to refute, this. The 


SuCcCeSS 


answer is Charles Hackett. To borrow the words 
of an Eastern critic, “He is truly in a class by 
himself.” 

His program ranged from the simplest classics 


and ballads to the heights of Meyerbeer’s “Paradiso” 
(from “L’Africana”), and rarely have Salt Lakers 
demanded so much as they did last night at the end 
of each group of songs. The American tenor re 
sponded generously to the thunderous applause with 
numerous encores. A thing of special note was the 
ease and clear diction in the English, French and 
Italian numbers that he rendered. The English was 
perfect, the French marvelous, and the Italian such 
as many of their best singers might well envy 
Couple these with a voice of symmetrical beauty and 
flawless grace, if you can imagine such a combination 
without first hearing him, and you spell the word 
“Hackett.” 

While the program was not a heavy one, it gave 
the artist a splendid chance to show his remarkable 
range of voice, and he was recalled and recalled, 
and was generous with his encores, which is some 
times not the case with great artists. 

Until he sang the “Paradiso,” no one had any 
idea of the volume of Mr. Hackett’s voice, as his 
previous songs were sung soft and sweet, and the 
manner in which he took the high notes was remark 
able and showed his mastery of the art; but in this 
number he proved what a wonderful voice he pos 
esses, and brought forth an instant and prolonged 
applause 
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Sigrid Onegin and Alexander Siloti Entertained 
by Mr. and Mrs, Gustav Saenger 


At the first of their new year receptions, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gustav Saenger, assisted by Augusta Gloria Marks, enter- 
tained a large number of distinguished artists and invited 
guests on Saturday evening, January 20, at their studio, 25 
Fifth avenue, 

Sigrid Onegin, who had returned only a day previous 
from an extended western trip, and Alexander Siloti, re- 
ceived the lion’s share of the evening’s attention, and their 
presence offered the incentive for one of the most enjoy- 
able social and musical events ever given at the Saenger 
Studios. Musically there was much of excellence offered on 
the spur of the moment by some of the artists present. 
William Simmons, justly acclaimed at one of the foremost 
of American bass-baritones, was heard in a group of songs, 
in which he again displayed the sympathetic quality of his 
voice, as well as his appealing vocal style, to best advantage. 

Considerable interest was manifested as well in the sing- 
ing of a pair of songs by Edith Marion, a young American 
soprano of captivating vocal gifts and high promise. 

The vocal offerings of the evening were made additionally 
interesting through the singing of Mrs, William Greenfield, 
who will shortly make her Metropolitan debut. She is gifted 
with a voice of stirring quality and exceptional range, and 
her artistic singing produced a decided impression on this 
occasion, 

Madeleine Marshall, who was only recently heard at some 
of the Philharmonic concerts in New York and Brooklyn, 
gave a splendid performance of Chopin's ballade in F, and 
as a fitting climax of the evening's musical program, Alex- 
ander Siloti gave a masterly rendition of several Bach 
preludes. 

Prominently noticeable among those who attended were 
Oscar Saenger, Dr. Fritz Penzoldt, Francis Macmillen and 
his charming fiancee, Lillian Muir; also Beulah Livingston, 
Mr. and Mrs, Arthur Zinkin, Helen Marshall, William 
Greenfield, Christopher Hayes, Herbert F, Peyser and Joseph 
Gahm 


, . . 
Date of Garrison Recital Changed 
Mabel Garrison's first New York recital of the season at 
Carnegie Hall has been changed from Saturday afternoon, 
February 10, to Monday afternoon, February 12. 


Louisa Van Wagenen Entertained 


Mrs, Augustus Goodwin, who has returned to New York 
for permanent residence after many years spent in Europe, 
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entertained at a musical tea, Thursday afternoon, J 
18, for Louisa Van Wagenen, well known soprano. 
ing Mrs. Goodwin in receiving were Amanda F, Lauter- 
bach, Mrs. Chester H. Norton, Mrs. Alvah H. Doty and 
Diana Belais, During the afternoon Miss Van Wagnen 
and Norman Johnson sang groups of songs and several 
duets. Mrs. Goodwin will give a dinner dance in the near 
future at the Biltmore Hotel. 


Yeatman Griffith Artist Winning Laurels in 
Opera 


Lillian Palmer, lyric coloratura soprano, as Despina in 
Hinshaw’s fine production of Mozart’s Cosi Fan Tutte 
which is now on tour, is winning the unanimous praise of 
the press. Miss Palmer has studied with Yeatman Griffith, 





LILLIAN PALMER 


the noted voice master, for the past four seasons and was 
engaged for Mozart's work directly from the Yeatman 
Griffith studios. Following are a few press notices that 
speak for themselves: 

One of the principal parts was that of Despina the waiting maid 
which was played with rare artistic style by Lillian Palmer, Not 
only has Miss Palmer a good yoice, but she also has dramatic abilit 
and interpreted the part with spirit, getting out of the solos whic 
fall to her role every bit of the dainty charm which made them a 
feature of the opera.—The Savannah Press, January 18, 1923, 





Lillian Palmer, debutante 9 proved to be a debutante in 
name and experience only, for her * work at all times was that of a 
finished artist and her fresh pours voice, coupled with a aa 
interpretation of her part of pina, the tricky little waiting mai 
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was worthy of an artist of pom, years’ ex ience. This little lady 
should go far in her art for she has youth, maeeey, and ex- 
cellent equipment in voice and stage et —Park ity Daily 
News, Bowling Green, Ky., December 4, 1922 


Lillian Palmer was an_ irresistible Depvina, She displayed a 
good voice and acted with vivacity that ki the audience on the 
‘qui vive.”—Erie Daily Times, January 10, 1923. 


Lillian Palmer, who did the soubrette part of Despina, the waitin, 
maid, mer lay claim to an exceptionally good voice combined wit 
a remarkabl s. clever dramatic ability. pons vm Slang Pa,, Globe, Jan- 
wary 10, POS eS 


May Peterson Scores Hit in Vancouver 


May Peterson, Metropolitan Opera soprano, who opened 
her third tour of the Pacific Coast as soloist with the Ma- 
sonic Choir of Vancouver, B. C., on January 22, made a big 
hit from the start, according to the attached telegram re- 
ceived by her managers, the Music League of America, Inc. 
She seems to have scored a like success at the State Normal 
School in Bellingham, Wash., two nights later. 

Vancouver, B. C., January 23. 








Music League of America: 

It affords me considerable pleasure to advise you that May 
Peterson scored a brilliant success last night. She was in splendid 
form and her lovely voice and most charming personality aroused 
prest enthusiasm, and we appreciate having had the opportunity of 
earing such a glorious artist.—(Signed) Vancouver Masonic Choir, 
per M. Taylor. 





Bellingham, Wash., January 26, 
Music League of America: 


May Peterson sang State Normal School last night. Capacity 
house, Program, voice, interpretation, nomen ee all_ of highest 
order, Audience very enthusiastic.—(Signed) C. Philippi, 


chairman concert committee. 


Helen Hobson to Be with R. E. Johnston 


Helen Hobson, soprano, who is studying with Mme. Val- 
eri, is to appear in concert under the management of R. 
E. Johnston. She has already been engaged to sing in 
Atlantic City on March 24 with De Luca; on March 18, in 
Brooklyn; 22, in Wilmington, and 25, in Baltimore. A 
splendid career is predicted for this talented young singer. 


» Enid Watkins. with Orchestra Here 


A debutante of interest is Enid Watkins, a young Cali- 
fornia soprano who makes her New York debut on Wednes- 
day afternoon, February 7, as soloist with the City Sym- 
phony Orchestra in the Town Hall. Miss Watkins comes 
fresh from a series of successful concerts in Paris and 
London, 








Sophie Sanina to Make Debut 


On Friday evening, February 2, at Aeolian Hall, Sophie 
Sanina, Russian pianist, will give her New York debut 
recital, An interesting program has been arranged. Miss 
Sanina will introduce a new composition by Ignaz Fried- 
man, played for the first time in America, 


OBITUARY 


Mrs. Henrietta Farrar 


Mrs. Henrietta Farrar, mother of Geraldine Farrar, died 
at her New York. home, January 4, of pneumonia and a 
heart complication after a long illness, the last few weeks 
of which were spent in bed. Her husband, Sydney Farrar, 
was with her at the end, but her daughter was absent in the 
Province of Quebec on a concert tour. Upon receiving the 
telegram announcing her mother’s death, she cancelled her 
dates for the immediate future and started for New York. 

Mrs. Farrar was fifty-nine years old. Througlr the early 
years of her daughter’s career, she was her inseparable 
companion and a prime factor in her success. Mr. and Mrs, 
Farrar moved to New York from the family home in Mel- 
rose, Mass., about sixteen years ago. He was formerly a 
well known professional baseball player. 


Walter Whiting 


Walter Whiting, basso, died recently at his home in 
New York City. For the ye fifteen years he has sung 
in practically all the chapels of Old Trinity Church and 
also in Dr. Parkhurst’s Church and St. Paul’s. He was 
born in Wilmington, Del., and prior to coming to New 
York sang in the principal Episcopal churches in Clevelamd 
and Chicago, as well as the Old Stone Church in Charles- 
town, Mass. He is survived by his wife, who is also an 
accomplished musician. 


Robert Hentschel 


Robert Hentschel, violinist, one of the foremost musicians 
of Grand Rapids, died at his home, January 19. Mr, 
Hentschel came to this country from the musical life of 
Austria and has conducted the Powers Theater Orchestra 
for nineteen years. He had instructed many violin pupils, 
several of which have taken prominent places in the musical 


world 
Major Charles E. Yorke 


Major Charles E. Yorke’s death in Fords Prairie, Wash., 
January 19, is regretted by many in Portland who knew 
him during the years he conducted a music business there. 
Major Yorke was the first president of the American Fed- 














‘eration of Musicians and was an active figure in musical 


circles. 
John C, Landry 

John C. Landry, formerly a singing teacher in Montreal, 
Minn,, where he lived since 
last May. His death is greatly regretted in Montreal, where 
he had many pupils. Among his former pupils are Edmund 
Burke, Mabel Barker Bradley, Fred C. Carter and Mr. and 
Mrs. John D. Duellette. 


Robert Gruenwald 
Robert Gruenwald, a resident of Canada since 1866, and 
the well known leader of the Gruenwald Orchestra of 
Montreal, died December 24, at the of eighty-one. He 
2a heen many compositions, mostly for band and or- 
tra. 
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New York and 
Chicago Again 
Acclaim the 
Unique Art of 


ELENA 


CERHARD 


CHICAGO, JANUARY 7, 1923 


Her voice is beautiful indeed when it is turned toward expressing with feeling songs dear 
to the heart of the human race. When necessary it is light, emotionally colored, intense. 
But its hues it takes from the music.—Chicago Journal. 








For the first time in many hearings of her I heard her sing in English. She does it ex- 
tremely well, projecting English words as distinctly and within a fraction as exactly as 
she does German.—Chicago Tribune. 


Elena Gerhardt ranks today as one of the world’s greatest song recitalists—Chicago News. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 16, 1923 


Elena Gerhardt sang last night to a huge audience in Carnegie Hall. It was something 
more than singing, however. It was transmitting poetic conceptions through musical and 
verbal symbols illuminated by recreative art—New York American. 


There was abundant vitality and freshness evident in Mme. Gerhardt’s voice with all the 
familiar warmth and poignancy of her style.-—New York Herald. 


Such intuitive understanding as Miss Gerhardt possesses, combined with the richness of 
a rare organ, could interpret almost any noble feeling to an audience and arouse intimate 
response.—New York Sun. 


To sing Franz properly one needs the higher qualities of a genuine artist. Elena Gerhardt 
has these higher qualities as she has so often shown.—New York Post. 
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SUNDAY, JANUARY 21 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC: LEO 
SCHULZ, SOLOIST 


One of the most thoroughly enjoyable orchestral con- 
certs that has been offered this season was the one on 
Sunday afternoon, January 21, at Carnegie Hall. Long 
before the appointed time the S. R. O. sign was hanging in 
the lobby. Undoubtedly the all-Tschaikowsky program and 
Leo Schulz, cellist, as soloist of the occasion, had a great 
deal to do with the enthusiastic gathering. 

The program opened with the Romeo and Juliet symphony, 
followed by Variations on a Rococo Theme with Mr. Schulz 
and closed with an inspired reading of the fifth 
In fact, 
the 


as soloist, 
symphony under the direction of Josef Stransky,. 
it would be difficult to say which number received 
biggest ovation 

Mr. Schulz has been the first cellist of the Philharmonic 


Society for the last thirty years, and when he came on the 
stage for his number with the orchestra he was greeted 
by a sincere warmth of applause that can be only accorded 
a favorite. His number, which was played with considerable 
skill, ended with an ovation for the artist. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 22 


MARIA CARRERAS 


A most engaging and interesting figure and personality 


stepped on the stage of Town Hali when Maria Carreras, 
well known in Europe and South America, made her New 
York debut as an artist practically unknown here. She 


challenged the eye to attention because of her physical 
resemblance to Mme. Carreno (although Mme. Carreras 
has long grey locks combed back quite a la Liszt) and 
she arrested the ear and mind of the hearer after she had 
struck only a few tones on the piano, At once it was 
recognized that this city had been introduced to a keyboard 
artist who would not long remain a stranger in New York. 

It may be said at once that Mme. Carreras is a player 
of serious purpose, with commanding technic, lovely tone 
of many shades and nuances, strong sense of musical 
characterization, and warm, kindling temperament. She 
adapts herself expertly to the various styles of the pieces 
she interprets, and proved it from the opening Scarlatti- 
Tausig Pastorale, with its dainty measures and light appeal, 
to the closing A flat polonaise of Chopin, with its resound- 
ing outbursts of passion and its terrific requirements in 
technic. A Graun gigue belonged in the same class with 
Scarlatti except that it exacted greater nimbleness. of 
finger from the performer. 

The first taste of super-quality came in the W. F. Bach 
organ concerto, as transcribed for piano by M. von Zadora. It 
is a long and exceedingly intricate work, which Mme. 
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Carreras made completely interesting through her devotional 
manner of presentation and her clear cut exposition of its 
form, construction, and polyphonic content. She managed, 
in spite of its strongly classical flavor, 1o make the opus 
decidedly dramatic and even exciting in spots. 

A Liszt group, two of the Petrarca Sonnets and the 
“Dante” fantasia, enabled Mme. Carreras the very top 
of her powers as a poetical and temperamental player. 
The sonnets were irresistibly appealing in her versions. 
The fantasia, rarely heard here, is not Liszt at his best, 
but Mme. Carreras put her whole soul, and all her technical 
arid tonal resources into the somewhat rambling pages, 
and she revealed much to stimulate the imagination of 
the listener. It was very fine piano art, indeed. 

Closing the program came a Chopin group, the A flat 
ballade, E sharp minor nocturne, sharp minor valse, 
A minor mazurka, op. 17, No. 4, and the polonaise afore- 
mentioned. The quintet of compositions were filled with 
varied and masterful pianistic and interpretative touches, 
and kept up the high level of achievement reached by Mme 
Carreras in everything she did. 

The audience obviously was captured unconditionally by 
Mme. Carreras, and she was made the recipient of fre- 
quent and prolonged applause than which there has been 
none more hearty or well deserved at any New York piano 
recital this season. 


THE NORFLEET TRIO 


A good-sized audience of true music lovers listened and 
expressed their appreciation of the playing of the Norfleet 
Trio, consisting of sisters and brother, at Aeolian Hall, 
January 22, in most unmistakable fashion. Applause was 
loud and long, most of all following the movements of the 
Smetana trio in G minor, the only trio composed by the 
famous Bohemian, teacher of Dvorak, and who died insane, 
Brahms’ trio, op. 8, is vastly more melodious than later oe 
positions, yet not as spontaneous as the Smetana work; 
found appreciation by those who understood, The pened 
of the trio is sincere and based on similar musical feeling, 
and there is no lack of technic or tone on the part of 
Katharine, violinist, of Leeper, cellist, or of Helen, the 
pianist, who is evidently the musical head. 

Said the Tribune in part: “There was an agreeable fresh- 
ness and energy in the playing of the three young artists. 

. Helen Norfleét, the pianist, gave a performance 
usually smooth and well woven with the other parts. 


NEW YORK TRIO 


The second concert this season by the New York Trio 
was given before a representative audience in Aeolian 
Hall on Monday evening, when the program presented 
contained two trios--Dvorak’s op. 65 in F minor, and 
Schubert's op. 99 in B flat major. 

Again the three artists thrilled the audience with their 
extraordinary ensemble playing and superb musicianship. 
With every performance a greater finish is perceptible. 
During the entire concert a religious stillness prevailed, 
and at the conclusion of each number spontaneous and long 
continued applause was bestowed. The New York Trio, 
from its opening concert about four years ago, has revealed 
in its performance a finish and co- -ordination which has 
placed it in an exalted position in the musical life of the 
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metropolis. This position it :* not only upheld but also 
materially enhanced until today the New York Trio is 
recognized among musicians and music lovers as one of 
the toremost chamber music organizations. 

The New York Tribune writes: “A smooth finished per- 
formance, individually and collectively, was to be expected 
from the New York Trio, which gave its second perform- 
ance of the season in the evening, and that expectation was 
realized. Messrs. Adler, Guidi and Van Vliet produced a 
combined tone of rich smoothness and warmth, suiting 
their manner to the melodious quality of a strictly conserva- 
tive program. . . . The Schubert Trio brought out 
a lighter, fresher atmosphere, one of delightful melodious 
delicacy which was brought out to the fullest extent by 
the three artists playing as essential parts of a whole rather 
than as individuals, both in the essentially lyric slow move- 
ment, reflecting the Schubert of the songs, and in the 
breezy charm of the finale.” The New York Times says: 

“The New York Trio gave an evening of artistic chamber 
music, admirably performed. A full house was noteworthy, 
and not less so was the full toned playing of two works 
in the larger measure of trio form, each in four movements, 
that comprised the program.’ The New York World com- 
ments: “Another trio, and a familiar one, appeared at 
Aeolian Hall in the evening. This was the New York Trio 
—Clarence Adler, Scipione Guidi and Cornelius Van Vlict— 
performing for the benefit of the Musician’s Home Fund. 
These admirable artists played Dvorak'’s F minor trio and 
the Schubert, op, 99 in B flat with their accustomed fluency 
and excellent musicianship,” 


GEORGES ENESCO 


It was not a capacity audience which attended the recital 
given by Georges Enesco at the Town Hall on the evening 
of. January 22, but it was a thoroughly musicianly one and 
it appeared to enjoy to the utmost the efforts of the eminent 
Roumanian composer and conductor. His is not brilliant 
playing; he does not strive for effects, but impresses one 
by his simplicity, his nobility of style and scholarly inter- 
pretations. He has an extremely flexible bow arm, there 
is warmth in his tone, and his pianissimo effects at times 
are exquisite. The program presented was a taxing one, 
including as it did the Leclair sonata in G major, the Bach 
Partita in D minor, for violin alone, the Saint-Saéns 
Havanaise, and three shorter numbers by Couperin-Kreisler, 
Novacek and Pugnani-Kreisler. Sandor Vas furnished ex- 
cellent support at the piano. 

There was considerable difference of opinion on the part 
of the critics as to the merits of the recitalist, Richard 
Aldrich stating in the Times, “He established himself at 
once as a master of high rank, displaying qualities of a 
remarkable sort, and a self-contained individuality singularly 
engrossing,’ ’ while the critic of the World said, “He might 
far better trust to his composing to make his fame secure.” 
The critic of the Journal wound up his review as follows: 
“There was an enormous range of dynamics, for a violin, 
in his performance, descending at times to a barely audible 
pianissimo and at others reaching a great sonority in chord 
passages. But, aside from his technical resources, which 
seem to cover all the possibilities of the instrument, Mr. 
Enesco gave one an impression of mastery and authority 
equalled nowadays only by Kreisler himself.” 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 23 


GUIOMAR NOVAES 


Guiomar Novaes, Brazilian pianist, was heartily welcomed 
at her concert at Aeolian Hall, Tuesday afternoon. This 
was her first appearance here in over a year and the audi- 
ence, which filled: the hall, enthusiastically demonstrated 
its admiration for her throughout the program. She wins 
her hearers both through her magnetic personality and 
through the artistic charm of her playing. Her abundance 
of vitality and energy occasionally led her to the point of 
forcing, but on the whole it was this verve and spontaneity 
that made her performance refreshingly attractive. She 
obtained many beautiful effects in her individual yet sincere 
interpretations. Her contrasts were marked and she em- 
ployed very good tonal color though now and then the clarity 
of tone or of phrasing was slightly obscured by the overuse 
of the damper pedal. An intelligent reading of the César 
Franck Prelude, Choral and Fugue opened the program, 
followed by the great Beethoven sonata, op. 111. 

Mme. Novaes was most sympathetic, perhaps, in a*group 
of Chopin—the F major ballade, a mazurka, an etude and 
a prelude which was discovered in 1918 and is still unpub- 
I'shed; the latter had to be repeated. Imagination and keen 
poetic insight and a feeling of rhythm were displayed in 
her performance. The concluding group consisted of Emil 
Blanchet’s Au Jardin du vieux sérial (Adrinople), Albeniz’s 
«1 Albaicain and Liszt’s Mephisto Valse. The program 
was lengthened by a number of encores. 

The Times wrote: “She has a beautiful touch upon the 
instrument, a fine and sensitive feeling for the values and 
beauties of tone; . her articulation is clear and of 
delicacy as well as of power. Her playing has the beauty 
of poetical insight and frequently of reserve.” The Amer- 
ican’s opinion differed greatly: Ke a hes ag the 
afternoon Mme. Novaes overused the loud pedal. 

From a purely interpretative age! moreover, in phrasing. 
nuance and accent her s left much to be desired, 


casting doubt on her musical gpa and taste.” The 
Herald, referring to her group, said that “She was 
at her best in F major lade, to which she brought 


an indescribable ears of tone, variety of color and con- 
trast of moods. It was a reading $uch as the most famous 
pianists now before the public might have envied.” 


SARA FULLER, MARGEL GLUCK AND 
FREDERIC BAER 


The second of Betty Tillotson’s American Artists’ Series 
took place at Aeolian Hall, Tuesday evening, with Margel 
Gluck, violinist, Sara Fuller, coloratura soprano, and Fred- 
eric Baer, baritone, in joint ‘recital. 

Frederic Baer program with two selections: 
Caldara’s Come io di Sol and the Apolloni Aria, 
Fu di che dissi (L’Ebreo). His fine voice and electric 
personality won him instant age from the audience 
which a ly. Even more popular was 
(Continued on Page 36). 
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“Here is a singer whose recitals might well be in- “Mr. Werrenrath’s medium of expression is rare “His interpretation is well-nigh 
cluded in the curricula of schools for vocal instruction.” among the best of concert singers.”—Maurice Rosen- a finished tone because he can’t 1, 
—Washington Post, November 25, 1922. feld, Chicago Daily News, October 16, 1922. Wilson G. Smith, Cleveland Presi 
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In 19 Cities the Press Makes History for “An Artist Among Singe : 


GRAND RAPIDS 

“Mr. Werrenrath’s position as an artist cannot be contested. He has an excellent 
voice, charming manner, and great interpretative ability. Surely he deserves his quite 
pre-eminent position in the path laid out for himself.”—Grand Rapids Herald, Oct. 12, 
1922. 


CHICAGO 
+ “Mr, Werrenrath’s medium of expression is rare among the best of concert singers. 
Werrenrath is a favorite with Chicago’s musical enthusiasts.”—Maurice Rosenfeld, 
Daily News, Oct. 16, 1922. 
“Mr. Werrenrath is a singer of songs. He has the feeling for them and the vocal 
skill to express what is in his mind, People genuinely like to hear him sing.”—Mr. 
Karleton Hackett, Chicago Post, Oct. 16, 1922. 


SMITH COLLEGE 

“He is at home -where many singers seem uncomfortable strangers, namely in the 
classics and in the ballads. Mr. Werrenrath has understanding and competence.”—Daily 
Hampshire Gasette, Oct, 25, 1922. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

“The story of critical satisfaction has become an old one. He makes a finished 
tone because he can’t make a crude one, and the result is that his song interpretation 
has become well-nigh perfect. What more can be said.”—Wilson G. Smith, Cleveland 
Press, Oct. 28, 1922. 


“Werrenrath sang superbly as is his wont. Let captious critics look for a flaw 
in this admirable singer’s performance, if they will. They will be put to it to find one.” 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer, Oct. 28, 1922. 


DES MOINES, IA. 

“He sang with consummate mastery. Mr. Werrenrath is a finished artist in the 
real sense of the word. His diction is matchless. He has a big voice of wide range, 
sonorous and rich.”—Des Moines Register, Nov. 4, 1922. 


WINNIPEG 

“The great baritone charmed them completely with the beauty of his voice, the 
delicacy and refinement of his artistry, and the warmth of his happy. personality, and 
gave them from beginning to end an evening of undiluted enjoyment. His enunciation 
was perfect.”—Manitoba Free Press, Nov. 7, 1922. 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 


“An audience teeming with the sheer joy of the rare beauty of his voice greeted 
the American baritone, Reinald Werrenrath.”—Crookston Times, Nov. 8, 1922. 


FARGO, N. D. 

“Carried away with the beauty and power of his voice a crowd which taxed the 
capacity of the theater, paid tribute to Reinald Werrenrath’s superb work by storms 
of heartfelt applause. Werrenrath: was given a reception seldom accorded anyone.”— 
The Courier News, Nov. 9, 1922. } 












































“Musicians and other folk. who frankly know ‘not a thing, about music’ were alike 
caught in the spell. It is seldom that one hears songs sung with the finished technique 
and perfect understanding which Mr. Werrenrath_gave, them.”—Fargo Forum, Nov. 9, 
1922. 








’ “ would do well. to study Mr. Werrenrath’s methods.”—Times, Nov, 25, 1922. 


MADISON, WIS. 
“ ‘Duna’ in which sustained soft tones combined with the beauty of word soun¢ 
to make the number one of the high lights, was only surpassed by ‘On the Road ¢ 
Mandalay’ and ‘Fuzzy Wuzzy’ interpreted as only Werrenrath can do it.”—Wisconst 
State Journal, Nov. 15, 1922. 
“Werrenrath’s voice showed training of the highest type. Clarity of words, perfec 
enunciation, and a depth of expression were characteristic of his singing.”—Capitc 
Times, Noy. 15, 1922. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
“Reinald Werrenrath, America’s favorite baritone, emblazoned Indianapolis’ music: 
firmament last evening. He is an artist.”’—Jndianapolis Star, Nov. 18, 1922. 





















“He gave fresh evidence of that sense of style and regard for the purpose o 
singing which makes Mr. Werrenrath an artist among singers.”—Indianapolis New: 
Nov. 18, 1922. 


POTTSTOWN, PA. 

“In writing of Reinald Werrenrath ‘superlatives are necessary. Consequentl 
the dictionary might well be searched and all its laudatory parts of speech employe 
in describing adequately the song recital by the baritone. Few will dispute that among 
American male singers he stands supreme.”—Potistown Ledger, Nov. 23, 1922. 








“Werrenrath sways audience in great musical triumph. Reinald Werrenrath, th¢ 
great baritone ,artist, and beloved by all who know him and his art, sang last nigh| 
before a large appreciative audience and held that big gathering in the hollow of his 
hand while he sang, swaying them as he wished.”—Pottstown News, Nov. 23, 1922. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

“Mr. Werrenrath is much more than a singer—he is an artist, and offers his talent 
in a way to win the approval of all who love music.”—Florida Times Union, Nov. 28 
1922, 


“*"WERRENRATH CAPTURES AUDIENCE.’ His enunciation is perfect. We 
doubt if he could have sung any song better a second time. The program left no regrets. 
Massenet’s ‘Vision Fugitive’ is a beautiful thing and Mr. Werrenrath was magnificent 
in its interpretation.”—Jacksonville Journal, Nov. 28, 1922, 


ATLANTA, GA. 

“Reinald Werrénrath repeated and underscored his brilliant success of last season. 
Surely no one could have sung so well as Mr. Werrenrath. In the Kipling verses, 
Mr. Werrenrath, so far as I know, is supreme. No one transmits as he does the real 
fire of Kipling composition.”—Atlanta Journal, Dec. 1, 1922. 




















“Mr. Werrenrath sang Pagliacci displaying the remarkable strength of his voice, 
its rich shadings and true tones, Mr. Werrenrath’s splendid concert proved one of 
the most attractive of the series.”—Constitution, Dec. 1, 1922. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. tgs “ 

“He won the hearts of his audience that apparently would, have been contented, 
even delighted to sit and listen. until morning.”—The Star, Nov. 25, 1922. 

“From his. first song, to. the-final encore, Mr. Werrenrath held: his listeners under 
the spell of his voice, as minutely toned and mellow as a bronze. bell. Other artists 
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| Vocal Perfection” 


“Has earned his high place. Long 
may he continue to dispense joy 


unalloyed.’— Brooklyn (N.Y.) Eagle, 
January 9, 1923. 
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“Here is a singer whose recitals might well be included in the curricula of schools 





sounc for vocal instruction. Never is there the suggestion that the singer has reached the 
oad { limit of his resources; always is the tone production faultless. Mr. Werrenrath revealed 
sconsif™ his inimitable gifts of interpretation and characterization.”—Post, Nov. 25, 1922. 





“Few artists receive such a whole-hearted welcome to the Capitol’s hearthside. The 
perfec large and enthusiastic audience that filled the auditorium resolved itself into a sort of a 
‘apitc gigantic ‘Welcome home committee’.”—Herald, Nov. 25, 1922. 


“It is no exaggeration to say that there is not a better all-round singer of recital 
songs among American artists.”—News, Nov. 25, 1922. 








1usice 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

“More artists approaching the calibre of Mr. Werrenrath is our plea. Mr. Werren- 
Hg °@ rath Touted every adjective and sent us post haste to the thesaurus for their antonyms. 
New: His music! Gorgeous in the warm colors of the Indian Summer sunset. Languid with 

the placid blue of the Mediterranean. Shakespearean in dramatic tone. These banal 
words don’t start the description.”—Age-Herald, Nov. 30, 1922. 
rent] “Those who heard that clear and strong, yet well modulated and finely trained 





jloye@l voice, will carry the memory of it with them for many moons to come.”—News,. Nov. 


mons 30, 1922. 





“His control and enunciation were wonderful, but still more beautiful were the 
1, thal exquisite word pictures he painted and the dramatic quality of his singing. No more 
nigh|™ unique or beautiful concert has ever been given in Birmingham.’—Post, Nov. 30, 1922. 
f his 
> FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
“Werrenrath displays faultless style with histrionic ability. His exquisite technique 
was a vehicle of expression of the searching emotions embodied in the music. Werren- 
taleni{f rath has a peculiar faculty for interpretation of the soul of music, and he brought tears 
y. 283M to many eyes.”—Star-Telegram, December 6, 1922. 








“A concert without a flaw, a model of perfection in vocal art, was that given by 

Well Reinald Werrenrath, He is endowed with a super voice and the intelligence to reveal 

prets: it effectively. His is that extraordinary power and control that can spin a vibrant note 
cent into a silken thread of melody.”—Times-Journal, December 7, 1922. 





_ 


“There are only a few really great baritones. Reinald Werrenrath is admittedly 

one of these. No baritone who has ever appeared in Dallas has any more completely 

ison, | Captivated his audience. Telling music-lovers the luring, appealing, thrilling qualities of 

rses,{™ Werrenrath’s voice or the artistry of his interpretations would be like a landsman trying 
realy to inform a sailor how to handle a ship.”—-Morning News, December 7, 1922. 





“His voice is pitched so melodiously, his diction so clean and clearcut, his tone 
vice, § color so delicately stroked in, that one is convinced that no singer quite approaches the 
: of beauty and grace of melody without sacrifice of robustness and vigor as does this Ameri- 
can, so richly endowed with talent and intelligence.” —Dallas Post, December 7, 1922, 








“Proving himself a thorough artist, Werrenrath lived up to his enviable reputation.” 
—Journal, December 7, 1922. 





eS 


“Reinald Werrenrath scored another triumph. It is almost an impossibility adk 








quately to describe the voice of Werrenrath. It has won all the honors that can be 





bestowed upon one voice. In range, tone quality, flexibility, and enunciation, the voice 
of Werrenrath approaches perfection.”—News, Decemler 9, 1922. 





“Be it known that Werrenrath is the one singer in concert that the men like to hear 





and their admiration for him is as deep and genuine as it is well expressed. Werren- 
rath has a voice that reflects the solemn grandeur of the rugged mountains and the purity 
of the placid lakes of the Northland of his forefathers. It brings quiet to the turbulent 
spirit and peace to the troubled soul.”"—Daily Oklahoman, December 9, 1922 


“Reinald Werrenrath, America’s best-loved baritone, held an Oklahoma City audi 





ence in the hollow of his hand. He lifted it into the exalted mood of his own music 
and held it there throughout his program. Rousing applause marked his every entrance 
and exit.’—Oklahoma Times, December 9, 1922. 


BOSTON 

“His voice is resonant, has very fine quality and was yesterday in excellent condi 
tion. Mr. Werrenrath sings with rare finish anything he attempts whether it be trifle 
or masterpiece.”—Boston Post, January 8, 1923. 





“Rouses his audience to wild enthusiasm. He sang with a free tone beautiful 
always good, an able mezza voce and pianissimo, enunciation a model of clearness, and 
with strong powers of characterization, The audience, roused to wild enthusiasm, called 
for more and more, shouting out their wishes for this song or that.”—Boston Herald, 
January 8, 1923. 

“Mind, measure, voice, skill. Few singers of this day give better-rounded pleasure 
in the concert-hall than Mr, Werrenrath. As with programme, so with powers. The 
singer’s voice is a baritone in prime. As Mr. Werrenrath has developed and practised 





it, smoothness, suppleness, resonance and flexibility now distinguish it. He has bent 
it to his own artfulness of song; at will he can give it color and character. He is an 
instructed, prepared, resourceful singer. Mr. Werrenrath profiles a melody, gives it 
rhythmic beat, leads it from modulation to modulation, foreseeing from the outset the 
design and the process that shall bring the end.”—Boston Transcript, January 8, 1923 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

“Every seat in the Academy was sold. People talk about his beautiful voice, but what 
they really mean is the beautiful things he does with his voice, and beyond that the 
intelligent study he gives to his songs before he sings them, especially to the words 
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ted, He has earned his high place. Long may he continue to dispense joy unalloyed as he 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. did last evening.”—Brooklyn Daily Eagle, January 9, 1923 
der “Mechanically Werrenrath is possessed of a voice that is the envy of vocalists. The “It is almost superfluous to dwell in detail on Werrenrath’s art. It is too well 
tS J appeal of Werrenrath to the people without sacrifice of his art 1s remarkable”’—Leader, known. His art has ripened to a point closely approaching perfection —Brooklyn Daily 
December 9, 1922. Times, January 9, 1923. 
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his group of four English songs, including The Witch 
Woman, by Deems-Taylor, which was received with all 
the sincere appreciation it deserved. Several encores were 
demanded, and after each number his hearers appeared more 
and more pleased with the ease and grace of his performance. 

Margel Gluck’s rendition of Handel's E major sonata 
met with equal approval, and her four violin selections 
by Cottenet, Dvorak-Kreisler, Schumann-Auer and Wieni- 
awski were most appreciated, Miss Gluck was also forced 
to respond with several encores, 

The well known Cherubini Ave Maria was Sara Fuller's 
first offering, followed by Caro Mio Bene (Handel.) 
Saint-Saéns’ Le Bonheur Est Chose Legere and the Mozart 
Air, Il Re Pastore, were sung with violin obligato which 
emphasized the bell-like quality and pure tone of her lovely 
She completed the program with the aria, Linda Di 
Chamounix, by Donizetti, which afforded an opportunity 
for displaying her wide range and clear top notes. It was 
not surprising that the audience, despite the lateness of the 
hour. remained to recall her again and again. 

Miss Fuller and Mr. Baer were ably accompanied by 
taker, and Blair. Neale assisted Miss Gluck. 


JACOB GEGNA 


Jacob Gegna, Russian violinist, who has been active in 
New York for a number of years as violin teacher, was 
heard in recital in Town Hall on Tuesday evening, in a 
program comprising: sonata No. 9 in G minor, Senaille; 
concerto No. 22 in A minor, Viotti# Ciacona (for violin 
alone), Bach; Serenade, Levenson; Berceuse Slave (which 
had to be repeated), Gilman; Danse Excentrique, Mitnitzky ; 
Etude Caprice No. 8 (for violin alone), Wieniawski, and 
Red Seraphin, Gerber/Gegna. j 

His playing pases ol many excellent qualities, notably rich 
and sweet tone, facile technic, and above all musicianship 
and the absence of sentimentality, virtues much to be ad- 
That he pleased his audience was evident by the 
Harry Kaufman gave good sup- 


yoice 


Charles 


mired. 
sincere applause bestowed. 
port as accompanist, 

The New York Tribune says in part : “The most admirable 
features of his playing last night were the firm, round, full 
tone which he drew from his instrument, and his freedom 
from all affectation in sentiment as well as bearing.” 


THE ST. CECILIA CLUB 


The St. Cecilia Club, Mrs. Lancaster Morgan president 
and Victor Harris conductor, gave its thirty-fifth concert 
season) at the Waldorf-Astoria, Tuesday 


(seventeenth : 
The ballroom was completely filled, 


evening, January 23 
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PROGRAM 
| i. Canzonetta del Salvator Rosa... } 

Eclogue ......++++: oboe eneaehwene Liszt 

| FunOPaites .ccccccscvescevevense oa 
lt. Carnaval i, iit te nn tebe nt has ee Schumann 
iit, Intermezzo, O S17, Ma. Fovocces ' 
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Grande Prélude ...............5- j Rachmaninoff | 
| Marche Humoresque ........... . Dohnanyi | 

iV. Etude, Op. 25, No, 12............ ) } 

Two Mazurka ...... cece cece eeee Chopin 
| Scherad, Op. 3B........cceecsecees j 
| Steinway Piano 
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including the two tiers of boxes. The chorus of women’s 
voices, numbering 125 this year, presented a delightful pic- 
ture to begin with; the color effect, gowns of pink, white 
and green with a few black and silver, was artistic. 

club was assisted by Ernest Davis, tenor; Theodore Cella, 
harpist; Alfred Boyce, accompanist, and Louis R. Dressler, 
organist. Attractive programs were given out, which con- 
tained the words of all the choruses. 

An impressive rendition of Schubert’s song, God in Na- 
ture, with organ accompaniment, opened the program. 
Bertram Fox’s Late Wisdom (D’une Prison), composed for 
the club, had its first performance, and received the hearty 
applause it well merited for its rich harmonies and poignant 
melody. John Peel, an Old English hunting song, sung for 
the first time as arranged by Mark Andrews for the club, 
was given with much spirit and brisk energy. The chorus 
painted a beautiful picture in White Silence, by Nicola A. 
Montani. The rise and fall of tone, the soft legato pas- 
sages and the decided pauses were effective, the last line, 
“And this White Silence but the hush of God!” leaving a 
reverent atmosphere. The harp added much to this number. 
A delightful lullaby, Rest, composed for the Club by Flora- 
bel Blackwell, also had its first performance. The Habanera 
from the ballet, Guernica, by Paul Vidal, was one of the 
most exquisite things the writer had ever heard a chorus 
give. The magic of “Night's haunting stillness . . . where 
still ocean lies,” with “soft perfumed breezes,” was easily 
conjured up by the delicacy of tone, the fascinating rhythm 
and the subtle nuances, which left one almost breathless. 
The beautiful French in which it was sung, as if by one 
person, was a delight. It was inevitable that this should 
be repeated. Felix Fourdrain’s Carnaval, first performance, 
also offered in French, was rendered with a truly merry 
carnival spirit. Gertrude Holt sang the solo part in this 
effectively. Israfel, composed for the club in 1919 by Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, was admirably interpreted, with the aid 
of a harp accompaniment. A cantata, The Sea Fairies, by 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, was presented with solo voices—Mrs. 
Wilson Hunt Blackwell (first soprano), Mrs. Philip M. 
Bainbridge (second soprano), and Grace Leslie (alto). All 
revealed voices of good quality and sang artistically. The 
closing chorus was H. Waldo Warner’s The Bugles of 
Fairyland, 

Victor Harris has brought the chorus to an enviable de- 
gree of excellency. It is well balanced and the tone is beau- 
tiful in quality. The attacks and the releases are clean and 
the enunciation is distinct. Mr. Harris obtains easily a 
variety of shadings from faintest pianissimos that are always 
clear to fortissimos that are never forced, and the subtle 
gradations of dynamics are most admirable. 

Ernest Davis, tenor, sang two groups of solos, the first 
consisting of Puccini opera arias—Che Gelida Manina, from 
La Boheme, and Addio! from Madame Butterfly. Mr. Davis 
has a tenor voice of clear, resonant and lovely quality. He 
uses it intelligently and artistically and his interpretations 
are aided by his pure diction. As an encore he sang 
M’appari, from Martha, in a flowing legato style that was 
pleasing. The other arias were given with dramatic fervor. 
The second group included The Wind and the Lyre (Ware), 
Myrra (Clutsam), Ah, Love, But a Day (Protheroe) and 
At the Postern Gate (Branscombe). The latter, one of 
Gena Branscombe’s most popular recent: songs, was particu- 
larly delightful, given with vigor and spirit. Recalled for 
an encore, Mr. Davis. sang Victor Harris’ Give a Man a 
Horse He Can Ride, which was received with great ap- 
plause. 

The large audience manifested enthusiastically its appre- 
ciation and enjoyment of chorus, conductor and soloists. 


ERNEST SCHELLING 


On Tuesday afternoon Ernest Schelling gave the first 
of a series of concerto concerts at the Town Halli, draw- 
ing a large and interested audience, a large part of which 
was composed of music students. With the assistance 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra, Rene Pollain con- 
ducting, the pianist was heard in the Beethoven E flat, 
the Chopin F minor, and the Liszt E flat concertos, com- 
prising a varied selection that aroused deep appreciation. 
The concert, by the way, began at four o'clock, an innova- 
tion that should prove successful with other artists. 

Mr. Schelling rendered the concertos in his mastery 
manner, revealing a brilliancy of technic, sound musicianship, 
and an interpretative skill that is too well known to need 
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added comment at this time. In the Beethoven concerto, 
the pianist showed great of feeling, and the slow 
movement was particularly effective; in the latter selection 
Mr. Schelling made a memorable impression. The Chopin 
was given with beauty of tone and grace, and the artist's 
own delight in the work was conveyed to his listeners in a 
most direct and straightforward manner. In fact, the 
entire concert proved to be enjoyable, and the pianist was 
rewarded with spontaneous applause during the afternoon. 
The other concerts of the concertos are being looked for- 
ward to with pleasure. 

According to the critic of the World: “It was a note- 
worthy study for oe memory and audience. .. . 
Mr. Schelling played solos after his traditional manner, 
using a technic on the fortissimos which made them re- 
semble the old Shakespearean stage directions of ‘shouts 
and murmurs from within,’ and in the lighter cadences sent 
his notes liquidly tering and dripping in admirable 
fashion.” Said the American: “An exceptionally enjoyable 
demonstration of piano playing that combined technical 
brilliancy, musicianship and imagination, was offered by 
Ernest Schelling that began at the unusual hour 
of four, setting a precedent well worth emulating. . . . 
It was an occasion to remember gratefully—at least for 
those who are not bored by hearing music of this kind 
when it is properly’ rendered.” 


CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 


Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor, has wrought a miracle with 
the Cleveland Orchestra in the time that elapsed—about a 
year, if memory serves—between its appearance at Carnegie 
Hall on Tuesday evening, January 23, and its last previous 
concert here. On that occasion it was a fairly good orches- 
tra; last week in Carnegie Hall it proved itself worthy of 
comparison with any orchestra in the country as far as 
quality of tone, balance of choirs, and the other leading 
factors in orchestral beauty go. The strings are excellent. 
Their massed tone is solid, but refined and of much beauty. 
The concertmaster, too, has a beautiful tone when heard 
in occasional solo bits. The woodwinds are excellent. 
Particularly good are the oboe and clarinet soloists. The 
horns were impressively good, also, And the brass was 
rich and mellow even in the loudest passages. In a word, 
it is now a first class orchestra. And best of all, every 
man and woman (there are three) in it, plays with his or 
her heart and soul from beginning to end of a concert, as 
much interested in carrying out Conductor Sokoloff’s wishes 
as he is in having them do so. It seems to be a real pleasure 
to the players to make good music and it surely is a pleasure 
for the audience to hear them. 

Sokoloff has a personality and he has magnetism, which 
is the secret of his success; also he is a fine musician. For 
a program he had chosen works of three living composers, 
“to show,” as he said in conversation, “that a program of 
works of the highest class can be made without resorting 
to the men of the past.” The items were the second Rach- 
maninoff symphony—by far that composer’s best work— 
Loeffler’s Death of Tintagiles and the Strauss Don Juan. 
‘lhe symphony was sympathetically read and magnificently 
played, the final movement in particular blooming into 
unusual beauty under Mr. Sokoloff’s persuasive baton. 
Loeftler’s Death of Tintagiles is a work that deserves to 
be heard oftener. Written over twenty years ago, it once 
again demonsirates how much ahead of his time Charles 
Martin Loeffler was. Though it sounds crystal-clear today, 
it was extremely modern then, Its orchestration is masterly 
and Mr. Sokoloff and his men gave the exact touch to every 
passage. Samuel Lifschey played the solo Viola d'amore 
with finish, The Don Juan was another masterpiece of 
brilliant orchestral playing. Following Richard Strauss 
himself, Mr. Sokoloff is a little more deliberate as to tempos 
than many of our “dashing” conductors, with the result that 
details of the well known poem are exhibited with a clarity 
and understanding that are wanting in a more hurried 
reading. 

There was tremendous applause after each number’ of 
the program. At the close there were no less than eight 
recalls tor Mr. Sokoloff, who asked his men to rise and 
share the acknowledgment with him. Think of a cold 
Carnegie Hall audience remaining for eight recalls at the 
end of a concert! That speaks for itself. There is no need 
for a reporter to praise Mr. Sokoloff and his men. On 
the eighth recall, Mr. Sokoloff made a little speech, saying 
how glad he was for the friendly reception, how good it 
was for the cause of music to have the various symphony 
orchestras of the country exchange concerts in each other's 
home cities, and how happy he would be to come back 


again. Among those present when he does will be 
H. O. O. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 24 


RUTH KLUG 


A brilliant young talent was presented to New York on 
the afternoon of January 24 at Aeolian Hall before an 
audience that manifested its good will and appreciation in 
an unmistakable manner. Ruth Klug is a young lady who 
possesses every attribute of successful piano playing—force, 
vigor, musicianship, taste. She has, too, courage of a high 
order and, having determined upon its effects, she makes 
them without hesitation, with bravura. That is the sort of 
playing people like. It is what people call masterly, and that 
pretty well describes it. : 

Miss Klug’s program was well calculated to display the 
particular trend of her talent. It was also, it should 
said in passing, arranged so as to give pleasure. It opened 
with Chopin’s B flat minor sonata, of which the pianist 
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made a vibrant, colorful and thrilling thing. A good foil 
to this was Beethoven's sonata, op. 31, No. 2, one of the 
most papular of all, and in which Miss Klug proved her un- 
derstanding of the classics and her _willi ss to adhere 
to traditional lines. It was especially satisfactory in the 
poetic ‘treatment of the slow movement. 

A final grow gare made up of familiar selections from 
Brahms and opin, played with splendid sweep, force 
and vivacity. Miss Klug’s power of expression, of saying 
things musically, is very great, and she makes intelligent 
use of the power of contrast, of sudden dynamic changes, 
of abrupt alterations of s' It is original, individual, 
and surprisingly effective. She was warmly received and 
played several enccres. 


LUCILLA DE VESCOVI 


A most enchantingly picturesque figure stepped out of 
the tapestry background of the stage at Town Hall, January 
24, announced herself as Lucilla de Vescovi, soprano, and 
proceeded to give a most unique song recital. This singer 
merely parts her lips and a lyric flood pours forth as 
natural, even and warm as Italian sunshine. Her tone 
quality is of equal fullness and power throughout a wide 
range; the rich, low voice having special dramatic potency. 

A notably well built program laid gress stress on Miss 
Vescovi's Latin heritage. The opening group was made up 
of Italian songs of the sixteenth century by Falconierri, 
Rontani and Monteverdi, together with Danza, Danza by 
Durante, 1684. Her style is always delicate and rather 
restrained, which is especially adaptable to the cool serenity 
typical of ‘this early art. A second group by modern Italians 
(Donaudy, Liuzzi and Respighi) offered an alluring variety 
of song lengths, methods and moods. The Madonna Ren- 
zuola was given with delightfully liquid diction, and there 
was a fine, broad treatment of the dramatic On High Seas. 
The Procession, by César Franck, was the signal point in 
the ensuing French group which also contained works by 
Chausson, Fauré, Dupare and Pierné. The first Tornadilla 
in La Maja Dolorosa, by Granados, had the most colorful 
interpretation of any item offered. Osma’s Song of My 
Spanish Soil, Your Bright Black Eyes and Seguedilla, by 
Manuel de Falla, concluded the program. An enthusiastic 
audience demanded encores at the end and between groups. 

Leo Leonardi proved to be a colorful accompanist with 
a fine sense of continuity. 

The Herald said: “Mme. Vescovi uses her lovely voice 
with freedom and ease. She sang, as when heard here 
before, with admirable feeling and taste.” The Times 
stated: “In picturesque stage presence and sombre mood, 
the singer suggested a spirit of that music of the Renaissance 
which her songs presented.” 


MISCHA LEVITZKI 


Mischa Levitzki, that master pianist who has won an 
exalted position in the world of music, gave a recital in 
Carnegie Hall on Wednesday evening. The terrific storm 
undoubtedly played havoc with the attendance, as the hall 
was only about half full; but what it lacked in size was 
made up in enthusiasm. 

Mr. Levitzki was in fine form and played like one inspired. 
His technical brilliance, clarity, smoothness, tone color and 
musicianship were outstanding features of his performance, 
He held his audience under his magic spell throughout the 
entire concert. 

His program wis made up of three groups, comprising 
organ prelude and fugue in A minor, Bach-Liszt; sonata 
.in A major, op. 101, Beethoven; Impromptu, B flat, op. 
142, No. 3, Schubert; Erlking, op. 1, Schubert-Liszt; two 
moment musicales, op. 94, A flat and F minor, Schubert; 
Marche Militaire, Schubert. Tausig (this latter number 
being given by special request in place of Schubert’s 
Reitermarsh, as announced on program); Gavotte in old 
style, op. 3, Levitzki (a very fascinating number) ; Rubin- 
s.ein's Staccato etude; Etude de Concert in D flat, Liszt, 
and as a closing number, the concert arabesque on themes 
of Strauss’ Blue Danube Waltz, Schulz-Evler, in all of 
which his finished playing won much admiration. He 
charmed his audience as few pianists are able to do, re- 
ceiving spontaneous and long continued applause after each 
number. In addition to the long and trying program, Mr. 
Levitzki was obliged to give seven added numbers, the 
audience refusing to depart until the lights were turned out. 

The New York Herald said: “There is no need to expand 
on Mr. Levitzki’s familiar and delightful art. He played 
last evening with an exquisite touch and a smgoth, sustained 
legato, especially noticeable in the Bach prelude and fugue, 
which received a fine, vigorous reading. The popular group 
of the evening proved to be the Schubert compositions. 
Again Mr. Levitzki’s pure cantilena was in evidence, sup- 
plemented by clarity of tone and a sensitive regard for 
nuance and phrasing.” The New York Times: “Mischa 
Levitzki, who has done pioneer work as a New York 
pianist around the world, was greeted by a large audience 
in Carnegie Hall last night at his second and last recital 
of the season. . « He is to Py ooo his program in part 
next Wednesday at the Institute of Musical Art, of which he 
is an alumnus, a prophet not without honor in his own coun- 
try and his own place.” The New York World: “Mischa Le- 
vitzki played his farewell for the season last night at Car- 
negie Hall to a rather small house which made up in enthus- 
iasm for what it lacked in numbers.” The New York Tribune: 
“Technical brilliance and a finished smoothness were, as 
in his November appearance, the salient characteristics 
shown by Mischa Levitzki at his second piano recital at 
Carnegie Hall.” 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 25 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC: VAN 
HOOGSTRATEN, GUEST CONDUCTOR 


Willem van Hoogstraten was the guest conductor at 
the Thursday evening concert at Carnegie Hall, and a very 
large audience was exceedingly interested in following his 
expressive and resourceful readings. Mr. van Hoogstraten 
already had demonstrated his worth as a conductor to the 
satisfaction of our local public, and it can be said without 
reservation that he again fully justified the high estimates 
which had’ been placed upon his abilities when he led a 
series of concerts last summer at the Lewisohn Stadium. 

. Brahms’ fourth symphon we constitutes one of the supreme 
tests of an orchestral leader’s worth, because it is not a 
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score which reveals itself easily on the surface. In order 
“ do it justice, the conductor must not have only a full 
d finical response from his orchestra, but he also must 
rene something within his own head and heart to give 
them, and together they must be able to follow the subtle 
and fleeti ses of the symphony, for in it Brahms is in 
his most geable and abstruse moods. Mr. van Hoog- 
straten found the true spirit and meaning of the opus and 
with fine artistic instinct and admirable technical versatility 
he made every page edifying and uplifting for the listener. 
It was a serene, serious, and wholly satisfying proclamation. 
Weber’s Freischuetz overture came to a sparkling and 
delightful hearing under the Van Hoogstraten baton, and 
the same may be said of the Liszt first Hungarian rhapsody, 
which was played with unusual dash and brilliancy. One 
of the most intriguing of the Mozart selections is Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik, and its delicate and fanciful measures 
were brought out by Mr. van Hoogstraten with infinite poetry 
and finesse. Altogether it was a delightful concert and the 
very fine artist who conducted it had his full share of re- 
sounding tributes of appreciation from the hearers. 


NEW YORK SYMPHONY: MARIA 
IVOGUN, SOLOIST 


Last Thursday afternoon brought a most edifying concert 
at Carnegie Hall, where Albert Coates, the visiting English 
conductor, led the orchestra which Walter Damrosch had 
turned over to him for a series of concerts during the late 
winter and early spring. Mr. Coates is no new figure so 
far as the New York public is concerned, and the previous 
excellent impression which he had made here in a former 
season is being repeated and even emphasized during his 
current appearances in our city. The catholicity of Mr. 
Coates’ tastes and inclinations was revealed convincingly in 
such widely differing selections as the Glinka overture, Russ- 
lan and Ludmilla, Tschaikowsky’s symphonic fantasy, Fran- 
cesca da Rimini, and Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel. In each 
and every one of these numbers Mr. Coates displayed in- 
tense musicianship, glowing fancy, and an absolute com- 
mand of the technic of the baton. He induced his players 
to give of their best and the result was a series of perform- 
ances finished, fascinating and thoroughly stimulative. The 
audience overwhelmed the conductor with applause and 
the ovations he received were ‘no more than his just due. 
One can hardly recall when the Till Eulenspiegel was pre- 
sented here with more dash, humor and accuracy. Tschai- 
kowsky’s composition does not seem to stand the test of 
time very well, for the more one hears it the more diffuse 
and unconvincing it seems to become. After all is said and 
done, Tschaikowsky will stand or fall by three of his sym- 
phonies and nothing else. 

Mme. Ivogiin, that charming soprano and always a wel- 
come visitor to our concert platforms, was in her loveliest 
voice, and the result was that she sang the Handel Sweet 
Bird aria and one from Mozart's Abduction from the 
Seraglio with irresistible charm and effect. Her voice has 
a remarkable range and as it is even through all the regis- 
ters, the ear of the listener is satisfied at all times. In addi- 
tion to her purely vocal gifts, Mme. Ivogiin also is a serious 
and thinking interpreter and has an easy command of style. 
Everything she does is exquisitely polished and finished. 
Emotional nuances also are in evidence when required by 
the music Mme, Ivogiin sings, and therefore her delivery 
never is merely the mechanical sounding of notes and pas- 
sages. The audience found much to admire in everything 
the singer did, and she was left in no doubt as to the 
warmth and genuineness of the success she had achieved. 


CANTOR ABRAHAM JOSEF 


GILBLICHMANN 


On January 25, at Town Hall, Cantor Abraham Josef 
Gilblichmann, tenor, gave a recital of operatic and religious 
music. The first part of his program consisted of airs from 
Aida, Lucia and Tosca, which he sang in German. The 
audience, however, anticipated the final group of Hebrew 
songs, of his own composition, and, upon his reappearance, 
greeted him with a storm of enthusiastic applause. He dis- 
closed a tenor voice of wide range and full tone; but while 
he rendered the operatic numbers with true understanding 
and fine feeling, it was the last four numbers in Hebrew 
that prompted his hearers to demand further repetitions. 
Lazar Weiner accompanied him at the piano. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 26 


MAIER AND PATTISON 


It would be hard to say which had the more enjoyable eve- 
ning—the capacity audience at Aeolian Hall, January 26, or 
Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, who romped through a concert 
of music for two-pianos. After a year of concertizing from 
pillar to post, these buoyant artists return as full of vitality, 
exuberance and zest for their work as ever. For a keen 
listener the fascination is not how nearly alike, but how 
subtly different this brace of pianists is. -With almost an- 
tipodal temperaments and methods of technic, they have 
fitted themselves together like the curiously shaped pieces of 
a puzzle picture, with a cohesion so complete that they 
rarely seem conscious of each other. Some of the most 
effective points of their work are obtained by the shrewd 
calculation of this dissimilarity: thus Mr. Pattison leads 
off in the Mozart sonata in D major with a silvery shimmer 
of passage work and, where his phrases are answered by 
the other pianist, an interesting contrast is gained by a lit- 
tle less fluency and a little deeper shading. This richer 
color was utilized when Mr. Maier dictated the melody of 
the Brahms Andante, from the sonata, op. 34, and again 
when he stated the theme of Raff's Gavotte and Musette 
with a crisp, dynamic staccato. The recapitulation of this 
had a slightly fuller and introspective treatment by Mr. 
Pattison, which was not one whit less valid and interesting. 
When composers have become more alive to the possibilities 
of two-piano composition, the vagaries and variances of 
individuals may be used just as the instruments of an 
orchestra, and toward just such subtlety and variegation of 
effect. 

Whatever difference there may be in color and dynamic 
effect between the two pianists, there certainly is none in 
spirit and purpose. The delicate phrasing and minute 
gradations of tonal volume in the Mozart were unanimous 
and ravishingly lovely. The rapid filigree work a dué was 
absolutely clear and unsullied by one note out of its rhyth- 
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Second Only to 


Kreisler Is Chemet. 


French Violinist Suggests 
Also Percy Grainger and 


Pablo Sarasate 


New Symphony by Converse— 
Frieda Hempel Sings and 
Bachaus Plays 


By Henry T.. Finch 


“Where I go once I go again,” Mme. 
Renée Chemet said the other day, not 
in a spirit of boasting but as a mere 
statement of a fact. 

It could hardly be otherwise if one 
may judge by the rapt attention and 
the giowing enthusiasm of her Aeolian 
Hall audience last night. 

Violinists come (mostly from Rus- 
sia) and violinists go in rapid suc- 
cession, but a _ violinist like this 
Frenchwoman comes but once in many 
years—in fact, but once in the history 
of the globe—for Mme. Chemet has a 
personality, and personalities are 
never duplicated. They are the spice, 
the precious mineral salts, the vita- 
mines of music, which without them 
is stale, flat, and unprofitable. 

Sam Franko was one of the enthusi- 
asts who stayed to the end of last 
night’s recital. He enjoyed particu- 
larly Mme, Chemet's playing of a 
Tartini sonata (in G minor) and a 
Handel (in D major); also, a Vivaldi 
large (with mute); and when Sam 
I’ranko approves the interpretation of 
the old classics there is nothing more 
to be said; he is the supreme judge 
in that department, That I agreed 
with him cordially is of no special 
importance except as a maiter of 
record. 

English and French critics have 
compared Mme. Chemet to Fritz 





Kreisler, and for good reasors, She 
has the rhythmic incisiveness and 
vigor which is perhaps Kreisle:'’s most 
distinguishing trait and which pre- 
vents his— and her—playing from be- 
ing ever dull for a second. She has 
his fiawless intonation, his golden 
beauty of tone, h's elegance of style, 


and his instinctively correct phrasing 
which proc'aims him-—and her-—every 


inch an artist. 


How Kreislerian were the enraptur- 
ing accents and the dazzling rapidity 
with which she dashed off the swirling 
Danse Allemande of Mozart! Of course 
she had to repeat it She had to re- 
peat also Kreisi!er’s arrangement of 
Dvordk’s gloriously emotional (when 


thus played) “Songs My Mother 
Taught Me.” It would have been 
interesting if the second time she 
had chosen Maud Powell's — ver- 
sion of this master song, which is 
also lovely. Mme, Chemet is Maud 
Powell's successor in being, next to 
Kreis'er, thé most fascinating of liv- 
ing violinists. And as Kreisler looks 
every inch a gentleman, she looks 
every inch a lady—French, at that 
with a taste for dress suitable to 4 
player and a grace of attitude and 
movement that greatly add to the 
impression she makes. No wonder 
she plays again wherever she plays 
once, 

In the eighteenth century, Trish 
style, “The Hol'y Bush,” she had the 
verve and vitality of Perey Grainger, 
and in the final brilliant “Habanero” 
of Sarasate she ran that great vir- 
tuoso a close race. She made even 
La‘o’s “Symphonie Espnagnole” inter- 
esting, and that’s something to boast 
of. 
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mic place Everything they did gave one the 
clear concept and perfectly established mood. 

The Contrapunta! Paraphrase on the Invitation to the 
Dance (Weber-Godowsky) was the biggest show piece of 
the evening and was executed brilliantly. There was ample 
opportunity to display every kind of digitation at all tempos, 
with a wide range of rhythmic and dynamic effect. At the 
end one wondered what had become of the courtly, gracious 
valse favorite reminiscent of days when manners were ele- 
vantly deliberate Mr. Godowsky's modernizing brought 
cverything up to date except the three-four time, which 
hould have been done over into a fox-trot. The variations 
on a theme by Beethoven (Saint-Saéns) concluded the pro- 
gram. The technical complexities of this long opus were 
easily conquered; the fluttering four notes to a rapid beat 
being executed with evenness and precision and the fugal 
section mapped out with force and character, 

Many in the audience would have been glad if this dis- 
tinguished duo had incorporated their encores in the pro- 


feeling of 


gram and played some of their listed numbers as extras. 
L'Apres Midi d'un Faune, one of the last of many encores, 
was the finest accomplishment of all. Why not more De- 
bussy for two pianos? The orchestral pieces are none so 


highly colored as to suffer from adaptation and the frequent 
harp effects would be much enhanced by piano treatment. 
Casselia’s humorous bits are worthy of any program and 
Duvernoy's Pinwheels was delightful. A scherzo by Saint- 
a cleverly developed jazz bit by Hall, and an Arensky 
were other offerings, all of which left the enthuisatic 
untired and clamoring for more, 


MICHAEL ANSELMO 
On Saturday evening Michael Anselmo, violinist, gave his 


annual recital here, in Aeolian Hall, to a large and atten- 
He opened his program with Mozart's sonata 


Sarl 
Valse 


audience 





tive audience 
in E minor, and continued with Goldmark’s A minor con- 
certo and less lengthy selections by D'Ambrosio, Saint- 
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“He 
of high rank, displaying qualities of a remark- 
able sort, and a self-contained individuality 
singularly engrossing. Mr. Enesco is as far 
as possible from being a virtuoso in the more 
undesirable meaning of the term, He is first 
and last a musician and an interpreter, devoted 
solely to expounding music, and not at all to 
the display of his technical powers. These are 
indeed remarkable, but they are employed en- 
tirely as a means to an end, His playing is 
notable for its exquisite purity of intonation, 
especially in double stoppings. His certainty 
in such passages is almost uncanny. There are 
remarkable freedom and flexibility in his bow- 
ing, and a corresponding breadth and finish 
in his delivery of the phrase, as well as a 
pregnant rhythm and accent. All that Mr, 
Knesco did was delivered with a remarkable 
repose and apparent freedom from effort. It 
was the expression of a musicianship of the 
finer grain.”—Richard Aldrich in the New 
York Times. 
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Saens, Handel and Sarasate. His performance was char- 
acterized by the warm tone and smooth finish of his play- 
ing. The skillful assurance with which he handled his’ in- 
strument, and the fine: technic he displayed in the more 
vigorous numbers, proved him to be a musician of no 
ordinary ability. 

The New York Herald believes “he will no doubt con- 
tinue to advance in his art,” while the New York Times 
praises him for displaying “a technic equal to the arduous 
tests to which he put it, a warm resonant tone, and a keen 
sense of musical values.” 

Julius Schendel was the able accompanist. 


KATHERINE BACON 


At the second piano recital this season by Katherine 
Bacon, on Saturday afternoon in Aeolian Hall, the young 
artist presented a varied and interesting program com- 
prising. two choral preludes, Bach-Busoni; Rondo in A 
minor, Mozart; Scherzo from A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Mendelssohn-Hutcheson; sonata in one movement, 
Charles J. Griffes; Chopin's Ballade, op. 38, in F major; 
ctudes, op. 25, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, in A flat, F minor and F 
major; Berceuse, op. 57; and Scherzo, op. 20, in B minor; 
as well as Triana by Albeniz, Ondine by Ravel and Liszt's 
Eleventh Rhapsody. 

Miss Bacon again revealed the same excellent qualities 
in her playing as at her previous appearances. Her sense 
of rhythm, facile and always reliable technic, colorful and 
soulful interpretation which at all times is free from un- 
pleasant sentimentality, makes her playing a delight. An 
outstanding feature of her program was the sonata by 
Griffes, which was played with great success at the concert 
of the American Music Guild on January 3 in Town Hall, 
this being the first public performance of this work any- 
where. The Musica Courter of January 11 wrote in 
detail of this number. Its second public performance (also 
by Miss Bacon) strengthened its musical value materially. 
Despite the long program’ Miss Bacon was obliged to 
give three encores. 

The New York Herald says: “She seems to gain in 
public favor. Since first heard here two years ago she has 
given many recitals, but her audience of yesterday was by 
far the largest she has yet had. Miss Bacon was at her 
best in the Griffes sonata, which she played with admirable 
aste and a breezy style.” The New York Times writes: 
‘Katherine Bacon gave the late Charles T. Griffes’ ad- 
mired piano sonata in one movement a place of honor in 
her second recital at Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. 
The American's work, broadly outlined and brilliant in 
climax, interested a large audience, as it had once previously 
when Miss Bacon played it at a concert of the American 
Guild of Music. The pianist was applauded yesterday for 








As Conductor 


“That colossus of the modern musical world, 
Georges Enesco, Rumania’s contribution to 
the geniuses of today, is known in this coun- 
try through his music and his reputation as 
one of Europe’s leading orchestral conductors. 
But those familiar with his tremendous en- 
dowments are uncertain in which direction he 
excels. The music of Enesco, his Rumanian 
Rhapsody and the Symphony in E flat, were 
by all odds the most original and enjoyable 
things heard this season. The program alone, 
considering its brilliant interpretation, pro- 
claimed a musical superman, and furnished an 
exhibition of gifts that may never be repeated 
on the Academy stage, since musicians of this 
type are rare indeed. One of the secrets of 
Enesco’s tremendous accomplishments may be 
the extreme economy of his physical motions. | 
While there is never anything suggestive of 
stiffness or restraint, he moves only when | 
necessary, conducting quietly and playing with | 
an imperturbable dignity equalled only by | 
| 
| 
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the sustained ‘singing’ quality of her performance of two 
Bach-Busoni choral preludes, and for the crisp delicacy 
of the Mendelssohn-Hutcheson Scherzo from A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” 


NEW YORK SYMPHONY: ERNA 
RUBINSTEIN, SOLOIST 


Albert Coates presented an excellent program at the 
New York Symphony concert at Aeolian Hall, Sunday 
afternoon. He gave to the London Symphony of Vaughan- 
Williams a particularly sympathetic and a scholarly read- 
ing. Mr, Coates first performed this here two years ago 
and he furnished detailed program notes for the symphony. 
Vaughan-Williams has painted very definite pictures of 
London life in its varied aspects and moods. He has re- 
flected in both poetic and realistic manner the soul of the 
great surging city. It requires little imagination to hear 
the various noises of the Strand athrob with life in the 
early morning hours. Then he takes us for a few minutes 
into a quiet little old street with an entirely different atmos- 
phere. A decided contrast to the gayety of the first move- 
ment is the scene of poverty and tragedy in Bloomsbury ; 
the melancholy is deepened and made realistic by the pathetic 
tune of a poor fiddier playing on the cold streets. The 
third movement, a scherzo-nocturne, is particularly inter- 
esting, The peculiar noises of Saturday night in the slums 
float across the river, as one great voice, softened by the 
distance. The last movement reveals the crueller aspects 
A fine piece of writ- 
ing is that which pictures the Thames flowing on calmly, 
mysteriously, unceasingly. This begins and ends the sym- 
phony. Vaughan-Williams has felt deeply the soul of 
London and has depicted it faithfully. Moreover, Mr. 
Coates was sincere and most successful in his effective 
interpretation. 

Sinigaglia’s Two Characteristic Pieces for Strings, A 
Rain Song and Etude-Caprice, both mood pictures, opened 
the program. They are charming compositions and were 
delightfully played. 

Erna Rubinstein was the violin soloist, playing Glaz- 
ounoff’s concerto in A minor with verve, assurance and 
technical brilliancy. This youthful artist has a big, round 
tone, excellent bowing and remarkable poise. She received 
many rounds of applause and was recalled numerous times. 

Of the London Symphony, W. J. Henderson of the Her- 
ald said: “But when you hear it a second time you think 
that after all, that part of London which beats in the hon- 
est English bosom of Mr. Williams has a right to publish 
its own emotions created by peering into the soul of the 
metropolis and that he has reflected, even though some- 
what vaguely, definite moods of the city.” Said the Trib- 
une: “Mr. Coates has evidently taken the symphony to his 
heart; he feels its pulses and makes his audience feel with 
him.” The opinions of the critics varied greatly concern- 
ing Erna Rubinstein’s performance. Richard Aldrich in the 
Times commented: “Erna Rubinstein played the first part 
of Glazounoff’s concerto—the more straightforward part, 
with the fewer complications—not without success, and cer- 
tainly with great dash and spirit. The cadenza at the close 
of the second section—the three movements are _achained- 
and the last movement offered her difficulties that she could 
not compass.” But the Herald reviewer wrvie: “To little 
Erna Rubinstein unquestionably fell the honors of the con- 
cert. She played the solo part of Glazounoff's A minor 
violin concerto in virtuoso fashion, with a dash and abandon- 
ment that she has rarely disclosed before. In details it is 
true her performance was not quite immaculate. It seemed 
as if she had made up her mind to throw off all pedantic 
restraints. But her achievement was amazing and evoked 
thunderous applause.” 


CITY SYMPHONY: ELLEN RUMSEY, 
SOLOIST 


The City Symphony has achieved the distinction of being 
perhaps the only orchestra known to present a symphonic 
work without a conductor. Schubert's Unfinished Sym- 
phony, listed on the popular program at the Century The- 
ater, January 28, was ventured with only the bow of Mr. 
Fishback, concertmaster, to give the opening signal and was 
rendered with surprising finesse and conjunction. That such 
a stunt was possible speaks worlds for the growth of en- 
semble feeling among the players of this young organization 
and for its thorough training under Dirk Foch, the regu- 
lar conductor. The uniqueness of the performance called 
forth enthusiastie plaudits from the large audience which 
the whole body acknowledged by standing several times. 
Mr. Morscher took this opportunity of thanking the board 
of directors for its financial support and of praising Mr. 
Foch for his excellent leadership. The convalescent con- 
ductor was in the audience and arose in response to insist- 
ent applause, making generous gestures toward his men 
who were fairly beaming with self-satisfaction. It was 
a happy moment for every one. 

The other orchestral numbers were The Dance of the 
Hours, from La Gioconda; the Peer Gynt suite and the 
Ride of the Valkyries, and they were capably conducted 
by Mr. Morscher. 

The soloist of the afternoon was Ellen Rumsey, mezzo 
soprano, who sang Haydn’s Spirit Song and the original, 
unornamented version of Una Voce Poco Fa, from Rossini’s 
Barber. Many singers of more luscious vocal equipment 
might envy Miss Rumsey her clear, understandable enunci- 
ation and appropriate facial expressions. Her tones are 
well delivered throughout but the low voice is richer and 
more effective. The aria was given with creditable flexi- 
bility and style. Gounod’s Chantez, Rien, Dormez (the 
encore demanded) proved her most interesting offering. 
The last phrase was sung with a beautifully round floating 
pianissimo and there was fine color and shading throughout. 

The Times said: “Miss Rumsey displayed the clear reso- 
nant tones of a well controlled voice.” The Tribune, in 
speaking of the symphony, said: “There was no hesitation, 
no lack of cohesion, while tempo and expression were not 
neglected. That the self-directed orchestra could do so 
well might go to. show that the conductor’s real work is, 
after all, behind the scenes.” 


Mme. Matzenauer Granted Divorce 
Margaret Matzenauer, the well known singer, was granted 
an interlocutory’ decree of divorce from Floyd Glotzbach 
by Superior Judge Frank J. Murasky in San Francisco on 
January 29: ‘ 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 
From February 1 to February 15 





Alcock, Merle: 
Boston, Mass., Fel. 11. 


Anderson, Marion: 
Columbia, Mo., Feb. 2. 
St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 6 
Kansas City, ‘Mo., Feb. 9 
Huntington, Y Va., Feb. 12. 
Charlestown, W. Va., Feb. 13. 
Bonelli, Richard: 
New Orleans, La., Feb. 1-3. 
San Antonio, Texas, Her 5-6. 
El Paso, Texas, Feb. 8-1 
Los Angeles, C. al., Feb. io. 15. 
Braslau, Sophie: 
Akron, Ohio, Feb. 6. 


Marietta, Ohio, Feb. 8. 
Cortot, Alfred: 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Feb. 2. 


Philadelphia, Pa. +» Feb. 5. 
prontcent, Can., Feb. 8. 
Norfolk, Conn,, Feb. 12, 
Toronto, Can., Feb. 13 
Cottlow, Augusta: 
Chicago, IL, Feb. 15. 
Crooks, Richard: 
Norwalk, Conn., Feb. 7. 
Curtis, Vera: 
St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 1-3. 
Dadmun, Royal: 
Haverhill, ad Feb, 6. 
Malden, Mass., Feb. 7. 
D'Alvarez, Marguerite: 
Wheeling, W. Va., Feb. 12. 
Deeks, Clara: 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 2. 
Newark, 'N Ty Feb. 5. 
Trenton, NV. J., Feb. 8. 


Harrisburg, Pa., Feb. 12. 
Pottsville, Pa., Feb. 14, 


Farnam, Lynnwood 
Troy, N, » Feb, 


Finnegan, ike 
Lancaster, Pa., Feb. 3. 
Manchester, N. H., Feb. 5. 
Concord, N. H., Feb. 6. 
Nashua, N, H., Feb, 7. 


Garrison, Mabel: 
Louisville, Ky., Feb. 2. 
Rock Hill, 8S. C., Feb. 5. 


Gerhardt, Elena: 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb, 2-3. 


Heifetz, Jascha: 
Havana, Cuba, Feb. 3. 
Miami, Fla., ha 6. 
New Orleans, La., Feb. 15. 


Hempel, Frieda: 
San Antonio, Texas, Feb. 2. 
pepument, Texas, Feb. 5, 
Galveston, Texas, Feb. 7. 
Houston, Texas, Feb. 10, 
Dallas, Texas, Feb. 12. 
Denison, Texas, Feb. 13. 
Lawrence, Kan., Feb, 15. 


Hudson, Byron: 
Waterbury, Conn., Feb, 15. 
Hinshaw’s Cosi Fan Tutte 
Company: 
Norman, Okla., Feb. 1. 
Waco, Texas, Feb, 2. 
San Antonio, Texas, Feb. 5. 
Dallas, Texas, Feb. 6 
Denison, Texas, Feb. 8. 
Durant, Okla, Feb. 9. 
Shawnee, Okla., Feb. 10. 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Feb. 12. 
Fort Worth, Texas, Feb. 14. 
Clarendon, Texas, Feb, 15. 


Hinshaw’s Cox and Box Co.,: 
Stephenville, Texas, Feb. ¥ 
Florence, Texas, Feb. 

San Marcos, Texas, Feh. 3. 
Lockhart, Texas, Feb. 5. 
La Grange, Texas, Feb. 6. 
Gonzales, Texas, Feb. 7. 
Kerens, Texas, Feb. 8. 
Commerce, Texas, Feb. 9. 
Marshall, Texas, Feb, 12 
Natchitoches, La., Feb. 13. 
Alexandria, La., Feb. 14. 
De Queen, Ark., Feb. 15. 


Hinchew’ s Impresario Co.: 

Carlisle, Pa., Feb, 5. 
Providence, R. 1, Feb. 6 
Haverhill, Mass., Feb. d: 
Hamilton, N. Y., Feb. 
Williamstown, Mass., Feb. 12, 
Holyoke, Mass., Feb. 13. 
Waterville, Me., Feb. 14. 
Orono, Me., Feb. 15. 


Homer, Louise: 
Duluth, Minn., Feb. 1-2. 
Chicago, Ill., Feb. 4 
Binghamton, N. Y., Feb. 6, 
Rochester, N. Y., Feb. 7. 

Homer-Stires, Louise: 
Duluth, Minn., Fe 1 1-2, 
Chicago, Il., Feb. 
Binghamton, N. vi "Feb, 6. 
Rochester, N. Y., Feb. 7. < 


Jeffrey, Helen: 
St. Louis, Mo., Feb, 1-3. 


Johnson, Edward: 
Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 13. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 15. 


Jollif, Norman: 
Toronto, Cn, Fiat, 6. 
Fredonia, } , Feb. 8. 

Kindler, Oy : 
Philadelphia, Pa., Feb, 11 

Kerns, Grace: 
Mercersburg, Pa., Feb. 6. 


Konecny, Josef: 
San Bernardino, Cal., i A 1, 
Santa Ana, Cal., Feb. 
Van Nuys, Cal., Feb. 3.” 
Pomona, Cal., Feb. 9, 


Kraft, Arthur: 
Chicago, IIL, Feb. 12. 


Leginska, Ethel: 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 10. 


Letz Quartet: 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 
Hartford, Conn., Feb. 
Northampton, Mass., Feb, 10. 


New Rochelle, N. Y., Feb. 13. 


Levitzki, Mischa: 
Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 4. 
Dayton, Ohio, Feb. 6. 
Macon, Ga., Feb. 12. 

Macbeth, Florence: 
Quincy, Ill., Feb, 11 


Martin, Riccardo: 
St. Joseph, Mo., Feb. 5. 


Milligan, Harold: 

Wellesley, Mass,, Feb. 7. 
Morini, Erika: 

Troy, N. Y., Feb. 13. 
Nevin, Olive: 

Wellesley, Mass., Feb. 7. 
Niemack, Ilse: 

Hamburg, Gerniany, Feb, 1. 

Berlin, Germany, Feb, 7. 
Nyiregyhazi, Erwin: 

Chicago, Ill., Feb. 5. 
Onegin, Sigrid: 

Boston, Mass., Feb. 8 
Paderewski, Ignace: 

Housteg Texas, Feb. 1, 


Jallas, Texas, Feb. 5. 
Fort Worth, Texas, Feb. 8 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Feb. 10. 


Petrauskas, Mikas: 
Binghamton, N. Y., Feb. 2 
Amsterdam, N. Y., Feb. 3. 
Worcester, Mass., Feb. 4. 
Lawrence, Mass., Feb. 6. 
Providence, R. I., Feb. 8. 
Montello, Mass., Feb. 10. 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 11. 


Philadelphia Orchestra: 
Baltimore, Md., Feb. 14. 


Ringling, Robert: 
San Antonio, Texas, Feb. 5. 
Los Angeles, Ca., Feb. 12. 


Rubinstein, Erna: 
Chicago, Ill., Feb. 2-3. 
Winnipeg, Can., Feb. 6. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 13. 


Ruffo, Titta: 
Chicago, IIL, Feb. 4 
Montreal, Can., Feb. 15 


St. Denis, Ruth: 
Austin, Texas, 
Beaumont, Texas, 
Houston, Texas, Feb. 3. 
Vicksburg, Miss., Feb. 5. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., oon. 6. 
Selma, Ala., Feb, 
Birmingham, Alaie. Feb. 8. 
Columbus, Ga., Feb. 9, 
Gainesville, Ga., Feb. 10. 
Savannah, Ga., Feb. 12. 
Charleston, S. ., Feb, 13. 
Wilmington, N. C., Feb. 14, 
Rocky Mt., N. e: Feb. 15. 


Samaroff, Olga: 
Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 13. 
Harrisburg, Pa., Feb, 15. 


San Carlo Grand Opera Co.: 
New Orleans, La., Feb. 1-3. 
San Antonio, Texas, Feb. 5-6. 
El Paso, Texas, Feb. 8-10. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Feb. 12-15 


Feb. 1. 
Feb. 2. 


Shawn, Ted: 
Austin, Texas, Feb. 1. 
Beaumont, Texas, Feb. 
Houston, Texas, Feb, 3. 
Vicksburg, Miss., Feb. 5. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., Feb. 6. 
Selma, Ala., Feb. 7. 
Birmingham, Ala., Feb. 8. 
Columbus, Ga., Feb. 9. 
Gainesville, Ga., Feb, 10, 
Savannah, Ga., Feb. 12. 
Charleston, S. C., Feb. Meg 
Wilmington, N, C., Feb. 14. 
Rocky Mt., N. C., Feb. ‘is. 


Sparkes, Lenora: 
St. Louis, Mo., Feb, 4, 10. 


Sundelius, Marie: 
Norwalk, Conn., Feb. 7. 


Swain, Edwin: 
Orlando, Fla., Feb. 1. 
Miami, Fla., Feb. 3. 
Ocala, Fla., Feb, 6. 
saragens Fla., Feb. 8 
Ss . Petersburg, Fla., 


? 


Feb. 9. 


dike Marguerita: 
Montelair, N. Ju Feb, 2, 
Richmond, Va., Feb. 5. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 8. 


Thibaud, Jacques: 
Sioux City, Iowa, Feb. 7. 
Lincoln, Neb., Feb. 8 


Tollefsen Trio: 
Warren, Ark., Rtg a 
Searcy, Ark., Feb. 
Little Rock,” Ark., Feb, 3. 
Natchez, Miss., Feb. 
Grenada, Miss., Feb. é 
Winter Park, Fla., b ivy 10. 
aonvile: Fla., Feb. 12. 

aldosta, Ga., Feb. 13. 

Americus, Ga., Feb. 14. 


Vreeland, Jeannette: 
Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 7. 





Gigli Wanted In South America 


The following cable received by Gigli explains itself : 


“Mocchi asks your help to save artistic situation of Italian 


opera in South America. 


Kindly wire if you are disposed to 


go to Colon Theater, Buenos Aires, in July, giving me your 


best conditions which will help the operatic crisis. 


regards. 


Be ‘st 


(Signed) Lusarpt.’ 


MUSICAL COURIER 
BOSTON 


(Continued prise Page 24). 
express itself in art, just as the artist, the musician, often 
puts himself wholly into his religious music.” 
OULUKANOFF PLEASES IN CoNCERT FOR CHARITY 

Nicolai Oulukanoff, Russian baritone, was heard at a con- 
cert for the benefit of the Middlesex Hospital, Tuesday 
afternoon, January 23, at “The Court,” the beautiful home 
of Mrs. Perkins on Chestnut street. Mr. Oulukanoff gave 
a pleasurable demonstration of his voice, skill and inter- 
pretative powers in pieces from Wagner and Gretchaninoff, 
in Russian gypsy songs and Neapolitan folk tunes, winning 
numerous recalls from a warmly appreciative audience. Mr. 





NICOLAT OULUKANOFF 


Paul Akin, pianist, who recently had a fine success as solo 
ist with the People’s Symphony Orchestra, exhibited his 
commendable abilities in pieces by Rachmaninoff and 
Chopin. Miss Lillian A, Albert, an artist pupil from Mr. 
Oulukanoff’s studio, sang numbers by Rubinstein and Leon- 
cavallo, Miss Albert and Mr. Oulukanoff were accompanied 
sympathetically by Gertrude Brailey. ig v8 


Macbeth Engaged for Quincy College 

coloratura soprano of the Chicago 
the Quincy College 
auspices of A. B. 


Florence Macbeth, 
Civic Opera, has been engaged for 
Artists’ Series, Quincy, Ill, under the 
Musholt for February r 
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New York State 
Young Artists Contest 


Piano—Voice—Violin 


Apply to 
MRS. (WM.) SADA COWEN, Chairman 
Room 707 Fisk Bldg., 250 West 57 St. 
(No applications accepted after March 15) 


























Earle Laros Touring Middle West 


Earle Laros, American pianist, is at present on an ex 
tensive tour through the Middle West filling re-engagements 
as well as many new engagements. At the completion of 
this tour he will again appear in the East before sailing 
for Europe for concerts on the Continent and in England 


Anton Bilotti Plays Own Compositions 


Anton Bilotti, the pianist, who had a successful debut at 
his recital at the Town Hall on January 8, was the guest 
of honor at Emma Thursby’s Friday afternoon musical on 
January 12, playing a short program of his own composi- 
tions, all of which were enthusiastically received 
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J O F L I F Baritone 


Toronto Oratorio Soc 


“Elijah” 


8. 
Mar. _ 3. 
26. 


Fredonia Music 
Brooklyn Acdy. of Music 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


Club 


“Redemption” 


19. 
29. 
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May 
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1452 Broadway 

New York 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





(White Smith Music Publishing Co., Boston, New York, Chicago) 
I'm a Wand’rin’ (Old Slave Song) 

Samuel Richard Gaines, born in Detroit, studied with 
Sapio, Chadwick and others, later organist in Boston, now 
conductor and organist in Columbus, Ohio, has composed 
for various instruments, for voice, etc. and writes fluent 
poems as well as music, both combined in this very taking 
sort of darky music. It has wistful quality in its eight- 
measure plaintive periods, with rich but simple harmonies 
in the accompaniment. Yet it has climax and power in its 
second stanza, with contrasting phrases, all in genuine 
nigger-style. Following a short interlude, the last line is 
repeated at the close, on the words “down inside ob me!” 
making a very effective ending. For high and low voice, 
also arranged for (four-part) mixed voices, women’s 
voices, men’s voices, and dedicated “In Memory of the 
Great Emancipator, Abraham Lincoln,” (Title-page pictures 
an old slave-man trudging up hill, white haired; cabin in 
distance and a live-oak tree in foreground. 

(Composers’ Music Corporation, New York) 
Pastorale, Memories, Mood Picture, Minuet Varie, and 
Impromptu (for Piano) 

“Hats off, gentlemen,” said Schumann of the young 
Gade, three quarters of a century ago, and the same holds 
good with regard to these five fine piano pieces by Lodewyk 
Mortelmans, who has added a postscript to his music, “Sep- 
tember 18, 1916-1920, Antwerp.” For here is a composer who 
makes universal appeal through melodiousness and good 
workmanship. These'kind words but feebly describe the 
superior merit of the music, however; only personal hearing 
will suffice for this. There is Schumannesque breadth of 
melody, allied with Mendelssohnish directness of form in 
every one of these, and an avoidance of affectation which 
comes as a breath of purity in this day of harsh dissonance. 
Not that such are lacking in the Mortelmans works; but 
his are a natural part of the harmonic scheme pleasingly con- 
trasting to the simple harmonic plan, and enjoyable as are 
certain condiments at the table. 

Graceful, songful, with a fine climax is the Pastorale; 
full of color the Memories, dedicated to Carmen Blaess, 
this lady's initial-letters, C. B., constantly reiterated in 
the principal subject; a real character-piece is the Mood 
Picture; the Minuet is long (sixteen pages), but so is a 
good dinner, and the variations of the theme make it con- 
tinuously interesting; and the Impromptu is an animated, 
soaring, at times impressive work, with restrained passion, 
with occasional outburst, running into a precipitoso and 
tender close. If composer Mortelmans was in Antwerp 
from 1916 (height of the World War) he saw some unusual 
sights, and the depth and seriousness of the music at times 
seems to picture this. 


Love Is Like-— (Song) 

Doubtless there are chaps who would supply a certain 
cuss-word for the dash in this song by Wilson G. Smith, 
the composer, music critic and instructor, of Cleveland and 
the United States! Could the noun in the title always be 
personified by a song like this fine, natural and graceful out- 
burst of music, all would be well! The excellent musician- 
ship, refinement, and vocability of the song is noted at once ; 
canonic imitation in the introduction shows that Wilson G. 
thinks in musicianly workmanship. Interesting harmony 
in accompanying chords go at first with the voice, with well- 
fitting counterpoint in the bass of the last portion, all most 
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appropriately expressed in the Smith type of fluent song. 
Ina Brevoort Roberts wrote the verse; it is for medium 
range (D below to high G), and dedicated to that fine tenor, 
Umberto Sorrentino. 


Troisieme Ballade, Etudes in F Major and A Minor (for 
Piano) 

E. R. Blanchet, whoever he may be, is on the wrong track. 
He evidently plays the piano, for the music, “fits”; but 
musical ideas he has none, and constant search for new 
tonal combinations has led him into some of the worst 
cacophony ever invented. Chromatic wanderings, ending a 
piece on a 6-5 chord, or on a seventh, using three clefs, 
all this does not result in music. 


(White-Smith Music Publishing Co., Boston, New York, Chicago) 


Delight of the Out-of-Doors (Song) 

The well known composer, Gertrude Ross, who lately 
specializes in songs and piano pieces expressing the West, 
dedicates the song To the Land of the Heart's Delight— 
California, she being the author of both words and 
music. It is a song descriptive of the wondrous world, 
the orange tree, the bright blue sea, the Open Road, all 
in vivacious, spontanous style, with varied tempi, bird-music 
in the accompaniment, a portion declaimed, some of it 
marked “with utmost joy,” and ending with high note and 
upward sweep at close of accompaniment “as fast as possi- 
ble.” For high and low voice. F. W. R. 

(J. & W. Chester, Lid., London) 

Grande Suite from L’Histoire du Soldat (for Piano) 

It is hard to see where Igor Stravinsky has been going 
ahead since he wrote that little masterpiece, Petrushka. 
L’Histoire du Soldat is music for a pantomime, written 
three or four years ago. If memory serves right, Stravinsky 
employs in the score an orchestra of only six or seven instru- 
ments, the idea being to provide a score that will allow the 
pantomime to be produced in small towns and villages, as 
well as in cities. Also there is a speaking voice, which ex- 
plains the action. But no mention of any of this appears 
in the piano reduction, made by the composer himself. there 
are eight numbers, Three of them are marches—du Soldat, 
Royale, and de Diable. There are dances, including a tango, 
valse and ragtime, none of which are good of their kind. 

To judge fantastic music of this kind from a bald piano 
score is impossible. The subtle colorings that Stravinsky 
can win from even so small an orchestra must make an 
entirely different thing of it. On the piano it merely sounds 
queer and intentionally eccentric, without being in the 
slightest interesting. With an orchestra accompanying 
definite stage action, the impression is doubtless quite dif- 
ferent. But the tunes themselves are boresome, the har- 
monies needlessly original, the rhythms uselessly complicated 
and shifting. It is all done for effect—and after all the 
trouble, the effect is ineffective. It is hard for instance, 
to find anything very clever or impressive in the device on 
which the Marche du Diable is founded, viz.: distributing 
the dominant seventh chord of B flat between the two 
hands, leaving the E flatted in one and making it natural 
in the other. That may amuse for one-hundredth of a 
second when first heard, but it is repeated deliberately and 
with malice aforethought by Stravinsky all through the 
march, as if it were an idea of ponderous value. The thought 
will persist that the success of Petrushka was due more to 
the splendid Russian folk melodies which pervade the score, 
than to any inspiration of the composer’s. . 0. 0. 


(John Church Company, New York and Cincinnati) 
Teaching Material for Early Grades 


Two Compositions for the Piano 

L. Leslie Loth again turns his attention to modern musical 
study for the early grades. Warriors’ March not only has 
a melody to interest, but also the teacher will find this an 
exceptional exercise in fingering. In the first bars there 
are repetitions of the same note, which each of the five 
fingers of the right hand must play, leaving the hand in 
position for the same melody a third higher. Both hands 
are treated in the same manner. The same simple fingering is 
employed with the thirds and fifths used. 

The companion piece (published separately) is Little 
Wild Flowers. This also is an exercise with sufficient 
melody not to weary the young student. It is excellent for the 
modern, observing teacher in need of second grade material. 


(The Willis Company, Cincinnati) 
Tuneful Rhymes from Wonderland 

Five little piano pieces published separately for first grade 
work, by C. W. Krogmann. The feature of this set is the 
attractive publication. The first obstacle for beginners is 
removed by the very large notes. It will be impossible to 
make a mistake. Then the composer has added words for 
either the teacher to sing to the child or for the little 
pupils themselves. Experience has proven that either words 
or a little poem, greatly aids in impressing these essential 
first principles on the child’s mind. The composer has 
given each a different key and tempo, thereby adding variety. 
The simplicity of the titles describes the rhythm. The 
Morning Glory, The Arithmetic Lesson, The Big Bass 


_ for real musical knowledge and skill. 
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Drum, Christmas Song, and Land of Nod. So simple are 
they that even the teacher with limited experience will find 
them practical. 

(Clayton F. Summy, Chicago) 

Petit Carnaval (Piano) p 

Walter Spry, one of Chicago’s eminent pedagogues, also 

finds time to contribute compositions for the young student. 
In a note to this editor he states this was written after 
attending a fancy dress ball for children. In it he has given 
all of the color and brightness that such an occasion could 
inspire. It is written in the key of C, with a short trio 
in F, helpful in time and rhythm, with good practice in 
fingering. A possible second grade study nding on 
the advancement of the student. This can be simplified by 
omitting the lower notes.of the octave used in the left hand. 


(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston) 


Ballentino, Prince Charming, Promenade at Trianon and 
The Donkey’s Step 
Four piano studies for the higher elementary. grade, pub- 
lished separately by Paul Wachs. These are most interest- 
ing for even more advanced students as salon pieces. Ideal 
for their recitals where delicate phrasing and nuance are 
expected, they are modern compositions with a French 
atmosphere. The first is an Air de Ballet; second, a dainty 
Minuet; third, a Gavotte; and the fourth, the most difficuit 
of the set, is a march with syncopated rhythm. They are 
only for the serious student and one whose early training 
has been well founded, for without these elements this set 
is worthless. And on the other hand the inexperienced 
teacher would do well to let them alone. 


Five Little Piano Pieces for Ten Little Fingers 


N. Irving Hyatt has written these and they are just what 
the title indicates; first and second grade primary work, 
published separately and also in one volume. It is advisable 
to use these after the children have had considerable practice 
in the most elemental steps, especially the one entitled The 
Coquette. This is more advanced than the other four. The 
set can be used to advantage in conjunction with early 
exercises. Simple and careful fingering is one of the features. 


(The Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston) 


Country Sketches 


Four elementary piano pieces by Ernest Newton, Butter- 
flies, At Play, The Skipping Rope, A Birthday Dance and 
Travelling Gypsies, are the titles. Published separately, 
these are rather tuneful and carefully fingered. here is 
no special feature which distinguishes them from dozens of 
others with the same teaching principles emphasized. They 
will no doubt find favor with those teachers who have large 
classes which necessarily demand variety in material. 


Sister Sue’s Sunny Stories 

First steps in a child’s study of the piano, by Florence 
Newell Barbour. In the composer’s Foreword she sets 
forth her aim: “to develop the habit of acquiring interesting 
facts through the natural order of things—first observation, 
then thought and finally expression.” They are little tone 
pictures with a lyric or story to awaken and stimulate 
interest. These have been worked out with unusual care 
and by one who evidently has had much experience in teach- 
ing children. The words, for instance, taken from a lesson 
at random: “These are the notes of the triad of C, Now 
played together a chord it will be.” A splendid foundation 
For the kindergarten 
or private classes and well suited with other little pieces 
which would give more variety. The idea is not entirely 
new but sufficiently novel to command attention. J. 


Telmanyi Scores in the West 


Telmanyi scored splendid successes in his Western appear- 
ances recently as will be noted: by a glance at the appended 
excerpts from criticisms in San Francisco and Omaha: 


Emil Telmanyi immediately proved himself an artist of the first 
rank with a distinct musical personality, He has a technical equip- 
ment which allowed him to play the tremendous difficulties of a taxing 
earn with great fluency and skill. He has a fire of temperament 
and emotionalism that vitalizes each number, He has authority and 
conviction, and he plays with an intensity of expression and an as- 
surance in interpretation that thrills, e draws a splendid tone 
from his instrument, warm, varied and colorful. He has an incisive 
war of biting out big full-toned chords that stand forth clear and 
brilliant. He magically charms whole flocks of harmonics to poise 
beneath his skillful bow, while others seem to poise near to alight at 
every pin ge He plays brilliantly and more than that, soulfully, 
and he carried the listeners on the crest of the wave with him, sway- 
ing i at will through his fine skill and ardent personality.— 

maha 





Mr. Telmanyi’s playing was backed by an exceptionally well de- 
vel technic which enabled him to give his interpretations re- 
markable clearness, beauty of tone and interesting variety of 
effects. His playing was dignified and intelligent in conception, 
with many bits of charm and fascination. r. Telmanyi made a 
most favorable impression and will always receive a warm welcome 
here.—Omaha World-Herald. 





His style of playing is refined, and at the same time forceful. 
His tone is ever glowing with vitality even in moments of extreme 
finesse, and never cools into drab and uninteresting color. His 
technic has the brilliance and mupaionses that pertain to the vir- 
tuoso and the controls it without showiness. In personality he is 
leasing and there is abundance of poetic urgency in his tempera- 
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ment. He has a sensitiveness in expression that gives charm to 
his interpretations. His rasing is invariably clean, his intona- 
tion is accurate and his rhythmic sense is admirable. The fieriness 
that we associate with the agyar soul is always present, held 
well in check, but ready for release at a touch. is program con- 
ta'ned such sreronahty familiar works as the DeVil’s Trill sonata 
of Tartini, the Bach chaconne, the Wieniawski D minor concerto, 
the E minor nocturne of Chopin and the Beethoven Turkish rch. 
The novelties were two numberes of ane Suk, a romantic and 
interesting Quasi Ballatta and a scintillant A ionata. San 
Vas was the capabl Pp —The San 


Next season’s tour will be under the direction of Arthur 
and Harry Culbertson, and already he has been booked for 
a pair of concerts with the Cincinnati Orchestra. 


NYIRECYHAZI 


(Pronounced NEAR-ECH-HAHZ]I) 


“A POET OF THE PIANO” — Wee For meric 
Recoclates' L. G. Greta and Poul - Now York Chtvit 
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Mme. Charles Cahier 
Frank La Forge 
Myra Hess 
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J. B. Berkhoel 
Alfredo Oswald 


AUSTRO-GERMAN MUSICIANS’ 
RELIEF FUND COMMITTEE 


Theodore Spiering, Chairman 
List of contributors up to and including January 


Steinway & Sons 
oseph_ Regneas 
red Steinway 
erman Irion 


Victor Harris 

Anna Faber 

B. H. Balensiefer 

Paul H, Schmidt 

Theodore E. Steinway 

R, Mojewski 

Hattie Kammerer 

Albert Stuercke 

Sylvia Cushman 

Bern Boekelmann 
Madeleine S, Stern 

Mrs, Norman S. Goldberger 
Anonymous, Springfield, Mass 
Francis Macmillen 

Hans Schneider 

Walter Spry | 

Herman tein 

A. C. Wieland 

Leopold Auer 

Maria Carreras 





Giulio Gatti-Casazza 
Frederic Lamond 
Orchestras of the Rivoli and Capitol theaters. 


Guy Maier 


Contributions are to be sent to Ernest Urchs, 
treasurer, care Steinway & Sons, 109 East Fourteenth 
street, New York. 











Frieda Hempel Becomes Camp Fire Girl 


Frieda Hempel became an honorary member of the Camp 
Fire Girls in Kansas City, Kan., on Monday, January 22. 
The ceremonies took place at a Council Fire held in the 
prima donna’s honor at the High School Auditorium. The 
Camp Fire Girls have chosen the name Wi-nish-ta for Miss 
Hempel—which means “She sings through all the night’— 
“Our Nightingale.’ Her symbol has been worked out by 
them. Miss Janet L. McKellar, 810 Barnett avenue, Kan- 
sas City, Kan., is the Camp Fire Executive. Miss Hempel 
gave a concert in the High School Auditorium on the fol- 
lowing evening, January 23, under the auspices of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Miss Hempel is now on a seven weeks’ tour of the Middle 
West and Southwest, which includes twenty-five Jenny Lind 
concerts. 


Cornell Pichler “Succeeds A. Fabiani as 
Associate Manager of J. E. Allen 


Cornell Pichler, formerly with the Royal Opera of Buda- 
pest and son of the well known conductor of the opera 
there, Elemer Pichler, will succeed A. Fabiani as the busi- 
ness associate of J. E. Allen. The coming of Mr. Pichler 
will add great prestige to the operatic department of that 
firm. Mr. Pichler brings a strong European operatic con- 
nection, and it is the plan of the new firm to establish an 
operatic exchange between this country and Europe, bring- 
ing great singers here from the European opera houses and 
arranging European operatic appearances for well known 
American singers. The firm will be known in the future 
as the Allen-Pichler Company. Miss Allen made the ar- 
rangement with Mr. Pichler during her recent visit to 
Europe. 


Gadski in Wagner Program 


When Johanna Gadski appears at Carnegie Hall on Satur- 
day evening, February 10, assisted by the City Symphony 
Orchestra, Dirk Foch, conductor, the following Wagner 
program will be presented: (Tannhauser) overture, Eliza- 
beth’s aria, Act II, and Elizabeth's prayer, Act III; (Tristan 
and Isolde) Isolde’s Narative, Act I; prelude, Act III, and 
Shepherds’ Melody; prelude and Isolde’s Death; (Gétter- 
dammerung) Siegfried’s Rhinejourney and Brunnhilde’s 
Immolation Scene. 


Reéngagement for Bencheley Artist 


Louise Chapman, of Minneapolis, recently filled a return 
engagement as accompanist for Lambert Murphy in two 
recitals, in Devil’s Lake, N. D., January 17, and Minot, 
N. D., January 18. A year of uninterrupted vocal study 
with the Bencheley System of technical practise has brought 
results to Miss Chapman achieved by students who appreci- 
ate that vocal science and vocal art are distinct branches of 


vocal study. 


New York Chamber Music Society Program 


Carolyn Beebe, founder and pianist of the New York 
Chamber Music Society, announces the following program 
for the second subscription concert to be given - the soci- 
ety on Friday evening, February 9, at Aeolian Hall: Loeil- 
let’s sonata in D major, Beethoven’s septet in E flat major, 
Caplet’s quintet in D major and Griffes’ The Lake at Eve- 
ning, The Vale of Dreams and The Night ‘Winds. 


Edward Royce Locates in New York 
Edward Royce, American pianist, teacher and composer, 
who came to New York about one year ago, has decided 
to remain here permanently. . ¢ : 
Mr. Royce devotes his time to teaching at his private 
studio, 17 East 8th street, as well as at the New York 
School of Music and Arts, 150 Riverside Drive. 


Tittmann Captivates His Audience 


Following Charles T rowbridge Tittmann’s appearance in 
Charlottesville, Va., the critic of the Daily Progress stated 
that “Mr. Tittmann fairly captivated his audience with the 
wonderful quality of his voice, his smooth technic and his 
inspirational interpretations.” 


Woman’s Club of Cincinnati to Hear MacLaren 


Immediately after Gay MacLaren’s a) rance in Chicago, 
she will leave for Cincinnati, where she is to appear for 
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GALLI-CURCL AND RUFFO IN NEW 
On Saturday afternoon, January 27, the little daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Tito Schipa was christened Blena 
Father Grassi of Santa Clare’s Rectory, the godparents be'ng Titta Ruffo and Amelita Galli-Curci 
in the picture: Mrs. Schipa, Father Grassi, Titta Ruffo, Mme, Galli-Curci and the baby, and Tito Schipa. 





ROLES. 

Intoinette, by 
From left to right 
(Photo © 


Underwood and Underwood.) 





the Woman's Club of that city on February 9. This club 
housé is one of the most beautiful in the country; it is 
equipped with its own theater, and the atmosphere of the 
building is charming. 


Hollman’s First Reappearance in Recital 

The forthcoming recital of Joseph Hollman, the distin- 
guished Dutch cellist, at Aeolian Hall on February 7, will 
give an opportunity to many New Yorkers to renew ac- 
quaintance with an artist who held them under his sway 
years ago, when he was one of the few great artists visiting 
these shores. Since his return Mr. Hollman has played 
with symphonies and on many other occasions, but this 
will be his first reappearance in recital. He will play a 
comprehensive program including several of his own com- 
positions. 


Engagements for Boghetti Artist 


Following is a list of the recent and forthcoming engage- 
ments filled by Marion Anderson, an artist pupil of Giuseppe 
Boghetti: January 25, Youngstown, Ohio; 26, Cleveland, 
Ohio; 29, Chicago, Ill.; February 2, Columbia, Mo.; 6, St. 
Louis, Mo.; 9, Kansas City, Mo.; 12, Huntington, W. Va.; 
13, Charlestown, W. Va. 


Miss Paperte Not to Teach 
The statement in a recent issue of the MusicaL Courier 
that Frances Paperte had taken a new studio apartment on 
Riverside Drive was not intended to imply that Miss Paperte 
intended to take up teaching. Such is not the case. She 
will use the apartment merely as a residence and for her 
own study. 


Benefit Concert for MacDowell Colony 


Edward Johnson and Zelina de Maclot are among the 
artists who will participate in the concert for the benefit 
of the MacDowell Colony, Peterborough, N. H., which will 
be held at the residence of Mrs. Vincent Astor, 840 Fifth 
avenue, on Monday afternoon, February 19. : 


Eldora Stanford Sings at Eastman Theater 

Eldora Stanford, the charming young coloratura soprano, 
was soloist at the Eastman Theater in Rochester, N. Y., 
during the week of January 14, and was exceedingly well 
received. Arthur Alexander is the director of the orchestra 
at the Eastman Theater. 





Quartet for Norwalk Faust Performance 
Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company; Richard Crooks, tenor, whose name has been 
much in print of late, and Fred Patton, the baritone, will 
be the soloists in a Faust performance in concert form: at 


Norwalk, Conn., on February 7. Wilfred Pelletier, also of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, will be at the piano 


Ashley Pettis to Play with Londoners 


Ashley Pettis, pianist, due to his extraordinary artistic 
capabilities, has been engaged to play the Schumann piano 
quintet, op. 44, with the London String Quartet, at Plain 
field, N. J., February 6. 


Nyiregyhazi Guest of Honor in Los Angeles 
On Sunday evening, January 21, the Los Angeles Art 


Center, with Merle Armitage and Gertrude Ross as host 
and hostess, presented Erwin Nyiregyhazi as guest of honor 
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T has been said that these advertise- 
ments I am writing each week for 
Tilla Gemunder are different from the 
usual ran of advertising copy appear- 





ing in the masical papers-—that is quite true, 


and they will continae to be. I know of no 

reason why one should adhere to traditions that 

ought to be obsolete, when the subject is so 

much alive as Tilia Gemunder. She is a present 

day success. W. C. D. 
(To Be Continued) 














The 
Marafioti Voice Culture Institute 


For Teachers, Singers, and Students of Singing. 


The Marafioti Method. of Volce Culture 











is endorsed by CARUSO, 
MAUREL, GALLI-CURCI, CALVE and TITTA 


authorities as | 
RUFFO. Their written endorsements can be seen in | 
| 


such 


Dr. P. M. Marafioti’s booklet on Natural Singing, 
which can be obtained free from the secretary, Miss 
B. Friede, The Wyoming, 7th Ave. and 55th St., New 
York City. Circle 3242, 























FLORENCE NELSON, Soprano 


is using these songs in her recitals 


I Hear a Thrush at Eve (3 keys)............ PS ig TS LORE STE ONS Up Se EA Cadman 
From the Land of the Sky- Blue Water (4 keys) ............ 00 cece cee ceeeuee Cadman 
cena WOE ING oho. Kin bodes cuedecccenetepccveeadcscesenvccesCaseevess Cadman 





Price 60 cents each 


Ask your Music Dealer for them 
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Club Gives Musicale for MacDowell 
Colony Fund 


Mrs. Edward MacDowell continues to recover, 
slowly but surely, from the effects of the automo- 
bile accident of which she was the victim on Decem- 
ber 30 last. 

Immediately after her accident, Joseph Regneas 
wrote to the Musicat Courter, offering to be one 
of twenty-five to subscribe one hundred dollars apiece 
towards. a fund that should be a testimonial to Mrs, 
MacDowell and replace for her the income lost 
through her illness, thus avoiding any possibility of 
the interruption to the work of the Peterborough 
Colony. 

Mr. Regneas has just forwarded the following let- 
ter to the MusicaL Courter: 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS MUSICAL CLUB 
January 22, 1923. 
Dear Mr. Regneas 
was greatly interested to read in the Musicat Courier 
{ January 4 your letter concerning the accident to Mrs. 


Edward MacDowell As the members of our club are great 
admirers of Mr, MacDowell’s music and of the work that Mrs, 
MacDowell is doing in maintaining the Colony at Peter 
yrough, we are anxious to subscribe to the Mrs, MacDowell 
Color Fund We are therefor changing our regular club 
f lanuary 30 (Artist: Ethel Grow, contralto), to a 
fit recital, gross receipts from which will be turned over 
said fund, 
May I ask you to convey our compliments to Mrs. Ma 
Dowell, as well as an expression of our regret at her accident, 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Jane R. Carucanr, President 


Without doubt there are numerous other clubs that 
would be glad to follow the example of the Washing- 
ton Heights Musical Club and the receipts of a re 
cital or club musicale could be devoted to no purpose 
more deserving. 

The Musicat Courter will continue to act as col 
lector for the fund. Contributions, which will be 
acknowledged in these columns, should be addressed to 
the Mrs. MacDowell Colony Fund, care Musical 
Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 











Mary McCormic Asks Separation 

Mary McCormic, one of the sopranos of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, has filed a bill seeking annulment of her 
marriage to Chester A. McCormic, says a report in the 
Chicago Herald Examiner of January 26. Her action caused 
considerable surprise, as her marriage to Mr. McCormic had 
heen kept a secret. He, it is stated, was her attorney in her 
suit for divorce against her first husband, Kenneth Ranking, 
to whom she was married in 1906, A divorce from him 
was granted her in October, 1916. They had one child, a 
girl, who is now twelve years old. 


Foreman Active Abroad 


Charlotte Silverson Foreman, the American pianist, is 
now playing through Germany and Austria. Among the 
cities in which she has already appeared are Brandenburg, 
Berlin, Dresden, Munich and Vienna, Before coming back 
to the States in the spring, she will have played in Paris 


Charlotte Silverson 


nd Brussels. 


Elman On Pacific Coast 
Mischa Elman is at present concertizing on the Pacific 
Coast from where his usual immense audiences are reported. 
Hh will return East via the Southwest and is booked to 
play practically every day until the end of April, winding 
up his season with a tour through the South and some 
festival engagements in May, 


Leonard Snyder Wins Favor in Cuba 
Leonard Snyder has returned to New York after a most 
successful operatic season in Cuba, where he met with the 
unanimous favor of the public and critics. 
Frances Nash’s Recital 
Frances Nash, pianist, will give her only New York 
recital for this season in Aeolian Hall on Wednesday after- 
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GENNARO CURCI AND HIS BRIDE-TO-BE. 


Gennaro Curci and Elvira Caccia seated in the center, with Mrs, Pier A, Tirindelli and Giovanni Martinelli on Miss 


Caccia’s right. 


Reception for Gennaro Curci’s Fiancee 


On Saturday afternoon, January 27, Mrs. Pier A. 
Tirindelli gave a reception in honor of Elvira Caccia, 
fiancee of Gennaro Mario Curci, which was attended by 
more than a hundred people, many of whom are prominent 
in musical and social circles. Miss Caccia, a charming 
picture in blue and silver, received with Mrs. Tirindelli 
and Mr. Curci. 

Among those present were Giovanni - Martinelli, 
de Luca, Adamo Didur, Cesare Sturani, Armand ” are 
G, Gondolfi, Fiorelli La Guardia, Mr. and Mrs. Alex- 
ander, Mr, and Mrs. J. White, Mr. and Se EB. .J. 
Phee, Mrs. John A. Drake, Charles Isaacson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Perera, Mr, and Mrs. Scriarretti, Alvin L. Schmoeger, 
Mrs. Bonfiglio, Vice-Consul General Rochira, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bruno Zirato, Dr. Gauldiani and Dr. Marafiotti. 

During the afternoon a delightful musical program was 
given by Armand Tokatyan, tenor of the Metropolitan; 
8 Gondilfi, baritone of the Scotti Grand Opera Company ; 
Edwin Idler, violinist, and Magdaleine Erbland, coloratura 
soprano, and Renata Flondino, both pupils of Mr. Curci. 


Giuseppe 


Zelda Sears Wants Young Musicians 


Zelda Sears, author of The Clinging Vine, was so largely 
responsible for its casting that Henry W. Savage has asked 
her to assemble the players for the new musical play which 
ve Sears recently completed for Mitzi, the dainty star af 

Lady Billy. 

The first necessity for the forthcoming production is a 
bevy of pretty girls who can, as Miss Sears puts it, “sing, 
‘look,’ act, dance—and play either a harp, a violin or a 
cello.” 

Miss Sears will see that every young lady who fills these 
& mands is given an audition at the offices of Henry W. 

Savage. She further promises good salaries will be paid 
to successful candidates. 

“There must be hundreds of pretty and talented girls to 
whom a chance like this will appeal,’ observes Miss Sears. 
“Yet the demands are severe, I know. When I went in a 
musical comedy ‘chorus myself, thirty years ago, a girl’s best 
recommendation was a shapely limb. If she was young and 
pretty, so much the better. If she could really sing and 
dance, there was no stopping her, 

“Now see how rigid musical comedy requirements have 
grown! Few managers today would dream of engaging a 
girl for her looks alone. She has to be able to sing and 
dance, and in most modern musical plays, to be an actress, 
too, 
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PONSELLE 


BIRTHDAY AND CHRISTENING IN THE 


Rosa Ponselle, although she is 
completing her fourth season as 
prima donna of the Metropolitan 
Opera, and is known all over 
the United States as a concert 
artist, is still far below the age 
where even prima donnas cease 
to celebrate birthdays. Her 
twenty-siath one took place on 
January 24 and ‘there was a 
great party at her New York 
home. At the same time, the 
youngest member of the Pon- 
selle family, her nephew An- 
thony, was christened. One 
photograph shows Miss Pon- 
selle, who acted as godmother, 
with little Anthony, five weeks 
old, and the other shows part 
of the company just before the 
birthday cake was cut. Photo- 
graphed are: Antonio Ponselle, 
father of little Anthony; Rev. 
S. J. Kruczek, who christened 
the baby; Hdith Prilik, Miss 
Ponselle’s secretary; William 
Thorner; Carmela  Ponselle; 
Rosa Ponselle; G. Papi, con- 
ductor, Metropolitan Opera; 
Marie Sundelius, Metropolitan 





Opera; B. Neuer; Frances 
FAMILY, * Peralta, Metropolitan Opera; 
Rev... W. Brennan; Jeanne 
(iordon, Metropolitan Opera. 


(Photo © Keystone View Co.) 


(Photo © Lumiere.) 


“In Mitzi’s new play,” the author pointed out, “we need a 
group of girls who can be all these things, and instrumental 
musicians besides. Thirty years ago I'd say it couldn't be 
done. Today I’m confident that I'll have a prize collection 
together within a week,” 


MacDowell Club Concert 


An interesting program was heard by a large and dis- 
criminating audience at the MacDowell Club on Saturday 
evening, January 27. Songs by Werner Josten were sung 
by Dicie Howell, Harrict Eells and John Barclay. Miss 
Howell sang in her silvery clear soprano voice a group in 
French, with good diction and finish of style, giving atmos- 
phere to each individual number. Miss Eells, a pupil of 
Marcella Sembrich, who was present in the audience, put 
considerable feeling into a group of songs in German and 
showed intelligence and sincerity in interpretation. John 
Barclay interpreted with excellent effect a group of baritone 
songs. His resonant voice, of rich timbre, and his artistry 
showed to advantage these beautiful songs, one of which— 
Sumer is icumen in—had to be repeated. Miss Howell and 
Mr. Barclay were heard together in a lovely duet, Waldein- 
samkeit, both artists bringing to it an emotional warmth and 
beauty of tone. The compositions of Werner Josten re- 
vealed much of real merit and individuality of idea. The 
composer was at the piano and modestly accepted the en- 
thusiastic applause bestowed upon him. The vocalists, too, 
were well received. Dohnanyi’s C sharp minor sonata for 

violin and piano was given a pleasing performance. Sandor 
Harmati, violinist, and Irene Schwarz Jacobi, pianist, to- 
gether achieved many fine effects. 


A Fine Tribute for Idelle Patterson 


Among the very recent engagements of Idelle Patterson, 
lyric coloratura soprario, are the following: January 13, 
Commodore Hotel, with Armand Tokatyan, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera, at a concert for the Police Square 
Club; January 14, intimate recital at her residence studios ; 
January 16, soloist for the Near East Relief, New York; 
“January 21, second of the series of intimate recitals at her 
studios. Following Mme. Patterson’s appearance in. Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., January 8, one of the critics had this to 
say: “Mme. Patterson was the outstanding artist of the 
concert. Her perfect tone quality and exceptionally high 
voice range won her spontaneous applause. Her display of 
technic was a revelation in vocal art. The concert was the 
last to be held at the Goodwill, and without exception was 
the best ever staged there.” 


Ilse Niemack’s European Appearances 


Ilse Niemack, American violinist, who has been winning 
success in Germany this season, includes the following among 
her recent and forthcoming dates: Dresden, January 24; 
Hanover, January 27; Bremen, January 31; Hamburg, Feb- 
ruary 1; Berlin (third concert), February 7; Stuttgart, 
February 16, and Munich, February 18, with other en- 
gagements pending. Miss Niemack invariably wins high 
praise from the critics and public. Following her Munich 
concert this young artist will go with her mother to spend 
a few days at Garmisch, a winter mountain resort near 
Munich. 


Walter to Conduct New York Symphony 
Bruno Walter, the distinguished European conductor, who 
will make his first appearance in New York as the guest 
conductor of the New York Symphony Orchestra, will lead 
three concerts in Carnegie Hall, Thursday afternoon and 
Friday evening, February 15 and 16, and the Sunday after- 
neon concert in Aeolian Hall, February 18. 


Althouse Sings in Fairmont 


Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
assisted by Rudolph Gruen at the piano, presented an inter- 
esting program before the music department of the Woman's 
Club of Fairmont, Va,:on Jaunary 11. 


Nash and Latta at Harcum School 


The Studio Club of the Harcum School entertained Fran- 
ces Nash, pianist, and Elizabeth Hood Latta, vocalist, at tea 
after their recital on January 10. 


Hofmann in Third New York Recital 


Josef Hofmann will give his third New York recital at 


Carnegie Hall on ‘Sunday. afternoon, February 4. 
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NORMAN JOLLIP, 
baritone, who has been engaged to sing The Blijah with the 
e Toronto Oratorio Society and the Cleveland Orchestra in 
THE OPERA CLASS OF THE CHARLES BOWES STUDIO, LOS ANGELES. Toronto on February 6. He will give a recital for the 
The members gave a program of scenes from Italian and French operas, with action, before the Friday Morning Club. Women's Club in Fredonia, N. Y., February 8. 


All who heard the program, including representatives of the press, pronounced it an unqualified success. The pro- 
gram was produced and directed by Mrs. Charles Bowes. (Stagg photo.) 





CECILIA GUIDER, ESTELLE GRAY LHEVINNE, ers bails oan 
soprano, who will give a concert at Carnegie Hall on the the violinist, snapped very recently with her GIGLI AND LIONEL POWELL. 
evening of February 15, with the assistance of Giuseppe mother and little son in the Windy City. 
Adami, violinist, and Frederic Persson, pianist. (Photo 

by Hall.) 


The well known English manager is to introduce the distin 
guished tenor to Hngland for the first time neat season 
(Photo © Elgin) 
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MARIA JERITZA, 

RECITAL HALL OF THE DAVID MANNES MUSIC SCHOOL, snapped at the New York Nursery and Child's Hospital, 
=| where recitals and concerts of chamber music are given by the directors, David and Clara Mannes, and the New York City, with one of the little tots. Mme. Jeritza 
| faculty of noted musicians and visiting artists. Here, also, are held- Alfred Cortot’s classes in interpretation. recently gave a benefit performance of Thais at the Metro- 

At the right is a bronze mask of the head of Beethoven, above the balcony which adjoins the music library. politan Opera House for the benefit of the hospital. (Photo 
The tapestries pictured are valuable Flemish pieces. © Keystone View Co.) 
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PADEREWSKI HOLDS CHICAGO 
SPELLBOUND WITH HIS PLAYING 





Marie Novello’s Initial Recital Presages Many Future Engagements—Orchestra Hall Sold Out for Josef Rosenblatt— 
Great Demonstration for Josef Lhevinne—Huberman Achieves Another Triumph—Everett Parker Heard— 
Cecilian Opera Club Presents Robin Hood—Conductor Stock Revises Schumann Symphony and 
Gives It a Notable Performance with His Orchestra; Josef Hofmann the Soloist 


Chicago, January 27,—The Chicago Civic Opera having 
closed its season, the recitalists have now the musical field 
practically all to themselves until the much-expected and 
well advertised Russian opera season in February. Thus, 
all the recitals which took place on last Sunday were well 
attended. 

PADEREWSKI. 

The wizard of the keyboard, Ignace Paderewski, held 
forth in piano Laygem at the Auditorium on Sunday after- 
noon, January 21, and as foreseen, the theater was jammed 
to grect the famous Polish artist at his first recital in this 
city in many a season. In splendid form, he played all his 
program masterfully and the audience on one occasion rose 
to its feet as one man to pay this unusual tribute as a 
homage and also as a mark of gratitude for the great enjoy- 
ment derived from his wonderful playing. It would be 
puerile for this reporter to go into detailed review of the 
splendid rendition he gave the Beethoven and Chopin groups, 
as everything Paderewski did on this occasion was perfection 
itself. It was wonderful playing such as only Paderewski 
at his best can produce. The recital started a few minutes 
after three and at six o'clock it was not over, so insistent 
audience in asking for additions to the printed 


was the ‘ ; 
Wessels and Voegeli managed this concert. 


program, 
Marie Nove.o. 


Novello’s first recital here was so much enjoyed 


Marie nj 
Beautiful to 


that many reappearances are already predicted. 
look at, well gowned, she made a picturesque appearance 
on the stage of the Playhouse and won the hearts of her 
audience as soon as she sat at the piano. Her program was 
well built to bring out all her resources as a fine interpreter 
of the classics as well as of the modern composers. She 
opened her program with a well executed reading of the 
Debussy La Cathedrale Engloutié. In the andante and rondo 


capriccioso of Mendelssohn she disclosed fleetness of fingers 
FRANCESCO 


Tiwi LIAADSDDI 
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‘Studio: 720 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. Harrison 5755 
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by the fast tempo at which she took the number. She also 
impressed by the beauty of the tone she drew from her 
instrument and even her crashing dynamics were melodious 
to the ear. In the Chopin B flat minor sonata she had full 
sway to disclose her splendid technical equipment, besides 
demonstrating anew imaginative power. The balance of 
her program included numbers by Poldini, Palmgren, 
Paderewski and a group of Chopin, which unfortunately 
could not be heard by this reporter, but from authoritative 
sources it was learned that the further the recital progressed 
the more demonstrative the audience grew and the more 
insistent were the demands for encores. The recital was 
under the management of F. Wight Neumann, on the same 
Sunday afternoon. 
Joser Rosensiatt at Orcuestra HALL. 

Josef Rosenblatt, also on the same afternoon, brought 
out one of the largest audiences of the season, selling out 
Orchestra Hall. Rosenblatt is a wonder among singers, as 
he defies every vocal law, singing tenor arias as well as 
coloratura and basso songs, and in all registers he is in his 
very domain. The uncontestable beauty of his voice, ex- 
quisite pianissimos, splendid phrasing and his clarion-like 
top notes brought down the house, which, throughout the 
recital, gave way to its enthusiasm. After the concert an 
army of his admirers blocked the sidewalk around Orchestra 
Hall and policemen had to disperse the throng. The tenor 
cantor was ably assisted by Josef Winogradoff, baritone, 
and Abrascha Kenovsky. 

GRAVEURE CANCELS RECITAL, 

At the Studebaker Theatre, Louis Graveure was scheduled 
to give a song recital under the management of W. Wight 
Neumann, but at the eleventh hour, due to a slight indisposi- 
tion, the baritone was compelled to cancel his recital and 
money was refunded to the ticket purchasers. 

Joser Luevinne. 

On Tuesday evening, January 23, Wessels & Voegeli pre- 
sented at Orchestra Hall that very satisfying pianist, Josef 
Lhevinne, another master of the. keyboard. k very large 
and most demonstrative audience was on hand. Lhevinne’s 
appearance here are so numerous that by stating that all his 
disciples were delighted with the manner in which he played 
his extensive and interesting program will for this time 
suffice, as a lengthy review would only be a duplication of 
superlatives. 

BronisLaw HuperMan. 

On Wednesday evening, January 24, Bronislaw Huberman 
reappeared at Orchestra Hall, where the previous week he 
had won one of the most spontaneous successes scored by a 
violinist here. His second engagement was as satisfying 
and an added attraction to his program was the sonata for 
piano and violin by Ottorino Respighi, which on this occasion 
had its first hearing in this community. With the assistance 
of his accompanist, Paul Frenkel, the work was given a 
delightful reading, and though the number impressed only 
moderately, the playing deserved more than passing com- 
ment. Huberman’s beautiful tone and sure technic made 
out of the sonata much more than is really contained in it. 
Having set forth in last week’s issue of the Musica. 
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Courier, the humble opinion of this reporter as to the great 
merits of Huberman, nothing more concerning his second 
appearance need be written at this time, only that the audi- 
ence was as large and as effusive in its approval as when 
he appeared last week, and that once more he charmed by 
the sincerity with which he rendered compositions by Bach, 
Lalo, Chopin-Sarasate, Chopin-Huberman and Brahms- 
Joachim. 
Activities OF AN ArtHUR Burton PupPiL 

Arthur Burton’s professional pupil, Arthur Kraft, tenor, 
who is now located in New York, will give five recitals 
this week, appearing in Bryan and Golian (Ohio), Cold- 
water (Mich.), Kokomo (Ind.), and in Chicago at a musi- 
cale at the home of Mrs. Mathiessen. 

Cuicaco Musica Coiiece Notes. 

The Chicago Musical ge gave a concert in the Re- 
cital Hall, Steinway Hall, Friday evening. The program 
was presented by students in the piano, vocal and violin 
departments. Rose Lutiger Gannon, of the faculty, gave 
a program before the Swedish Club last Sunday. , Kathleen 
Ryan, student of Mrs. Gannon, sang at the Jewelers’ con- 
vention, January 22, and last Wednesday at a concert in 
Michigan City, Mich. Kate Gordon, student of Anna 
Ring Clauson, will play for the radio concerts January 30. 
Alline Stosberg, vocal student of the college, as well as 
Mark Love and Grace Strassburger, students of Dr. Fery 
Lulek, have been engaged to sing at the presentation of 
Fabiola at the Auditorium. Ethel Silverberg played Thurs- 
day at a-reception given by the Little Presbyterian Church. 
Felix Borowski lectured Saturday morning at the Chicago 
Musical College on the life and works of Johann Sebastian 
Bach. 

Everett A. Parker HEarp. 

Everett A. Parker, who hails from St. Paul, Minn., 
appeared here at the Woolley Memorial Church on January 
26, in a piano and dramatic recital. Mr. Parker, a student 
of the Warren School of Music, of St. Paul (of which 
Minnette Lake Warren is director), played the Bach inven- 
tion in F major and the Mozart sonata in C major in the 
first part of his program; then read excerpts from Hamlet. 
Later he played numbers by Rachmaninoff, MacDowell, 
Chopin and Piz and recited the Blacksmith’s Story by 
Olive, Cremation of Sam McGee by Service and All's 
Well ‘that Ends Well. The recital was under the auspices 
of the Woman’s League. 

CecitiaNn Opera CLus.. 

The Cecilian Opera Club of the Church of St. Thomas 
the Apostle presented uncommonly well Robin Hood at 
the Aryan Grotto on Sunday and Monday evenings, January 
21 and 22, The opera was under the direction of Rey. 
A. L, Girard. All the roles were finely handled, especially 
praiseworthy being the singing and acting of Marie Doyle, 
who appeared as Lady Marian Fitzwalter, in which she 
revealed great ability as an operatic singer and met with 
much success at the hands of an enthusiastic audience. Jack 
Tebo, who staged this production of Robin Hood, is also 
worthy of comment; likewise, William Vowels, musical 
director and conductor. William J. Hayden disclosed a 
fine voice in the title role and Joseph Herbert could, if he 
so wishes, now enter the musical comedy field, as his Sheriff 
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of Nottingham was as funny and well conceived a portrayal 
as has ever been seen in a professional company. Space 
allotted this reporter is limited, so all the other participants 
are given praise collectively for their work. They all did 
well and the evening was pronounced a huge success for 
all concerned. 

AMERICAN CoNSERVATORY NOTES. 


An event of very unusual importance’ is the special 
engagement of Delia Valeri for the Master School of the 
American Conservatory next Summer. At a previous visit 
in Chicago several years ago, Mme. Valeri was absolutely 
overwhelmed with applications for instruction, her class 
including professional singers and teachers from all parts 
of the country. 

At the annual Mid-Winter Concert, February 6, four 
piano concertos, two violin concertos, and one organ con- 
certo will be played by artist- pupils with full orchestra 
under Adolf Weidig’s direction. The vocal department 
will be represented by three arias from standard operas. 

Berenice Viole McChesney, pianist, Betty Baxter, con- 
tralto, and Edward Eigenschenk, organist, will give the 
regular Saturday afternoon recital of the American Con- 
servatory at Kimball Hall today, January 27. 

The North Side branch school of the American Conserv- 
atory of Music, located at 4611 Kenmore avenue, corner 
Wilson avenue, will give two recitals by members of the 
faculty next month at the Y. M. C. A. on Wilson avenue. 

Louise Winte, soprano, and George Smith, baritone, filled 
a second engagement at McVicker’s Theater during the 
past week, 
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INTERESTING OrGAN RECITALS. 


Arrangements have been made for three interesting organ 
recitals to be given at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Forty-first street and Grand Boulevard. The first one is 
to be offered by William E. Zeuch, organist of the South 
Congregational Church of Boston, on Wednesday evening, 
February 21. The second will have Marcel Dupré, the 
uoted organist of Notre Dame Cathedral at Paris, and the 
ihird will be given by Francis S. Moore, who has been 
organist of the First Presbyterian Church here for the past 
twenty-six years. The proceeds of these recitals will go 
towards paying the balance on the new organ which was 
just recently installed in the church. 

Sturkow-Ryper STUDENT IN RECITAL, 

Ernau Akely, artist-pupil of Mme. Sturkow Ryder, gave 
her annual recital today at the Cable studio, She played 
the Schumann G minor sonata and numbers by Bach, 
Chopin, Dohnanyi and others. Anne Hathaway and Mime. 
Sturkow Ryder assisted by playing the fourth sonata by 
Beethoven for violin and piano, 

SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERT. 

It takes a musician of the calibre of Frederick Stock, 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, to dare to 
revise a symphony of Robert Schumann. This Stock 
accomplished to his own glorification, that of the composer 
and to the enjoyment of his public. Stock completely re- 
scored the symphony and his orchestration makes the 
Rhenish by Schumann practically a new work. Colorful 
in its new instrumental garb and admirably played by the 
orchestra, it was received with marked enthusiasm by a 
delighted audience on Friday afternoon and Saturday even- 
ing, January 26 and 27. The sixteenth program was 
auspiciously opened with a beautiful reading of the Bach 
concerto in B flat minor for string orchestra and at the 
close of the first part of the program Dukas’ interesting 
dance poem, Le Peri, splendidly played, made the orchestral 
part of the afternoon and evening as enjoyable as the 
work of the soloist, Josef Hofmann, to whom was given 
the second part of the program, the Saint-Saéns concerto 
in C minor. The great pianist thrilled his audiences by 
the virtuosity with which he performed, with the able 
assistance of the orchestra and Stock, the seldom heard 
work of the French composer. Long ago Josef Hofmann 
has been called an extraordinary pianist and long ago the 
Chicago public has recognized him as such, but it is seldom 
that such a fine interpretation of a work as Hofmann gave 
the concerto comes before the notice of a musical audience. 
His playing was of the kind that quickens the pulse and 
that makes life worth living after all. It was playing that 
reflects not only the great artist and musician, but also 
the sincere interpreter, who at times sacrifices himself by 
blending his tone with that of the orchestra. Hofmann 
gave a clean-cut reading of the concerto and so enthused 
were his listeners that they recalled him innumerable times 
to the stage, begging for an encore, which the pianist 
wisely refrained from granting and as the audience would 
not leave the hall, some one came to the stage, closed the 
piano and then the public slowly filed out of Orchestra 
Hall, recollecting some of the most brilliant piano playing 
ever heard in this city. The concert, as a matter of fact, 
can be written in golden letters in the yearly book of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, as no flaw of any kind 
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marred the program, which was so well rendered as to 
add new laurels on the orchestra, its conductor and the 
soloist. 

Secret or F. Wicut NeuMANN’s Success. 


F, Wight Neumann, the Chicago impresario, who is cele- 
brating this year his thirty-sixth successive season in the 
managerial field, most of the world famous artists having 
appeared at one time or another under his direction, has 
made his name synonymous with success. During his long 
career as an impresario Mr. Neumann has had many com- 
petitors but the majority of them soon entered other fields 
of endeavor, having made a failure as musical providers 
for Chicagoans. 

Mr. Neumann, from the first, made a name value for him- 
self as well as for the artists appearing under his manage- 
ment. He created here a clientele of his own; concert-goers 
from the beginning of his career have had faith in him, 
and to stimulate that faith he, a staunch believer in adver- 
tising, uses publicity to create name value for unknown 
artists who make debuts under his management and to 
strengthen the hold of the favorites on the public. 

All these thoughts came to mind while perusing last Sun- 
day’s Tribune and seeing an advertisement of Neumann, in 
which the astute manager advertised concerts or recitals to 
be given under his management not only in the near future, 
but as far away as next April. This advertisement is so 
uncommon that it is reproduced here, reduced to fifty lines, 
one column, while in the Chicago Tribune of January 21 it 
appeared as a double column display advertisement. 

This advertisement gives food for thought to those who 
do not understand the art of advertising—an art which is 
very complex, but of which Neumann has made a deep 
study, judging by the acumen with which he writes copy for 
the papers in which his advertisements appear. Neumann 
is a shrewd manager, not a prodigal man nor one that squan- 
ders money unwisely, yet he spends liberally on advertising 
to announce recitals to be given in the far future. He in- 
forms the Chicago public that orders are taken for all the 
concerts now and to send in self-addressed, stamped en- 
velopes to his office, so that two months in advance Neumann 
knows approximately how many additional seats he will have 
to have placed in addition to the seating capacity of the 
Auditorium or other halls where he presents his attractions, 
When all the seats have been sold, he will reduce his adver- 
tising, thus saving money in the long run. By his advance 
notice he attracts the attention of the music-lovers, none of 
whom can have an excuse for being turned down at the box- 
office the week of any recital, as they have ample time to 
make their reservations; and having made the reservations, 
they will not have other engagements that will interfere 
with their attending the concert. Very often musicians com- 
plain that they would have attended a concert had they 
known long enough in advance that it was to take place, and 
Neumann, the wideawake manager, comes out now and 
informs them through the voice of the press months in 
advance the date at which concerts they would like to attend 
will take place. 

Musicians should profit by the experience of F. Wight 
Neumann. He believes in advertising and has made a suc- 
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cess through his knowledge of that art. Musicians should 
advertise their concerts months in advance; they should not 
wait until the eleventh hour to inform through the voice of 
the musical press that they are coming to a certain city. 
As soon as they sign one engegement, they should advertise 
the fact and by so doing they would create not only greater 
name value for themselves but also a greater demand for 
their services, as the more dates an artist fills, the more in 
demand he is. Although Neumann does not sell a course, 
each of his attractions being individual, his advertisement 
in the Chicago Tribune probably will bring the same patron 
age to the various artists that are scheduled in the adver 
tisement. A very happy coup of managerial sagaciousness. 
STEARNES Ferep sy ARIMONDIS,. 


Just previous to the close of the opera season and as a 
fitting tribute to Theodore Stearnes, composer of Snow 
Bird, which met with considerable success at its world 
premiere at the Auditorium, Vittorio Arimondi, basso, and 
Aurelia Arimondi, vocal teacher, gave a reception in their 
studios in the Fine Arts Building. The principals heard 
in Snow Bird were among the guests, and Stearnes made 
an impromptu speech that was much enjoyed by the large 
and distinguished gathering. Stearnes owes a great deal 
to the Arimondis, as they practically “took him up” when 
he first came to this city. 

MacBurney Stupios Recirat. 

Fine Arts Recital Hall was well filled January 25, where 
an expectant audience had gathered to listen to advanced 
pupils of the MacBurney Studios in a program of old song 
favorites, headed by Elsa Fern MacBurney. The fourth 
program. in this season’s series was well selected and met 
with the hearty approval of all present. It is refreshing 
to hear the old supposed to be worn out tunes of years ago, 
especially when well rendered and each and every number 
seemed to be in good hands. Into the selections sung each 
participant put spirit and feeling, giving good interpretations 
with a degree of assurance, which gave much pleasure to 
the enthusiastic auditors. Those taking part besides Mrs. 
MacBurney were B. Fred Wise and Hawkins Nelson, 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Queen of Song 


After having recently pur- 
chased a 


Tite onx Haul 
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writes to its makers as follows: 


“IT believe that the 
Mason & Hamlin 
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and your building of 
these unrivalled instru- 
ments must be a source 


of inspiration and grat- 
ulation on. the part 
of every serious 
musician.” 
(Signed ) 
NELLIE MELBA 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





Albany, N. Y., January 18.—John Charles Thomas 
and hone Fitziu "delighted a representative audience in 
Harmanus Bleecker Hall, recently, the event being under 
the management of Ben Franklin. 

The Letz String Quartet, filling hurriedly for the State 
College Music Association the engagement cancelled by 
the London String Quartet, proved a most acceptable sub- 
stitute and presented an enjoyable evening of chamber music. 

Harold Bauer, pianist, brought home a musical message 
of significance to a large audience assembled at a recital 
given for the benefit of the Caruso Memorial fund, under 
the direction of J. Austin Springer. E. V. 


Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page). 


Cedar Rapids, Ia., January 17.—An invitation for the 
first rehearsal of the Cedar Rapids Choral Society was 
responded to. by one hundred and fifty or more of the best 
voices in the city. The organization was effected and an 
enthusiastic rehearsal of some of the choruses of the Holy 
City by Gaul was held. Marshall Bidwell, organist of the 
First Presbyterian Church, is the director and all the public 
spirited organizations of the city are backing the enterprise 
whole-heartedly. 

The Beethoven Club, an organization of women who are 
either professional musicians or enthusiastic amateurs, 
invited their friends to a recital on January 8, by Freeman 
McClelland’s string quartet who, with a group of ten ladies 
from the club, gave an evening of genuine musical enjoyment. 

The College and Community Course of Concerts has 
thus far presented us with Salvi and Bonucci, harpist and 
cellist, respectively; John Barclay, baritone, and Alfred 
Cortot, pianist. The concerts were all well attended. 


Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page). 
Cincinnati, Ohio—(See letter on another page). 


Connersville, Ind., January 18.—Katherine Lowe, of 
Lansing, Mich., and Haig Gudenian, Armenian violinist, 
were quietly married by the Rev. J. S. E. McMichael, 
January 17, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. A, A. Glockzin, 
1526 Indiana Avenue. The bride has been a 1 of a 
Gudenian’s for the past three years. 


Elkhart, Ind., January 10.—One of the most siai: 
ful programs ever given by the Matinee Musicale was the 
performance of the song cycle, In a Persian Garden (Liza 
Lehmann) by Alene Webster, soprano; Isabelle Wineland, 
contralto; Harry Crawford, tenor, and Charles Thompkins, 
bass. Mrs. Harvey Crawford was at the piano. The solo 
numbers were sung with skill and the ensemble parts 
reflected great credit upon the director, Mr. Crawford. 
Preceding the cycle, Miss Webster and Mr. Crawford gave 
an excellent rendition of the duet, The Voyagers (Sander- 
son). A group of piano numbers followed by Dwight 
Thornburg, of the Eurupean School of Music at Fort 
Wayne. 

The advanced students of Karl Nast, teacher of piano, 
recently gave a recital of unusual merit. The assisting 
artists were Mary Etta Mower, contralto, and the Ladies’ 
Glee Club, under the direction of Mrs. A. J. Baumgartner. 
Gurene Austerhout, Carrie Scoles and Fern Winey each 
played a group. Mrs. Mower sang a Brahms group. Two 
numbers were given most artistic renditions by the glee 
club, followed by piano groups by Ruth Robbins and Helen 
Zimmerman. 

A former Elkhart girl, Mathilda Turnock, mezzo-contralto, 
sang at the Methodist Church during the holidays. Possess- 
ing a voice of unusual richness and volume, she is rapidly 
gaining @ name for herself as a concert artist. 

Miss Turnock and Brenda Fischer McCann, organist, 
gave a delightful program preceding the marriage ceremony 
of Mildred Klise and Robert Stan at the Congregational 
Church, January 1. B. F. M. 


Emporia, Kan., January 17.—The two glee clubs of 
the College of Emporia made concert tours from December 
27 to January 5. The Men's Club of eighteerr members gave 
evening concerts at Holton, Horton, Atchinson, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas City, Kansas, Olathe and Topeka. They 
also sang at Leavenworth to the inmates of the Federal 
prison and at Lansing to those in the state prison. The 
club is under the direction of Dean Daniel A. Hirschler, and 
during the nine years of its existence has sung in many of 
the Western States, going West as far as California. 

The Women’s Club, under the direction of Ethel M. 
Rowland, made its tour in Eastern Colorado and Western 
Kansas, singing at Canon City, Florence, Pueblo, Colorado 
Springs, La Junta, Rocky Ford, Trinidad and Garden City. 
Fifteen young women made the trip and from all news- 
paper reports made a splendid impression on their audiences. 

he programs of both of these clubs consist of good music 
and help to further the cause of good choral singing. The 
lighter so-called glee club songs are used only as encores. 

A new organ in the new $60,000 Memorial Presbyterian 
Church at Marysville, Kansas, was opened with an inaugural 
recital by Dean D. A. Hirschler on December 26. The 
church was filled for the occasion, the audience taking 
delight in the splendid organ and the church. D. H. 


Evansville, Ind., January 12.—A most interesting 
rogram was given, under the direction of Alda McCoy 
Honig, by the Musicians’ Club of Evansville women. 
soloists were Nolanne O’Hair, soprano, and Lillian Has- 
series, pianist. Miss O’Hair’s voice of fine range and 
sympathetic timbre won the —- of the large audi- 
ence. The first movement of the sonata Pathetique, op. 13, 
Beethoven, was played with power and depth by Miss 
Hasseries. The program was concluded by trio numbers 
played by Henry Grusen, violin; Aaron nites As out 
Alda McCoy Honig, pianist. . 

Fort Wayne, Ind., January 19. —Under — auspices 
of the Morning Musical Society, Geraldine Farrar made 
an appearance in concert at the Palace Theater late in 


November. Assisting artists were Henry Weldon, baritone, 
= a Malkin, cellist. The accompanist was C 
otthelt, 


The European School of Music is offering a series of 
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Sunday afternoon concerts this season, one each month. 
The first one was a piano program by Marguerite Bailhe, 
feniet and a sister of George Bailhe, head of the school. 

iss Bailhe is a brilliant and accomplished artist, and 
marked improvement was shown in her — since her 
former appearance here several years ME pn. second 
of the series was a lecture-recital on music by 
Harold A. Loring, pianist, assisted by es Eewle a Sioux 
Indian. Mr. Loring gives a conversational talk about 
the Indians and an explanation of Indian music. His 
recital was both educational and interesting. The Indian 
illustrates the songs and dances as Mr. Loring plays the 
music, 

The Anthony Trio, local musicians, gave a very creditable 
recital at the Wayne Street Methodist Church. The trio 
is composed of Leah Cohen Malay, pianist; John Bowman, 
violinist, and L. G. Karns, cellist. oe: were assisted by 
Paul Harman, tenor. The program -was diversified, well 
chosen, and well presented. 

Special Christmas music was given in this city at a 
regular fortnightly meeting of the Morning Musical 
Society in Packard Auditorium on the morning of Decem- 
ber 15. The program was in charge of Kay M. Spencer, 
chairman, assisted by Mrs. Fred Dick, Mrs. Dan Tyndall 
and Helen Jacobs. Several selections from The Messiah 
were given, and Mrs. Tyndall sang we > sang Bam- 
bino (Pietro Yon). A quartet, compo " § rs. Larry 
Russell, Miss Spencer, Roland Schafer oa Jeff Klopfen- 
stein, sang off-stage at the conclusion the ever effective 
Silent Night, unaccompanied. 

Lola Eleanor Billman was presented in a piano recital 
in Packard Auditorium on the evening of December 15, by 
her teacher, Emma Margaret Sander. Miss Billman is one 
of the most promising of the younger pianists of the city. 
She played with good attack, phrasing and technic, and 
with poetic interpretation. Chopin numbers predominated 
on her program. She was assisted by Edward E. Salis- 
bury, baritone, and Bernice Salisbury, soprano, both pupils 
of Grace Van Studdiford. 

The Fort Wayne Philharmonic Society, a reorganization 
of the former Community Chorus, sang carols at the mu- 
nicipal Christmas Tree on Christmas Eve. The carols were 
played on the chimes in the tower of the First Presbyterian 
Church a block away. The affair was sponsored by the. 
municipal department of the Woman's Club League. 

The sacred cantata, Noel, was given at the high school 
auditorium by the high school glee club and chorus of 
100 voices, under direction of Roland C. Schafer. The 
rendition was meritorious and brought out some promising 
voices, notably that of Helen Lewis, daughter of Edward 
Lewis, tenor, with the Philharmonic Society. 

Bernardo Olshansky, baritone, assisted by Agnes Pringle, 
violinist, and Josef Martin, pianist, appeared at the Elks’ 
Auditorium in two evening concerts, January 8 and 9, under 
the auspices of the G. A. R. ladies. Mr. Olshansky has a 
powerful baritone, but shades his tones to a nicety, Miss 
Pringle gave sympathetic readings of her selections and 
Mr. Martin's playing pleased in his solos. E. W. H. 


Houston, Tex., January 19—A propitious introduc- 
tion was afforded the Morning Musicale series, which is 
being inaugurated here this season under the auspices of 
the Treble Clef Cluo, wnen Louis Graveure, baritone, sang 
a delightful program before an appreciative audience at 
the Rice Hotel ballroom, January 9. The affair was a 
social and artistic triumph for the Treble Clef Club, its 
officers, and especially for its director, Mrs. R. L. Cox, 
whose idea it was to present morning musicales in Houston. 
Mr. Graveure’s program was varied and each group was 
received with such warm enthusiasm that many encores 
were necessary. Complete vocal control, finesse of  inter- 
pretation and warmth of feeling distinguished his singing. 
Arpad Sandor accompanied Mr. Graveure at the piano and 
also gave a solo—Mefisto’s Waltz, by Liszt. 

Unusual and instructive was the piano recital played by 
Gertrude Henneman at St. Agnes Academy, under the aus- 
i of the St. Cecelia Club on the evening of January 12. 

ot only were Miss Henneman’s interpretations masterly 
and exquisite, but she also brought added charm to her 
program by prefacing each number with an interpretative 
story or some comment on the form of the music. Miss 
Henneman is head of the piano department of the Sister 
College of the Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. Her program included compositions of Brahms, 
Schumann, Chopin, MacDowell, Rach- 
maninoff and Torjussen. 

To Houston's piano teaching ranks has been added a note- 
worthy recruit in the person of Professor Severin Frank, 
who comes here from Baylor University, Waco, where he 
was head of the piano department. He opened a special 
teachers’ training class January 15, at his studio. Mr. 
Frank is a native of Germany, where at an early age he 
began his musical education. In Vienna he studied with - 
Rosenthal, Robert Fishof and Ludwig Schytte. Since 1896 
he has been in the United States, concertizing and teaching. 

Wilson Fraser, director of the Texas College of Music 
and Art, has completed arrangements with the rican 
Piano Company to make Ampico records. Mr. Fraser 
will pcan the summer in New York City engaged in A 
wo! 


Lewiston, Me., January 18.—Bates College glee clubs 
are having great success on their winter tours this year, 
having packed houses wherever they appear. The glee 
club, the mandolin club and the Bates orchestra unite in 
giving these concerts. Herman Faust is leader of the glee 
club; Drew Gilmon, the accompanist. The mandolin club 
has J. G. Fogg as leader and John Reed as accompanist, 
the orchestra is led by Alvin Freelove. The solo dancer 
is Walter V. Gavigen and Elton Young and Erwin Canham 
are the readers. 

Announcement is made that the Orpheon Society, the 
men’s singing club, will give its annual concert at Lewiston 
City Hall, April 12. The artists are to be Carmela Ponselle 
and Raoul Vidas. The advance sale of tickets for the 
local production of Romeo and Juliet has been the largest 
in the history of amateur musical events. The opera will 
be sung February 6-7, at Empire Theater. L.N. F. 

Lock Haven, January 16.—Flotow’s opera, Martha, ° 
was given successfully by the Community Choral- Club 
under the able direction of Mary M. Shaw. The | 
parts were sung by H. Lucille Miller, Florence Groff, 


Debussy, Liszt, 
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Harold Figgles and Harry F. Hubler. Gertrude Ubil was 
the accompanist. G & Tf: 
Los Angeles, Cal.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope). 
Marion, Ohio, January 20—An evening of medieval 
legends and story songs in poetry and music was enjoyed 
by the members of the Lecture-Recital Club and friends, 
January 15, at the Central High School. The program was 
given by Marie Lydia Standish and Emma Menke, com- 
poser preeiet of Chicago. After the prelude by Miss 
enke, Mrs. Standish appeared in a beautiful costume of 
the fifteenth century and gave, in French, C’est le Mai, the 
oldest begging chant of France. She followed this with 
The Romance of Princess Anne, a dramatic story of the 
favorite daughter of Louis XI, being accompanied at the 
piano by Miss Menke: Miss Menke delighted with her 
playing of Arabesque, (Debussy) and Rocking Horse 
(Sapelnikoff). Mrs. Standish in a costume of the sixteenth 
century, then gave popular refrains of that time, the first 
of which (Qui Veut Ouit Chanson) was the town crier’s 
story of 1570, Satires'of married life followed, in one 
of which (The Hypocrite) a grand dame disposes of an 
undesirable husband, the scene being in France in 1585. In 
her third group, Story-Songs of the Crinoline Period, Miss 
Standish’s costume was a reproduction of one worn by her 
great aunt, the Marquise de Beaujoli, at the coronation of 
Emperor Louis Napoleon and Empress Eugenie, After 
March Winds (MacDowell) played by Miss Menke, Mrs. 
Standish closed her program with an Old Irish Sketch 
(1711). entitled The Pursuit of the Leprechaun, R. M. 


Miami, Fla., January 14.—The, White Temple was 
crowded on January 11, when Sergei Rachmaninoff made 
his first appearance before a Miami audience. 

The Miami Music Club presented a varied and enjoy- 
able program January 15, to an audience that filled the 
large foyer and the balconies of the Hotel Urmey. Mrs. 
Ralph Polk, president of the club, made a short address 
giving its history, emphasizing the fact that though the 
club is only three years old it is now among the strongest 
and most enthusiastic in the country and said it- intends 
to build a Temple of Music in Miami before another year 
is gone. Mrs. Polk paid an especial tribute to Mrs, L. B. 
Safford, who has done such wonders with the younger 
musicians in the Junior Club. Those who have heard Mrs, 
Safford’s pupils and the members of the Junior Club in 
recital feel that too much cannot be said of Mrs. Safford’s 
success, 

The club members and their friends had the unexpected 
pleasure of hearing addresses from Mr, and Mrs, William 
Rogers Chapman, founders of the Rubinstein Club in New 
York, who spoke enthusiastically of the splendid work 
being done by the Miami Club, Mr. Chapman spoke of 
the participants in the exceptionally well-rendered pro- 
gram as artists, and it was evident that both he and Mrs. 
Chapman were pleasantly surprised at the talent displayed 
by the young musicians. 


Twenty-seven pupils from Mrs, L. B. Safford’s piano. 


class met for a social hour with the composer-pianist, 
Mana-Zucca, and played in a contest which embraced six 


grades. j 
The first prize went to Beatrice Goldenblank, of group 
one.. Beth Jones, aged five years, won the second prize. 


Virginia Bunnell and Weesie Hefty “were also in_ this 
group. The second group was Agnes Hill, Pauline Han- 
cock, Seth Reed, Maurice Cromersand Inez Jones. Agnes 
Hill received first prize. Clarence Feuer won the first 
prize of group three. Louise Pike, Billy Jones, Elizabeth 
Bunnell, Alva Lee Hefty and Carson Bradford also par- 
ticipated. Kathryn Thompson was singularly honored 
when Mana-Zucea “expressed much pleasure after she 
played Sunshine, the fourth’ number in the contest, and 
said the prize was a manuscript which she had not com- 
pleted. It is called Princess Waltz and is written for and 
dedicated to Kathryn. Elinor Miksitz, Hanna Law and 
Minne Rabinowitz also played this selection. The fifth 
group included Ruth Williamson, Helen Wilson, Doris 
Cromer and Sidney Christie. Doris won the first prize. 
Valse Brilliante was played by June Johnson, Babette 
Simons, Corinne Faudel and Theodore Saidenberg. Theo- 
dore won first prize and Corinne Faudel, second. 

June Johnson played a Mana-Zucca group at the recep- 
tion given by Mrs. R. L. Hoxie, who presented a study of 
the literature of Hawthorne, January 11. : 

Rachel Jane Hamilton, coloratura soprano, was the soloist 
at Grace Porterfield Polk’s luncheon in honor of Mrs. Isaac 
Pearson, past president of the National Organization League 
of American Pen-Women. L. B. S. 


New Haven, Conn.—(See letter on another page). 


Petersburg, Va., January 14.—The first concert this 
season of the Petersburg Music Club was held in the Club 
Headquarters, Washington Hall, December 15. Local solo- 
ists who took part in a program of old fashioned and 
familiar songs were Mrs. Charles Spain, soprano; Mrs, H. 
Reed Boyd, soprano; A. E, Burgess, tenor ; osephine Smith, 
contralto; Frank Smith, basso; Mrs. Chesley Martin, so- 
prano; Hugh Alley, tenor; Mrs. Montgomer Jackson, 
soprano; Mrs. Howard Wright, violinist ; Julia elba Alley, 
reader; Littleton Mayes, baritone; Ollin Rogers, tenor, 
and John Patterson, baritone. — “ 

The chorus and quartet choirs of the Washington Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church rendered the sacred cantata 
Ruth, by Alfred R. Gaul, under the direction of Paul 
Saunier, organist. The soloists were Charlene Miller, so- 

rano; Josephine Smith, contralto; Hugh Alley, tenor, and 

ohn Patterson, baritone. 

Edyth Helena, coloratura soprano, sang several numbers 
before the chorus at Washington Hall, January 8, after 
which she gave a delightful program at the Century Theater, 
before an appreciative audience. , 

“Pinkney Powers, formerly at Grace Episcopal Church, 
Richmond, has accepted the position as organist and director 
of the choir of St. Paul’s Church, taking the place of Mr. 
Austin, who has gone to St. John’s Church, Roanoke, Va. 

The choir of the Memorial Methodist Church rendered 
a sacred cantata, Belshazzar’s Feast, January 14. 

Virginia Bowman Hall, soprano, and Ollin Rogers, tenor, 
gave a sacred concert at the Calvary Baptist Church on 
December 12. It was repeated again on January 4, for the 
benefit of those turned away. Paul Saunier accompanied. 

Mary Patteson has been engaged as director of the choir 
at the Highland Methodist Church in Colonial a. 

Mary Dell Dowman, formerly soprano soloist at ash- 
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ington Street Methodist Episcopal Church, was heard Jan- 
uary 5, singing over the radio from WJZ, Newark, N. J. 
eS 


Phoenix, Ariz., January 10.—The Irish Regiment 
Band, the third event under the local auspices of the Musi- 
cians’ Club, gave two concerts at the High School Auditor- 
ium, January 9. Beatrice O'Leary, soprano, Jean Mc- 
Naughton, dancer, John Treholm, bagpiper, William Tong 
and Sergeant Everson, cornetists, and Edward Hall, flutist, 
were soloists. The hall was crowded and encores were 
numerous, Pi 


Providence, R. I., January 19.—Elly Ney, pianist, was 
heard here for the first time at Memorial Hall, January 
12, on the Guest Night of the Chopin Club of which Mrs, 
Edgar J. Lownes is president. Mme. Ney presented an 
unusual program and the audience showed its appreciation 
by incessant applause 

Claudia Rhea Fournier, contralto, assisted by Alice Louise 
Armstrong, soprano, was heard in a recital of Italian, 
French and English songs, January 9, at the Providence 
Plantations Club, by a large audience. The program was 
well chosen and the audience showed its appreciation by 
hearty applause. Her deep, rich voice was especially ef- 
fective in Secchi’s Lungi dal caro bene. To all her songs 
she carried fine musical understanding and excellent diction. 
Miss Armstrong, who had been heard here before, added to 
her reputation by her splendid rendering of a group of 
French and English songs. Her voice is marked for purity 
of tone and fine breath control. Helen Tiffany was an able 
accompanist for both artists. G. F. H. 


Portland, Ore.—(Seée Music on the Pacific Slope). 


San Antonio, Tex., January 17.—Characteristic Dance 
Forms was the subject for the program given at the meet- 
ing of the Tuesday Musical Club, January 9. Mrs. Walter 
Walthall, who was in charge, read an extremely interesting 
paper on the subject and illustrated her points with musical 
numbers given by Mary and Leon Walthall, pianists; Felix 
St. Clair, violin, pupil of Julien Paul Blitz, Evelyn Harvey, 
pianist, and Ethel Crider, pianist. 

The monthly meeting of the Musical Round Table of the 
Woman's Club was held January 9, with Mrs. J. M. 
Krakauer in charge of the program. Numbers were given 
by Mrs. W. L. Montgomery and Fritzie Weiman. Mrs. 
T. M. Dechman read an interesting letter on Debussy from 
Daisy Phelps Richardson. 

The San Antonio Mozart Society, David L. Ormesher, 
director; presented the Hinshaw Male Quartet, January 10, 
as the second attraction of its series. Members of the 
quartet are Joseph Wetzel, first tenor; J. Snedden Weir, 
second tenor and pianist; Pierre Harrower, first bass, and 
James Wolf, second bass. The quartets were the Norweg- 
ian Sailors’ Song from The Flying Dutchman (Wagner), 
Huntsman’s Song, from Der Freischiitz, Doan Yo Cry, 
My Honey (Smith) and Mighty ‘Lak a Rose (Nevin) all 
of which were given with fine ensemble. Solo groups were 
offered by each quartet member, for which Mr, Weir played 
accompaniments. The second half of the program was Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s light opera Cox and Box, which was 
most entertaining. It was given with costume and scenery 
and gave ample opportunity for the artists to show fine 
histrionic ability. Mr. Weir furnished the accompaniment, 
off stage. The Mozart Society contributed two excellent 


numbers, Row. Us Swiftly (F. Campana) and Wynkcn, 
Blynken and Nod (Nevin). They were given with fine 
shading and tone color under the direction of Mr. Ormesher. 
Mrs. J. M. Krakauer sang the incidental solo in the second 
number. Eleanor Mackensen accompanied in her usual 
excellent manner, having the capable assistance of Fanny 
Milgrom, at the second piano, for the Nevin number. 

Gertrude Saynisch arranged an interesting program which 
was given by a large number of local musicians at the Post 
Assembly Hall, Cantonment Garrison at Fort Sam Houston. 

A quartet, from the choir of St. Marks Episcopal Church, 
(where Oscar J. Fox is organist and choir master) con- 
sisting of Elizabeth Springall, soprano; Katherine Clarke, 
contralto; Gordon Bulitt, tenor, and Lieutenant T. A 
Roberts, bass, sang at a special religious service, January 
14, held in the Cantonment Garrison of Fort Sam Houston 
under the auspices of the 15th Field Artillery Regiment 
Lieutenant Wedemeyer was the organist. 

Bertram Simon, violinist; assisted by Walter Dunham, 
pianist ; appeared in a sonata recital, January 14. Mr. Simon 
played the Leken sonata in G major, the Grasse sonata in 
C major and the Grieg sonata in C minor, all in the very 
scholarly manner which proves him a serious musician. 
His tone is big and firm, and his technic excellent. This 
was the first of a series of two sonata recitals. Mr. Dun- 
ham gave his usual fine support at the piano. 

Gertrude Henneman, head of the piano department of 
the Sisters College of the Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C., appeared in recital, January 14, at the 
Incarnate Word College. The program was greatly en 


joyed. - Numbers given were by Bach, Saint-Saéns, Schu- 

mann, Chopin, Brahms, Liszt, Ole Olsen, MacDowell, 

Rachmaninoff, Torjussen and Debussy. M. S. W. 
San Francisco, Cal.—(See Music on the Pacific Slope) 
Shreveport, La., January 17.—Enid Lois Will, a 


fifteen year old pipe organist, made her formal musical 
bow, January 12, under the auspices of her teacher, Leo 
B. Pomeroy, in an interesting program given on the huge 
organ of St. Mark’s Episcopal Church before a large and 
critical audience. Diminutive school misses who handk 
the colossus of instruments with the aplomb and sound 
musicianship that little Lois Will displayed in her first 
recital are a decided rarity. Her program included the 
Bach prelude and fugue in C major, Suite Gothique 
(Boellman) Song of the Basket Weaver (Russell) Arpa 
Noturno (Yon) scherzo in G minor (Bossi) andantino, D 
flat (Lemare) and toccata in F major (Faulks). Olivia 
Allen, soprano, assisted Miss Will, singing Hear Ye Israe! 
from Elijah. Miss .Will’s performance was remarkably 
free from imperfections, her command of pedal work was 
noteworthy and her interpretations showed musical thought. 
The most surprising fact in connection with Miss Will's 
performance is that, while she has displayed a decided love 
for music since her eighth year, her actual! technical in. 
struction did not begin until October, 1921. At that time 
(Continued on page 50) 
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HER NATIVE AMERICA STRONGLY APPEALS TO 
MME. CAHIER AFTER EIGHTEEN YEARS’ ABSENCE 





Although She Returned from Three Short Visits Prior to This, Her Present Stay Will Be of Considerable Duration and 
Perhaps Permanent—Celebrated in All Parts of Europe and Decorated by Many Presidents, Kings and 
Emperors, She Has Enjoyed a Most Unusual Career—Will Give Her First New York Recital 
at Town Hall on February 5 


Mme. Charles Cahier, the singer, who for the first time 
in eighteen years is really spending a whole season in her 
native land, started out by being born in Indianapolis. Her 
name was Sarah Jane Layton-Walker. Against all the best 
Indianapolis tradition, she decided to sing instead of becom- 
ing an author; and neither she nor the world has had cause 
to regret that she was not as most other Indianapolisans 
are 

Her own country is just having the opportunity to begin 
to know her. She has paid us three visits previous to the 
present one, but short ones. She made a few appearances 
at the Metropolitan as “guest” on these occasions and last 
year came over specially to create in this country the alto 
solo part in Mahler's Lied von der Erde, which she sang 
at the original performance of the work in Munich, shortly 
after Mahler's death, and has sung so many times since 
that she could sing it backward without effort. 

It was, in fact, in close artistic association with the late 
Gustave Mahler that she became known in Europe. For 
four and a half years she sang the first contralto and mezzo- 
soprano roles in the Vienna Opera—which was the best 
on the Continent in those days—-when Mahler was director 
of that institution. She has sung almost everywhere there 
is to sing in Europe, in all the foremost opera houses, 
although it is Austria, Germany, Holland and the Scandi- 
navian countries that know her best 

But at that she has kept her American way of doing and 
thinking things. Three minutes of talk, and no one could 
mistake her for anything but an American, notwithstanding 
her foreign sounding name and her almost twenty years 
of life in Europe. She pervaded the pleasant furnished 
apartment which she now has in New York as thoroughly 
as she used to the delightful villa up in the hilly part of 
Vienna, near the Turkenschanz park, just around the corner 
from Theodor Leschetizky’s house, where she lived when I 
first met her 

Interviewing her was really hard work, first 
everything that was mentioned led to one personal remin- 
iscence on the part of either Mme. Cahier of M. Cahier 
or myself, something from the pre-war European days 
that interested us but was not for MusicaL Courter pages; 
and, second, because I was pretty familiar with her career 
already, so that questioning the distinguished singer was 
more like a confirmatory examination than an interview. 


because 


“Have you given up operatic work?” 

“Of course not, although of late years I have done mostly 
concert singing.” 

“How many operas do you know?” 

“Twenty-six, in French, Italian and German.” 

“Are those all the languages?” 


“All for opera. I have used eight other languages in 
song programs,” 
“What—only eleven altogether? Why so modest?” 


“Well, in decorations I made it an even dozen. Of course 
the king business is not as good as it used to be, but before 
things changed I had been decorated by the Emperors of 
Germany and Austria, the Presidents of France and Fin- 
land, the Kings of Sweden, Denmark, Wuerttemburg, Bavaria 
and Bulgaria, and the Grand-Dukes of Hessen-Darmstadt, 
Lippe-Detmold, Oldenburg and Baden.” 

Not one of the great European festivals of the last dozen 
years and more has failed to include her in its list of solo- 
She was a star at the Vienna Haydn celebration, the 
Heidelberg Liszt Festival, the great Brahms festival at 
Vienna, the Beethoven celebration at Bonn, Mengelberg’s 
great Mahler festival at Amsterdam, and the festivals at 
Hamburg, Munich, Stockholm, Berlin, and other cities. In 
opera she was a regular guest at the Wagner and Mozart 
festivals in Munich for many seasons. 

She has become known as a specialist in certain things. 
The solo part in the Mahler Lied von der Erde, already 
mentioned, she has sung no less than sixty-seven times in 
a dozen years; and that she is as popular as ever in Europe 
is shown by the fact that she sang no less than 162 times 
in the year 1922. She has never taught, except to coach 
an occasional promising young artist, but she has declined 
offers of master classes in the Academies of Vienna and 
Berlin 

Famous composers and artists she has known by the hun- 
dreds. Grieg, Mahler, Saint-Saéns, Nikisch, Capoul, Co- 
quelin ainé, have all praised her art. Jeari de Reszke, with 
whom she studied, predicted the splendid career which she 
has had. A signal success for her since she came here this 
season was the performance of Ernest Bloch’s Twenty- 


ists 


second Psalm at Cleveland. “I cannot dream of a better 
interpreter,” said the composer. 

And on the afternoon of February 5, at the Town Hall, 
she is to give her first New York recital. A glance at the 
program shows the standard of her art. The first group 
lists Marcello, Scarlatti and Beethoven; the second is de- 
voted to Schubert; then come some things still unknown 
here, a song of Schrecker, one by Arthur Perleberg, and 
two by Alfons Bluemel, set to poems in old German by the 


seventeenth century poet, Arno 
Holz; and, to end with, there 
are songs of Ravel, Debussy, 


Henry Hadley, Werner Josten, 
and Charles Griffes. It took 
Mme. Cahier a long time to get 
back to Indianapolis and the sur- 
rounding towns between the At- 
lantic and Pacific coasts; but now 
she has got there, it will be a 
surprise if she is ever allowed to 
go back to Europe again perma- 
nently, taking her splendid art 
with her. H. O. O. 


Huhn Conducts Orpheus 
Club in Concert 


A varied and interesting pro- 
gram was presented by the Orph- 
eus Club of Ridgewood, N. J., 
Bruno Huhn conducting, on 
Monday evening, January 15, at 
the high school chapel. Jeanne 
Laval, contralto, and Helen Jef- 
frey, violinist, were the assisting 
artists. Charles M. Hobbs, Jr., 
was the club’s accompanist and 
Miss Laval had the support of 
Marion Sims at the piano. Mr. 
Huhn obtained some excellent ef- 
fects from the chorus, which evi- 
denced careful and _ intelligent 
training. A large audience thor- 
oughly enjoyed the concert. 


Helen Moller Dancers 
in Recital 

Despite the inclement weather 
there was a large audience on 
hand at Helen Moller’s Little 
Theater for the Greek Dance 
for the recital given on the eve- 
ning of January 21. The pro- 
gram, as usual, was an_ inter- 
esting one, made up as it was of 
solo and ensemble numbers of 
contrasting types. Miss Moller 
herself takes part in these reci- 
tals, and especially to be com- 
mended is her interpretative abil- 
ity in numbers requiring the dis- 
play of deep emotion, such as 
Chopin’s Funeral March and The 
Prisoner, danced to the Rachmaninoff prelude in C sharp 
minor. The Fountain, the music of which was a Chopin 
etude, as danced by one of Miss Moller’s pupils, was a 
fascinating number. This young lady’s arms and hands— 
in fact, her entire body—are very expressive and respond 
freely to music. Brahms’ Bubble dance was a particularly 
graceful ensemble number and special mention should be 
made of the grouping for the Drigo serenade. However, 
the audience appeared to thoroughly enjoy the entire pro- 
gram. 


© Miskin 


Meisle Returns from Tour 


Kathryn Meisle has returned to New York from a concert 
tour in the Middle West which included appearances in 
Chicago, Detroit, Ann Arbor, Williamport and Lancaster, 
Miss Meisle had been booked for a concert in Manchester, 
N. H., on January 12 with the London String Quartet, but 
owing to the illness of a member of the latter organization 
the concert was postponed until February 20. In Detroit 
the contralto sang with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
and the next day she journeyed to Ann Arbor with the 
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orchestra to repeat the program in the orchestral course of 
the University School of Music there. The Ann Arbor 
appearance was a reéngagement, the result of her success 
at the children’s concert at their annual Music Festival 
last May. From Ann Arbor the contralto went to William- 
port, where she gave a recital with Erl Beatty, the Phila- 
delphia accompanist, at the piano. In Lancaster she was 
the soloist with the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra—this 
was also in the nature of a reéngagement, as her success 
with this orchestra at the Youngstown Festival last May 
was responsible for the Lancaster engagement. 


Easton Engaged for Another Spring Festiva! 


Florence Easton, who leaves the Metropolitan the mid- 
dle of February for an extensive concert tour of the Pa- 
cific Coast, will appear in May at the important Hays, 
(Kan.) Music Festival. This season at the opera she has 
scored heavily with the public in three new leading parts— 
the title role in Carmen, Princess von Werdenberg in 
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Strauss’ Der Rosenkavalier. and Cio-Cio-San in Madame 
Butterfly, besides singing many of her old parts that are 
favorites with the public. 


Music Students at Schelling Concerts 


Music students are flocking to the afternoons of piano 
concertos which Ernest Schelling is giving on successive 
Tuesday afternoons at Town Hall, with the assistance of 
the New York Symphony. The final concert-on February 6 
will be devoted to four masterpieces of the piano literature, 
including the Chopin E minor, the Mozart A major, the 
Liszt A major and the Paderewski Polish Fantasy. 


Stokowski on Way Home 
Paris, January 24 (By Cable).—Leopold Stokowski, be- 
fore leaving Paris today to sail home on the Mauretania, 
expressed tremendous enthusiasm over the sonority and 
beautiful singing tone of the Saint Cecilia Orchestra, which 
he kad just directed in two concerts at the Augusteo, 
Rome. (Signed) Loomis TAyLor. 
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Answers to letters received in this d ent are 
published as promot os possible. The e number 
of inquiries and the tation of space are responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


CHANGING TEACHERS. 


“I have been. studying with a teacher who seems to me to 
know how to teach and is bringing out my voice well, but as 
none of my friends study with this teacher, each and every 
one of them constantly advise me to change to their special 
teacher, and if I listened to their advice I would have been study- 
ing with half a dozen or more teachers in the past year or 
two. It discourages me to have first one, then another tell me 
I do not si is or that correctly, and I sometimes think 
perhaps I had better change, that I would make more progress 
with someone else. Do you think it a good plan to make 
changes in teachers, which, of course, means, usually, a dif- 
ferent method.” 

No, positively! The Information Bureau considers it almost 
fatal to keep changing teachers, that is, of course, if the original 
tedcher is a competent one. Naturally, when a pupil selects a 
teacher, there is much consideration given as to that teacher's 
capabilities, the education, experience, and the qualifications of 
previous pupils who may appearing publicly. Once that is 
decided, it will soon be evident as to the progress that is bein 
made; also an important factor is whether the teacher is like 
by the pupil and whether they are working in sympathy. Once that is 
settled, the pupil must feet subconsciously whether progress is being 
made. The opinion of other students is not of value. If you are 
dissatisfied, that is another thing; then go to some well known 
authority and get an opinion on your progress and voice and abide 
by such decision. However, do not take an opinion from those who 
are no better able to judge than you are yourself. 


ENSEMBLE EXPERIENCE, 


“Through your valuable Information Bureau, can you supply 
me with the information as to whether or not there is an organi- 
zation or organizations in New York City, where a boy of 
fifteen, playing the cornet, may join in order to gain experi- 
ence in ensemble playing? Any information, advice, or sug- 
gestions will be greatly appreciated.” 

If you apply to Christiaan Kriens, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C., you 
- able to arrange what you require. He has an orchestra 
of 100, 


ALPINE VIOLET. 


“Please inform me where I can obtain a copy of ‘Alpine 
Violet’ (Alpenweilchen), composed by Ludwig Andre.” 
If you will write to G. Schirmer, 3 East 43rd St., New York 
City, you can obtain the piece you ask about. 


ROLAND oF BERLIN. 


. “Will you please tell me if there is an opera called Roland of 

Berlin? The other day someone was speaking of the operas 
written in Italy in comparatively recent years, and this one 
was mentioned. But as { had never heard of it I would like 
to know something of it; when it was produced, if ever; whether 
it was an opera or operetta; who wrote it or any other in- 
formation you think of interest.” 

Yes, there was an opera, entitled Roland of Berlin, or as it was 
called in Germany, Der Roland. The opera, which was by Leon- 
cavallo, was written as a commission for the German Emperor of 
that time, who apparently thought he had found a composer worthy 
to “celebrate the my deeds of the Hohenzollern.” The opera 
was produced, in German, at Berlin in 1904 and_ failed com- 
letely. It was in four acts, the scene being laid in Berlin, 1442, 
he cast was a long one, including a barber, a clown and a hang- 
man. Tenors were plentiful, and lost jewels occupied a prominent 
position, 

TRAINING. 


“Can you give me any idea as to what it is necessary to study 
in order to obtain the best results from singing lessons? My 
teacher wants me to study ners history, acting, and also 
to attend concerts as well as the opera, in order to fit myself 
for public work. Do you think all this is required of a singer? 
It seems to me it is too much studying to do the things well, 
and if two or three languages are studied, they would get all 
mixed up. Then I do not see what the history of music has to 
do with singing. Do you think many of the public singers have 
studied all these subjects? Where was there any time for 
social life? It makes me feel quite discouraged.” 

In answer to this inquiry, it is well to quote from Marie With- 
row’s book, Some Staccato Notes for Singers. The first paragraph 
is this: “The training of the voice to sing, without treiping. e 
singer's mind and the singer’s body, is no training at all,” here 
you have the opinion of a person who knows by experience what is 
required for a singer's education. If you only want a smattering 
of knowledge, you have perhaps not selected the 9 teacher. 
There are those who will simply teach you to sing, and not bother 
you with any other subject, But ys must have a competent 
teacher, one who knows her work and her duty to her pupils, and 
you ought to thank your haaky, , are that you are with such a 
person. If you wish to be a public singer, and make success, devote 
your whole attention to getting the most possible out of your les- 
sons, and in the future you may realize how fortunate you have 


en. 





Three Concerts for McQuhae in Two Days 


Allen McQuhae, the noted Irish tenor, had a busy time 
in New York recently, singing three concerts in two days. 
On Saturday afternoon, January 20, Mr. McQuhae gave a 
concert at the Commodore Hotel for the benefit of the 
Cliff House Catholic Summer School, at which the Arch- 
bishop, Patrick J. Hayes, presided and Alfred E. Smith, 
Governor of New York, was the principal speaker. On 
the evening of the same day Mr. McQuhae again sang for 
the benefit of the Irish-American Historical Society at the 
Hotel Astor. The great ball room was filled to capacity 
with many persons prominent in social and diplomatic 
circles. On Sunday evening, January 21, Mr. McQuhae 
gave the first concert of the 1923 season at the Catholic 
Club of the City of New York to the largest audience of 
any concert since the farewell to John McCormack. Frank 
Bibb accompanied him at the piano. 
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Keener and Thomas Score at Haarlem 
Philharmonic Breakfast 

Noted for its adherence to the cause for which it was 
formulated—to listen to the best in music—the Haarlem 
Philharmonic Society, while it lives up strictly thereto, 
would not be made up of delightfully human beings if it did 
not have at least one good social time in a year. And even 
that is not strictly social, for immediately following the 
annual breakfast, which was held Thursday, January 18, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, there was a musical program—one of 





Photo by Davis & Sanford 
MRS. E. M. RAYNOR, 


President of the Haarlem Philharmonic Society. 


the finest the society has enjoyed. The breakfast was served 
in the grand ballroom, which had been attractively decorated 
—two huge dates, 1622 and 1922, outlined in red electric 
lights, being a prominent feature. 

There was another feature about this affair which was 
unusual. There were no speeches, for the delightfully in- 
formal welcome of the president, Mrs. Everett Menzies 





Raynor, who presided most gracefully, was of that charm 
ing intimacy which precluded its inclusion under such a 
heading. Judging from the buzz which was kept up con 
tinually during the breakfast, every one was having a mighty 
good time visiting. 

And: then every one just turned about in their places and 
listened to an excellent program presented by Suzanne 
Keener, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
John Charles Thomas, baritone. Miss Keener was scheduled 
on the program for two arias and a duet with Mr. Thomas 
As a matter of fact, not only did she sing Voci di Primavera 
(Strauss), Ah, fors e lw (Verdi), and the duet from 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni, but her delighted audience compe lled 
her to sing enough encores to make up nearly an entire 
program. Not only did Miss Keener charm with the beauty 
of her singing, but, as the writer overheard one enthusiastic 
lady remark: “She is the easiest thing to look at I ever 
saw.” 

And the audience was equally enthusiastic about Mr 
Thomas, the beauty of whose voice, the wonderful clarity 
of whose diction and the depth and sympathetic insight of 
whose interpretation commanded the admiration of every 
one. In addition to the prologue from Pagliacci and the 
aforementioned duet with Miss Keener, Mr. Thomas’ pro 
grammed numbers included Nuit d’Etoiles (Debussy), La 
Priere du Soir (Moussorgsky), Requiem du Coeur ( Pessard), 
Tally Ho (Leoni), Nocturne (written for and dedicated to 
Mr. Thomas by Pear! Curran), Uncle Rome (Homer) and 
Lend Me Thy Filet, Love (Brockway). Mr. Thomas was 
generous with his encores, which was as it should be for 
he scored a tremendous success. William Janaushek, for Mr 
Thomas, and Vito Carnevali for Miss Keener, played ex 
cellent accompaniments and deserve a special word of praise 

During the breakfast, there was some excellent mnisic 
under the direction of Henri Conrad 

The officers and members of the board of directors of 
the Haarlem Philharmonic include Mrs. Everett Menzies 
Raynor, president; Mrs. Frank Littlefield, honorary presi- 
dent; Mrs. Frederick Atherton Duneka, first vice-president ; 
Mrs. Thomas Jacka, second vice-president; Mrs. Sturges 
Siegler Dunham, recording secretary; Mrs. Alvah A 
Swayze, corresponding secretary; Mrs. William Gage 
Rrady, treasurer; Isabel G. Koss, Mesdames FE. F. Bertine, 
Frank Jefferson Blodgett, Herman W. Booth, Gail Borden, 
Tames E. Burt, J. S. Carvalho, Marshall Clarke, Charles S 
Conklin, George H. Corey, Trusten Polk Edwards, D. Roger 
Englar, C. Irving Fisher, Horatio Hamilton Gates, L 
Irwin, J. H. Land, J. Edward Mastin, Donald McDonald, 
Harley Olcott, George F. Peck, Millard L. Robinson, John 
E. Roeser, Henry E. Russell, William H. Sage, J. Clarence 
Sharp, Orison B. Smith, Elwin Kane Stewart, Charles 
Appleton Terry, C. Victor Twiss, Warren Van Kleeck, 
Walter Watkins, Harry G. White, Samuel Williams, Benja 
min C, Wooster. 


Edwin Hughes Recital, February 5 


Edwin Hughes will give his New York recital at Aeolian 
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she was presented for piano instruction in order that she 
might be able to accompany her older sister, who plays 
the violin. Mr. Pomeroy was quick to discover the unusual 
musical perception of the little girl, as well as her aptitude 
and love for the organ, and gave her as intensive a tech- 
nical and theoretical training as her regular school duties 
would allow. Within a year Miss Will had made such pro- 
gress that she was regularly appointed to the post of as- 
sistant organist of St. Mark's. A decided talent for com- 
position is evidenced by several settings she has made of 
canticles in the Episcopal service, all of a high order of 
musical worth, W. W. T. 


Spartanburg, S. C., January 15.—For the encourage- 
ment of choral singing in schools, the Spartanburg Music 
Festival Association has opened a competitive test for 
high school choruses,.offering a prize of $350 and a silver 
cup to the chorus winning three times in succession, and 
a second prize of $200 and a banner, to the chorus making 
the second best record. In addition, two prizes of $50 each 
will be awarded to the high school boy and girl who oc 
sents the best solo-singing at the time of the high 
competition. The competitive tests will take place x 
day before the twenty-seventh annual music festival of the 
Spartanburg Festival Association, May 1, in Converse Col- 
lege auditorium. 

This new feature is being instituted by Frederick W. 
Wodell, director of festival, It is desited to have not more 
than ten chorouses as the program must be crowded into 
a single day. To this end, he has opened the contest to 
high schools within a radius of seventy-five miles of Spar- 
tanburg, which area takes in schools in the following South 
Carolina counties: Abbeville, Anderson, Greenwood, New- 
berry, Pickens, GreenviJle, Laurens, Cherokee, Chester, 
York and Spartanburg, and the following North Carolina 
counties : Buncombe, Polk, Rutherfordton and Gaston, Each 
chorus must number not le ss than fifty voices and not more 
than sixty. Each chorus must guarantee its appearance and 
=: oa ag in the program with a certified check for $50. 

ith such a fine system of good roads existent, it is ex- 
petced that the school authorities wili use automobiles to 
transport the young folks to and from ular “ie ¥ 


Springfield, Ohio, January 16.—Through the admirable 
efforts of local managers, Springfielders are enjoying a 
series of concerts and musicales that surpass by far the 
offerings of former seasons. Eleanor Nassau, manager 
of the Artists’ Course, under the auspices of the Springfield 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, presented Marie Sundelius 
at the opening of the season. This is the eighth season for 
the Artists’ Course. Mme. Sundelius won many friends by 
her superb singing and her wholesome, unaffected person- 
ality and stage presence. The accompanist, Robert Yale 
Smith, also won deserved applause and appreciation for 
his artistic piano accompaniments. The second concert on 
the Course was given by Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini 
of the Chicago Opera, who pleased their audience. Then 
came Geraldine Farrar, soprano, with her assisting artists, 
Henry Weldon, bass; Joseph Malkin, cellist, and Claude 
Gotthelf, accompanist. The concert by Schumann-Heink, 
scheduled for December, was necessarily cancelled on ac- 
count of the diva’s illness, 

Edgar C. Paull, manager of the Fairbanks Theater, pre- 
sented Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn with the Denishawn 
Dancers in a beautifully arranged program of dances that 
won the hearty and enthusiastic applause of the large 
audience. 

On November 28 the Metropolitan Operatic Association 
presented Il Trovatore with Nelli Gardini singing the part 
of Leonora. 

The Fortnightly Musical Club is enjoying a prosperous 
year under the guidance of its capable president, Mrs. 
George Thurtle. At a recent meeting of the club Mrs. 
Thurtle burned the vagy. a on the Steinway Grand that 
was purchased by the club several years ago. 

The Stuttgart Opera Singers gave a concert in the high 
school auditorium ovembe ber 29. The program was com- 
posed of folk songs sung in costume. 

Frances Olinger, who studied for several years in New 
York with G. Curci, and Ralph Zirkle, pianist-com 
were arog in joint recital December 12 by the Union 
Mite Society. Miss Olinger sang three groups of songs in 
costume, the first group of Italian songs being given in 
Italian street costume. Of special interest was the Pierrot, 


' composed by Mr. Zirkle (the words by Lida Keck Wiggins), 


nos for the first time by Miss Olinger. Miss 
Olinger’s o p thes p was composed of. children’s -songs. 
Besides playing accompaniments, Mr. Zirkle played two 
groups of piano solos. 

The Wittenberg School of Music, Frederick Lewis Bach 
director, reports an increasing enrollment in all depart- 
ments. On December 5 advanced students from the various 
departments were presented in recital. Marshall Baily 
played the D minor concerto of Rubinstein, with the or- 
chestral score played on the organ by Mr. Bach. This con- 
cert was broadcasted by radio as was the concert given Sun- 
day afternoon, Pease 12. The latter was a ree 
oe ge and included a number of organ solos Tax 

of. Bach, two violin numbers by Prof. Willar ott 
and the aria, Oh Thou That Tellest Good Tidings (Handel), 
sung by Erma McFarland, a pupil of Prof. Charles Dobson. 
The college choir, under the baton of Prof. Bach, gave an 
impressive and authoritative rendition of the Hallelujah 
Chorus from Handel’s Messiah. The college: chapel: could 
not accommodate the large audience. Many people stood in 
the corridors of the building in order to hear the concert. 


On November 23, 24 and 25, Williard Rhodes, 
pupil of Prof. F. L. Bach, appeared at the Regent = 
playing the sa Pais es Fantasy (Liszt) with Prof. Bach 
at the organ. Rhodes has been engaged to appear 
again this winter at the Regent. 

G. R. Hamberger, supervisor of music in the public 
schools, and Ella Gaver, assistant isor, attended the 
annual convention of Ohio Public School Teachers. At this 
convention, Mr. Hamberger had the honor of conducting 
the all-Ohio orchestra, composed of the best student mu- 
scmne selected from high school orchestras throughout the 

tate. 

Concerts booked for the remainder of the season include 


and sung in 
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Marcel Dupré, Fritz Kreisler, the Cleveland Orchestra, 
Rachmaninoff and Paderewski. 

Local musicians are offering to the music lovers of Spring- 
field a series of Sunday afternoon vesper concerts. 
concerts are given fortnightly in the downtown church and 
are free to the public. Mrs. Warren Thrasher, organist 
and director of music at the Central M. E. Church, haa 
charge of the program for January 7. These concerts are 
well attended and are filling a long felt need in, the musicai 
life of Springfield. oO. C. 


Tallahassee, Fla., January -17.—A_ most attractive 
recital was given by leona Quiett, soprano, and Gladys 
Comforter, pianist, at the Florida State College tor 


Women, before a large and enthusiastic audience. Miss 
Quiett’s dramatic soprano was heard in numbers by Haydn, 
Mendelssohn, Gounod, Tirindelli, Mozart, . Foster and’ Le- 
oni. Miss Comforter has a sound technic and fine sense 
of values. She offered a Beethoven sonata, and selections 
by Liszt, Dett, MacDowell and Sowerby. Dean Opper- 
man accompanied the singer. 

Grainger’s Shepherd Hey and Guion’s Turkey in the 
Straw were interesting novelties presented by Gladys Mos- 
ley in a recent recital at the College Auditorium. E.-O 


Tampa, Fla., January 16.—A _ sacred concert given 
recently was in charge of Conrad Murphree, the capable 
chorus director of the Musicale. The program was well 
balanced and delightful throughout. 

On January 12, the Friday Morning Musicale celebrated 
its third annual Music te Through the efforts of the 
State Chairman of Education for the F. F. M. C., it was 
unanimously agreed at the convention last spring in Miami 
to make the observance state-wide. The music appreciation 
conducted in the schools here by the music teachers was 
a prominent feature. Excellent programs were given in all 

ublic institutions and in the leading music houses. Nellie 
Wells Durand gave an excellent organ recital. The climax 
of the day was reached in the program given in the eve- 
ning by the Friday Morning Musicale in charge of Mme. 
Saxby. Gray Perry, pianist, distinguished himself by an 
artistic interpretation of Chopin’s B flat minor sonata and 
Mrs. Frank Parziall was given much applause after ‘her 
coloratura number. The program given by’ the student's 
department of the club was a credit both to the pupils and 
their teachers and the organization which they represent. 

The Emory: Glee Club appeared recently and received 
favorable comment from many enthusiastic listeners. 

The Christmas recital at the Virgil School of Music was 
most attractive, both in the excellent program rendered and 
in the unique way in which the decorations and refresh- 
ments reflected the spirit of the season. 

A very pleasing recital was given recently by the pupils 
of the Dawson School of Musical Art. 

Atlantic City’s Million Dollar Pier Band has been en- 
gaged for the season to play in Plant Park. The first 
concert was given this ct M. M.S. 


Toronto, Canada, January 13.—Walter Damrosch 
and the New York Symphony Orchestra appeared in Massay 
Hall and presented a program of great excellence. 
Glazounoff’s symphony No. 5 was given with fine appre- 
ciation of its variegated moods. Respighi’s Fontane di 
Roma, symphonic poem, had. a delightful reading, and was 
much enjoyed by the large audience. Other numbers were 
Weber’s overture in Der Freischiitz, a stirring perform- 
ance of Liszt's first Hungarian Rhapsody and a Wagnerian 
group arranged for solo, violin and orchestra; solo by the 
concertmaster, Gutane Tinlot. 

Colin McPhee, a Toronto pianist, was scheduled for three 
recitals, the first of which he gave early in December. He 
is an exuberant player, possessing a good and reliable technic 
and revealing sensitiveness and poetic gifts. 

Leila Preston, a gifted pianist from the studio of W. O. 
Forsyth, gave a recital recently and delighted a large 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





Stravinsky's Latest. 

Paris, January 8.—Stravinsky’s latest composition, at 
which he is now at work and which he will soon finish, 
is an octet. It has been pronounced by his intimates a 
masterwork, and the “key” to all the riddles of his present 
creative iod, just as the Sacre du Printemps was the 
key to his earlier one. c. &. 


Concert Haut to Be Rentep Free, 


Munich, January 3—Munich is to have a new concert 
hall. Felix Bergmann, a very influential man in industrial 
circles, has purchased’ a large site in the Kaulbachstrasse 
upon which stands the church of the old Catholic parish, 
which has become too small for the congregation. Mr. 
Bergmann will have this church partially rebuilt and en- 
tirely renovated to make a concert room, which will be 
fitted out in modern style, including a modern organ. Seat- 
ing places for 475 and standing room for about 100 people 
will be gfe besides a green-room, coat-room, etc. 
This hall. (including light, heating and attendants) is to 
be let nightly entirely free of charge to artists who cannot 
afford to a & the enormous rates for a concert arrangement 
any more, st night a first meeting was held at the Regina 
Palace where the beneficent donor expounded his idea 
before a large group of leading men in Munich’s public 
life. A committee was appointed in order to select a d 
of trustees and a sort of board of examiners, the latter 
with the object of keeping away applicants who are not 
proficient enough in their art for public performance. 
Already a very large amount of interest has been manifested 
for this generous idea. A. N. 

Quartet Piays 1n Beetuoven’s House. 

Cologne, January 10.—The Briihler Schloss Quartet gave 
a concert in Beethoven’s house at Bonn, where the great 
master was born. They played on Beethoven’s instruments, 
which are kept there. The same quartet is preparing an 
international festival which is to take place in the summer 
of 1923 at Cologne and at Briihl. Brith! was the residence 
of the Archbishop of Cologne. Beethoven and his father 
were in his service. In the concert hall, where the festival 
concerts will be held, the young Beethoven—eleven years 
old—gave his first concert. H. U. 


HARRIET VAN EMpEN Scores IN STUTTGART. 
Stuttgart, December 20.—Harriet van Emden, the popular 
young American soprano, gave a successful recital in 
Stuttgart where she was heard for the first time. Voices 
of such flute-like quality are seldom heard in Germany 
today, and her singing and interpretation were a treat. 
The audience was thrilled over her artistic success. 


CosiMA THE IMMORTAL, 

Berlin, December 30.—Cosima Wagner celebrated her 
eighty-fifth birthday on Christmas Day. She hopes to live 
to see the first post-war revival of the Bayreuth Festival 
in 1923 0. Q. 

MeELBA VOLUNTEERS. 

London, January 5.—Dame Nellie Melba is so much 
interested in the success of the British National Opera 
Company that she has offered her services for a perform- 
ance of La Boheme without any fee. She only asks that 
the prices of admission should be raised a little in order to 
increase the funds of the company, which have been none 
too plentiful. The performance is to be in Covent Garden 
in a few days. | ee 

Ricwarp Strauss’ SALtome Stupiep ANeEw. 

Munich, January 4.—Richard Strauss’ Salome was given 
last night entirely studied anew and with a partly new cast. 
Margot Leander sang the title role; her version was inter- 
esting as a glorification of the psychopathia sexualis, but 
it was from first to last at large variance with the youthful 
character intended by Wilde and Strauss; her scanty costume 
was a round negation of all dramaturgical logic. Vocally 
she held out to the last. Wilhelm Rode, our new and very 
promising’ baritone, sang the part of Jochanaan with a large 
expenditure’ of his fine voice, but entirely unemotional in a 
mostly oratorio style. Hans ‘Knappertsbusch conducted and 
that was the best part of the performance; he achieved 
a tremendous dramatic crescendo such as the house hardly 
ever heard before. Les extremes se touchent! During the 
month of January there will be six performances of Parsifal 
at the Prinzregenten-Theater, also newly studied. A. N. 

A MENbDELSSOHN Novetty. 

Stockholm, December 28.—The Orchestral Society of 
Géthenburg has performed under the leadership of Tor 
Mann a string symphony by Mendelssohn, which has never 
been printed nor mentioned by any of the biographers of 
the composer. The work became known here through a 
MS. copy in the Musical Academy, and, according to the 
copyist’s note, it was composed by Mendelssohn at the age 
of twelve. The original is in the British Museum, but has 
never been performed. At its recent premiere the sym- 
phony proved to be a graceful, charming little work with 
reminiscences of Haydn, Mozart and Gluck. H. G. 
Linp ano Parti Rexics Given to StockHotm Museum. 

Stockholm, December 25.—The Museum of Musical His- 
tory in Stockholm has received from the granddaughter 
of Jenny Lind, Miss Maude, a number of gifts, comprising 
a dress which the “Swedish Nightingale” wore, an opera 
glass which she always used when she visted the theatre, 
and a signed book of the year 1840. The Musical Academy 
here has turned over to the museum several Patti souvenirs, 
including costumes (Lucia and Carmen) and her spinning 
wheel used in Gounod’s Faust. H. G. 

Stezak Writes AnorHer Boox. 

Vienna, December 19, 1922.-Leo Slezak, the Staatsoper’s 
famous tenor, is just about to publish another volume of 
his Reminiscences, to be entitled My Broken Word, this 
title alluding to the fact that his first book, published last 
year, had been named by him My Complete Works. P. B. 

SrockHotm OrcHestra To Visit Berwin. 

Berlin, December 30, 1922.—It has just been learned that 
during the absence of the Berlin Philharmonic in Italy and 
Switzerland the orchestra of the Stockholm Konsertféren- 
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ingen, under Prof Georg Schnéevoigt, will visit Berlin 
and’ give a series of big concerts with international pro- 
grams. It is likely that the first appearance of the orchestra 
here will be under the auspices of the International oa 
for Contemporary Music. ag. % 
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here which offered an all-novelty program. Aside from 
her own Four Canons, which disclosed the lady's clever 
and thorough mastery of counterpoint (along the lines 
of Max Reger), she played a Passacaglia by Halvorsen, a 
good composition in the Handel style, and, for the first 
time in Vienna, the Myths of Karol Szymanowski, which 
proved particularly interesting in their novel flageolet effects 
which draw upon the resources of the quarter-tone system. 
The great novelty of the evening was a new duo, hitherto 
unperformed, by Zoltan Kodaly, written for violin and 
cello, without piano accompaniment. As with the previous 
works of this composer, the sonata arrests attention for 
its strong, straightforward virility and for its national 
color. 

The Pfitzner Quartet, proclaimed by its partisans as the 
Pan-German and Catholic counterpart of the Rosé Quartet, 
has revived in one of its first concerts this season a 
heretofore unperformed violin sonata by Heinrich Knédt, 
who has recently turned to the radical “atonal” school. 
This sonata follows more conservative lines and is inter- 
esting chiefly for its romantic history, having originated 
in Siberia, where its composer was a prisoner of war, 
and having reached Europe, after many accidents, by way 
of China. It is a scholarly composition and particularly 
happy in its first portion. 

The cello sonata by Paul Hindemith, op. 11, was pre- 
sented by his brother, Rudolf, who is a prominent member 
of the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, in conjunction with 
Stella Wang, and, truth to tell, it rather weakened the 
deep impression which I had from Hindemith’s gifts as a 
composer when I first became acquainted with them at 
Salzburg. Hindemitli’s manner, not to say mannerism, is 
dazzling at first sight, but it does not wear well. There 
is undoubtedly plenty of “go” about his music, but rather 
little substance. And the heave and fall of the Korngold 
rhythmics is conspicuously prominent in it; talent, yes, 
but not genius. i 

WUELLNER, THE GRanp OLp Man. 

Ludwig Wuellner, the versatile and indefatigable, has 
been with us again. He had been absent many years, and 
his coming back was a triumph. From a purely physical 
standpoint alone, he is a rare and singular example, this 
man of seventy or more, who never tires of travel and 
toil, and who recites such tremendously long and difficult 
things as Lord Byron's Manfred and long stretches from 
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Homer from memory without a single lapse. And what 
wonderful fire and enthusiasm still lives in this young old 
man! His Vienna public had not forgotten him and, most 
gratifying of all, our youngsters still flock to his evenings 
in legions. They learn to love the classics through him. 
He appeals to their idealism, and there is the secret of 
his lasting and marvellous success. 
Ricwarp Mayr, A Favorite, 

The performance of Byron’s Manfred, with Schumann's 
rather msignificant music, received added importance from 
the fine conducting of Paul von Klienau. This Danish 
composer-conductor found a rather reserved reception here 
early in the season, but his success has been growing, and 
he completely won both critics and public with his recent 
production of Haydn’s Creation which, particularly as re 
gards the choral forces, was one of the best which this 
immortal work has had at Vienna. The vocal trio of 
the performance was of the “all-star” variety. Selma 
Kurz was quite out of place in the soprano role (she sang 
her Haydn as though it were Verdi), but Tauber was 
good in style, if less satisfactory with regard to the senti- 
mental requirements of the role, 

The real star among the singers was Richard Mayr, who 
duplicated his triumph, aside from his remarkable imper- 
sonations with the Staatsoper, in a recital consisting of 
Schubert, Schumann and Wolf songs. He even succeeded 
in making some of Lowe's dreariest ballads palatable 
which is saying a great deal. Mayr, who was discovered 
by Cosima Wagner twenty years ago and called to Vienna 
by Mahler when barely out of his teens, is unquestionably 
the male star of the Staatsoper today. Here is a singer 
who is essentially but not obtrusively German, both in his 
vocal and dramatic methods. There were rumors of his 
being called to New York by Mr. Gatti-Casazza last year 
The plan did not materialize at the time, but it most as 
suredly will at some later date. 


A DancinG SENSATION 

Of dancers one rarely wishes to speak in these columns. 
Next to the movie business there is no better fie!d for 
“fakes” than dancing. Yet Mary Wigman, who made 
her Vienna debut recently, deserves a special mention. And 
even more so, by virtue of her tremendous success, a very 
young woman named Anita Berber (daughter of Felix 
Berber, the violinist), whose dance productions, entitied 


“Dances of Vice, Horror and Ecstasy” (!) have created 
a veritable uproar at Vienna. They are musical pantomime 
rather than dances, and they are morbid to an unprecedented 


degree. No Vienna hall has been spacious enough to hold 
the throngs who crowded to see Anita Berber and to 
revel in “a rag and a bone and a hank of hair,” the rag 


being replaced by a flimsy veil. Even the most critical 
objected to the use of shreds from Beethoven's Moonlight 
Sonata for a dance conception called Suicide Altogether, 
as the “modern” lady said, “very pretty, but is it art? 

° Paut Becuert 
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BERLIN’S CHRISTMAS LULL MAKES 
ROOM FOR SHORT BEETHOVEN WAVE 


Many Transient Conductors Try Their Skill—Charlottenburg Opera Revives D’Albert’s Flauto Solo with Great Success 


Berlin, January 7—The Christmas lull, which usually 
makes itself felt in the musical life of a metropolis, was 
perhaps even more noticeable here this year than in other 
years. It has been a real period of rest, for people have 
not spent it in a feverish Christmas activity. The coming 
of the great Santa Claus, namely, Uncle Sam, which had 
been sensationally foreshadowed in the European press 
shortly before Christmas, did not materialize, and this 
has left a touch of disappointment in every expectant 
heart. But it has left a feeling of uncertainty, too, as 
every temporary recovery of the currency is bound to 
have (will prices fall?), and that has meant a lull in 
business—a catastrophe for the retail shops. On the day 
before Christmas you could have ridden a bicycle on the 
sidewalk of the greatest shopping street. 

Of course the concert halls were empty, too, few con- 
certs as there were. The season that started so promisingly 
seemed to have petered out by the end of the year. And 
even since the first there has not been a great revival. 
Perhaps—for very good reason—the revival will not ma- 
terialize, just like Santa Claus. 

BretTHoveN—DrawinG Carp. 

Such artists as dared appear during the lull sought the 
alliance of the one great and unfailing drawing card— 
Ludwig van Beethoven. When nothing else draws in Ger- 
many, Beethoven will. In Christmas week two pianists— 
the authoritative Lamond, and the young and fashionable 





JENNY SKOLNIK 


Wilhelm Kempff—gave Beethoven concerts on the same 
night, and managed to get a crowd. Edwin Fischer, too, 
nage Beethoven's op. 110 as his strongest card. A week 
ater two other pianists, Conrad Ansorge and Rudolph 
Reuter, played the Emperor concerto at exactly the same 
time in two different halls. Prompted by yf ove I went 
to my countryman’s concert and found Reuter strug- 
gling valiantly with an inadequate orchestra and pulling a 
very bourgeois conductor along with him in what would 
have been an eminently brilliant performance except for 
these handicaps. A packed house (for it was a “Beethoven 
evening”) vented its enthusiasm at the end. 
Conpuctors—NATIVE AND ForEIGN. 

The casual conductors who have been filling the mid- 
season orchestral gap also felt that they could not do 
without Beethoven at such a time, Emil Bohnke, a young 
Berlin composer who is gradually making a name for 
himself as an orchestral leader, included the C minor 
symphony on his program; Ernst Wendel, Bremen’s general 
musical director, the Leonore and the E flat concerto 
with Ansorge. The rest of the program was Brahms. 
Bohnke, more courageous, made it Reger, but the in- 
terminable F minor piano concerto, even though beautifully 
played by Edwin Fischer, failed to convince. 

For Nixiscn’s MonuMENT. 


Foreigners, who can better afford the luxury of orches- 
tral concerts than the natives, were in the majority, as 
is usual of late. Albert van Raalte, conductor of the 
Dutch National Opera and symphony concerts at The 
Hague, drew a very large audience for a very worthy cause, 
namely, Nikisch’s proposed monument. Very appropriately, 
the late master’s son, Mitja Nikisch, was the soloist, and 
gave a surprisingly forceful and at times even brilliant 
performance of the Tschaikowsky concerto, although the 
more delicate passages are still more agreeable to his style. 
The house, touched by the sight of this very replica of 
the beloved young Nikisch of bygone days, rose to its 
feet and gave loud homage to the Nikisch blood. 

Conductor Van Raalte showed in many details that he 
is a pupil of Arthur Nikisch; the Nikisch arm technic and 
the quiet dignity of the master were much in evidence ; 
also an absolute competence, proved by a closely fitted 
accompaniment. His reading of Tschaikowsky’s Pathé- 
tique—another Nikisch specialty—had big moments and 
extraordinary rhythmic flexibility (the march, too fast). 
Wagner (Tristan Prelude and Liebestod) closed an un- 
commonly successful concert. 

TARNISHED Goons. 

A Swiss conductor, Eugen Straub, of Geneva, close:v 
preceded his Dutch colleague. His vehicle was the Berlin 
Symphony Orchestra (formerly Biithner Orchestra). Well 
versed in all the technical details of conducting, and able 
to make the orchestra follow his intentions instantly, Mr. 
Straub treated Berlin to no less than three “first times.” 
But why dim the glory of such excellent composers as 
Debussy and Chausson by dragging forth their weakest 
efforts? La Demoiselle élue is a juvenile product showing 
hardly any of the traits that lent Debussy’s art distinc- 
tion. Hardly more substantial is the same composer’s 
Petite Suite, which, by comparison, exposes his areeny 
to Delibes in a similar field. Chausson’s symphony, whi 
is well known in France and even in America, $ historical 
interest, but it is dangerous to present it as a novelty in 
Berlin thirt years after it was written. It is so deeply 
innundated by W Wagnerism that it is difficult to recognize 
any of Chausson’s own characteristics. It proves that the 
French reaction against Wagner was a very necessary thing. 


Russia, too, has sent another baton virtuoso to Berlin, 


namely, Valerie Berdiajeff, who led the Berlin Symphony 

men through a colorful reading of the Tschaikowsky 

Pathetique and accompanied Nicolai Arloff in Rachmani- 

noft’s C minor concerto. An all-Russian program, as usual, 

drew an overflow audience of the perfumed variety. 
ATTERBERG Works HEarp. 


Still another foreign conductor, Kurt Atterberg, of Stock- 
holm, appeared exclusively as a pioneer of his own works. 
A cello concerto—too long and too muddled—and his fifth 
symphony, entitled Funébre—were entirely new. Wilde’s 
paradoxical, “For each man kills the thing he loves,” is 
the motto of this work, not nearly as decadent as one 
would suspect, but very healthy in its construction (Atter- 
berg is an engineer in music as well as in things mechanical) 
and splendidly effective in its bright high-keyed orches- 
tration, which makes an agreeable contrast to the minor 
tonalities. Not modern in the sense of today, this symphony 
has a certain dash, despite its funereal intentions, which 
ought to make it a grateful “number,” and is, despite a 
distant eclecticism, sufficiently personal. 

A Ristnc AMERICAN Star. 


A violin concerto of Atterberg, which has been heard 
before, was, however, the triumph of the evening, largely 
by virtue of a splendidly virile and beautiful performance 
at the hands of an American violinist, Jenny Skolnik, a 
full-blooded artist who made the melodies of the work 
blossom forth in entrancing cantilena. The fullness and 
sweetness of her tone are hardly matched by any other 
violinist of her sex that has come to my notice in recent 
years. In her recent recital, by the way, Miss Skolnik 
took the Berlin critics and public by storm—‘“born artist,” 
“great, innate talent,” and similar epithets being thrown 
about with unusual generosity. 

Water Says FareweE.. 

The first of the regular conductors to resume activity 
after the holidays is Bruno Walter, who is, however, on 
the eve of his American trip. He said good-bye to 
Berlin with Berlioz, with a fine reading of the Symphonie 
Fantastique that revealed a new side of his most appealing 
musical personality. None can be more “graceful,” none 
more sentimental—in the agreeable sense—than ‘Walter. 
America cannot fail to like po although its sympathies 
may not always coincide with 

D’A.zert’s “gral Sovo. 

The opera houses, too, are having a lull, so far as 
novelties are concerned. Only Charlottenburg—meaning 
the Deutsches Opernhaus—roused itself to something like 
a premiére. D’Albert’s little comic opera, Flauto Solo, 
has never been piayed in Berlin because the last of the 
Hohenzollerns did not permit the “sacrilege” of repre- 
senting any of his ancestors on the stage, even under a 
nom de théatre. The amiable Prince Ferdinand in this 
comedy is no other than Frederick the Great, and 
Prince Eberhard his _ militaristic father. "There 
are also two musical mentors, Maestro Emanuele and 
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Kapellmeister Pepusch, representing the Italian and the 
German schools respectively. Their quarrel and the triumph 
of the awakening German art is the theme. A sure hit in 
these times! 

A Parriotic Opera, 

The prince, it appears, hasn’t much love for German 
music, as represented by a scintillant Parademarsch, played 
by a guards’ band (this got a patriotic “hand” from the 
audience!), and later by a pretty yodely couplet sung by 
the heroine, “Signora Peppina,” a Tyrolean lass. Both 





Swedish composer- -éonduoter. 


kapellmeisters are out for her heart and hand. The Maestro 
wins the first skirmish before the prince. Pepusch, with 
his “pig canon” for six bassoons, isn’t in it. But an aria 
that Peppi, alias Peppina, sings, has tickled His Highness’ 
ear. Pepusch manages to arrange it for flute, as a counter- 
point against the grunting bassoons. The performance of 
this wins the Prince’s favor for Pepusch and for German 
music, and earns Pepusch the hand of his Peppi, whose 
yodel also gets the audience’s “hand.” 

The music of this clever trifle (text by Wolzogen) is 
deftly put together, popular in the best sense of the word 
(like Humperdinck’s Haensel und Gretel), and gracefully 
brilliant. The whole piece has “go,” and is a bright note 
in all the operatic mediocrity of recent years, It is, by 
the way, nearly eighteen years old, and of course not 
“modern” in any sense. But refreshing and genuine. This 
is d’Albert’s vein; he ought to stick to it. 

This premiére, ’ performed with dash and polish under 
Rudolf Krasselt, was preceded by Bittner’s Das Hollisch 
Gold, often heard before and inadequately revived on this 
occasion. It is a sort of folkish “mystery” opera called 
a Singspiel, but Wagnerian in technic, musically of real 
value and worthy of a better show. 

César SAERCHINGER, 


Providence Likes Mr. Swain 


“Mr, Swain’s singing has improved since his appearance 
here last season. He handles his voice with greater ease 
and presents songs with more polished style. His work also 
shows that he understands the value of diction. In several 
songs where declamatory style added effectiveness, this 
ability was shown to particular advantage. In the sustained 
Lungi Dal Caro Bene, a favorite song for the exhibition of 
legato style, the singer produced tones of lovely quality. 
It also was admirably phrased. Mr. Swain refrains from 
forcing and so keeps tone quality even and musical through- 
out his vocal range.” In this manner the Providence (R.I.) 
—— spoke of the appearance in that city recently of 

Edwin Swain, baritone, who sang under the auspices of 
the Chaminade Club. That he is a favorite there is shown 
by the fact that he made two appearances last season. 


New Bartok Violin Sonata 


Budapest, December 22.—Bela Bartok’s first violin sonata, 
quite well known throughout Europe already, had its first 
performance in its home city only a short time ago, the 
composer himself playing it with violinist Waldbauer. His 
second violin sonata is now ready and will have its first 
performance in Berlin during the present month, Z. K. 
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CHEAP PRICES FAIL TO ATTRACT FOREIGNERS 


Budapest, December 21.—Your correspondent believes 
that Musica Courier readers may be interested in a few 
remarks concerning the economic conditions here in Buda- 
pest, and what effect the financial depression has upon 
us as well as upon our music life. It is very true that 
we: pay about two hundred and fifty times as much for 
everything as we did before the war, and the income of 
no one but speculators and profiteers can keep step with 
this enormous increase. But after all, when we reckon 
all this on a gold basis, we find that we are actually living 
about 45 per cent cheaper than before the war. 

Therefore we look with scorn upon our present position | 
An idea of the difference in prices we now have to pay 
for necessaries can easily be had when we consider for 
instance that a telephone, for which we used to pay 300 


kronen per year, now costs 24,000, which amount considered ~ 


cn a gold basis is actually ony one-sixth of the pre-war 
price. A music lesson from any good teacher used to cost 
from $4 to $5; today one can study with the best and most 
prominent teachers for about half a dollar, simply because 
no one is able to pay more, 

Is it any wonder then that we are amazed why foreigners 
with these inducements staring them in the face, have 
not flooded Budapest as they have other European musical 
centers? The only thing which protects us, | imagine, is 
the housing shortage. It has reached the stage where 
foreigners wishing to live here can do so only by bringing 
their own houses along. The Portable Homes manufac- 
turing companies of America, please note! 

No “Vatuta” Concerts, 

Naturally, when there is an absence of foreigners, the 
“valuta concerts,” so christened in Vienna and now over- 
whelming most every other prominent musical city, are 
also few and far between. I do not consider the concerts 
of two Americans, Harriet van Emden and Henri Deering, 
in this category, since they appear to be artists of the more 
serious type. This leaves us, then, only our regular Phil- 
harmonic concerts, the usual recitals by the well known 
stars, our Hungarian artists and our opera. 

The Philharmonic series has not offered much in the 
way of novelties, Six short pieces by Georg Kosa, a very 
talented young composer and pianist, were very agreeable 
in their fine orchestration. Conceived originally for the 
piano, their setting for orchestra has brought them to 
fullest life in their rich coloring.. The liking for short 
pieces is growing upon our public and they seem to prefer 
their music in homeopathic doses more and more. 

TryInG TO Cure A Bap Hasirt, 

On the other hand, we have found a new use for the 
long composition. Our concert public has so long been 
accustomed to having some short overture begin the orches- 
tral programs that it felt it excusable to miss the opening 
number and come trooping in for the second. This has 
come to be a regular thing. .To break up this practice by 
opening the program with a long composition is now being 
tried. Recently, a program began with Reznicek’s Schlemihl, 
a work requiring forty minutes for its performance. - All 
the doors were closed and the result was—more people 
outside than in. It is doubtful if the experiment will be 
successful, since the people are still arriving late. If 
murmurings which I con heard about your Metropolitan 
Opera and Carnegie Hall audiences are authentic, then it 
shows that people the world over are alike in some respects. 

A Harp Nut. 


Pianists, other than the greatest, usually find Dohnanyi’s 
city a hard nut to crack. Henri Deering and Eleanor 
Spencer both had the Brahms-Handel variations on their 
program and Deering especially gave this work a strong 
and plastic interpretation. Miss Spencer was also heard 
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orchestra in the Symphonic Variations by César 
This work seemed to be better suited for her 
than the Brahms, But, as I said before, most pianists 
here have no easy time of it, especially when one like 
Ignaz Friedmann or Emil Sauer comes along about the 
same time with almost the same program. 

Then, may I ask, why do young pianists insist on always 
playing their old conservatory examination pieces? We 
read about the young American school of composers, but 
we never hear a note of their work. Who can be expected 
to bring us their newest works if American pianists them 
selves do not? It is true, Harriet van Emden offered 
us as an encore a so-called hit by an American, but one 
hardly cares to judge the young American movement on 
the strength of this. 


with 
Franck. 


Way Cuopin? 

The same remarks also apply to Alfred Heehn, a Ger 
man pianist, possessing good qualities but few ideas as to 
how to bring himself success (I refer to his performance 
of a Chopin program, immediately following that of Fried- 
mann and Sauer) in the face of the fact that a mass of 
new German music is yet to be heard here. Nor was his 
selection of the Tschaikowsky concerto, which he played 
with the Philharmonic, a happy one. He is too thoroughly 
German for this music and should keep it at a distance. 

Isidor Achron, also heard here last year, brought us 
some unfamiliar if not new Russian works: It seems as 
if the younger generation does not wish to compromise 
itself with its audiences by playing new music. Both 
Friedmann and Sauer were received with the greatest en 
thusiasm in their all-Chopin programs, and ‘the latter's 
freshness and strength, considering his age, is astonishing. 
In his three recitals here, following closely upon each other, 


he proved again that he deserves the exalted place he 
holds in pianodom. Friedmann, besides his recital, also 
appeared with the Philharmonic under Dohnanyi, offering 


the Chopin E minor concerto, as well as a group by 
Debussy. 

We must not forget the 
Kentner, in our summary. 


lad who must already he 


Hungarian, Ludwig 

Here is a seventeen-year-old 
greeted as a piano poet of the 
finest and rarest sort. His nature is saturated with music, 
his gift for doing just the correct thing musically is 
intuitive, and his sense for tone, color and style, as well 
as his great virtuosity, make his playing a joy to hear 

A New Viottnist Every Week. 

Besides Szigeti, who by his playing of the Brahms D 
minor sonata showed that he is a first-rate ensemble player, 
and by his interpretation of a Mozart concerto a pure 
stylist as well, we also were made acquainted with Senestra 
Armida, André de Prang, Arthur Hartmann (whose su 


young 


cessful appearance we have already noted) and Alma 
Moodie. 
Harriet vAN Empen’s Success. 
Quite unknown here until now, the American singer, 
Harriet van Emden, left a favorable impression in het 
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recital devoted to lieder by Brahms and Joseph Marx; and, 
as usual, Leo Slezak, beloved here by one and all, "made 
his annual appearance, receiving the same annual storm 
of applause to which he is long accustomed. 

A Noverty at tHe State Opera. 

At last, after long preparation, the State Opera has pro- 
duced as its first novelty this season, Puccini’s Triptych, 
and, considered from all angles, the performance was gen- 
erally good. For the apparent deficiences the chief stage 
director may be blamed, even though in the last days of 
the rehearsals he had the assistance of Puccini’s trusty 
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right-hand man. The chief roles, taken by Mme. fom 
Medek (a singer who should be heard on every stage), Fi 
von Székelyhidy and Franz Szende, were in pn fo 
hands. The last-named, as Gianni Schicchi, was haps 
the best of all interpreting as he did the old Traian buff 
art with a skill most unusual in any but real Italians. 
opera was conducted by Raoul Moder with great care 3 
recision, but whether the work will have a lasting nyeed 
am as yet unable to say. All I can say now is that the 
audience made a wild rush for its oe at the drop 
of the curtain. An KopAry. 





DENMARK’S NATIONAL OPERA, DROT OG MARSK, 
PERFORMED FOR THE ONE HUNDREDTH TIME 


Opera Has Gala Night for the Occasion—A Great Work with a History 


Copenhagen, December 27.—Recently our opera experi- 
enced a rare jubilee: a Danish opera having attained its 
one hundredth performance. It was Peter icise's tragic 
vocal drama, Drot og Marsk (King and Marshal), which, 
partly on account of the libretto taken from one of the most 
romantic periods of our medizval history, and partly on 
account of its highly dramatic music, has long been con- 
sidered our only real national opera. The one-hundredth 
performance was a gala event and the crowded house spent 
demonstrative applause for Heise’s music, which in spite of 
its age still preserves its power and freshness uninipaired. 
Conducted by Georg Héberg, the performance was an ex- 
cellent one, and Albert Hoberg and Poul Wiedemann in 
the principal roles were highly satisfactory, both dramatic- 
ally and musically. 

Prior to writing this, his only opera, Peter Heise was 
known best as a composer of songs, His output of more than 
two hundred of them is almost without exception of extraor- 
dinary value. These songs are sung everywhere in Denmark, 
and are counted among the supreme things in Danish musi- 
cal literature. Drot og Marsk was created by Heise in co- 
operation with the Danish poet, Christian Richardt, whose 
libretto, by virtue of its eminent dramatic power and its 
beautiful and formally perfect verses, must absolutely be 
classed among the best of the world’s works in this dif- 
ficult genre. 

Rootep 1N THE Sou. 

Heise’s music fits the words as a glove fits a hand; no- 
where did inspiration fail him. He always managed—bas- 
ing his music on the old Danish folksongs—to give the 
stamp of the middle ages, both to the scenes and the char- 
acters, and the dramatic climaxes grip one to this day with 
a true and convincing pathos and strength. 

In 1878 Drot og Marsk was first produced in the Royal 
Theater in Copenhagen, and except for a few intermissions 
it has been in the repertory ever since. Heise, who had 
proved his rare musico-dramatic ability with this first dra- 
matic work, soon struggled with new operatic plans, but 
death snatched him away in the very next year. The prin- 
cipal characters of the opera are King Erik Glipping, a 
Danish sovereign in the thirteenth century, and his chief 
marshal, Stig Andersen Hvide, whose wife, Ingeborg, is 
seduced by the faithless king while the marshal defended 
Denmark’s cause against the Swedes. On his return as 





POUL WIEDEMANN 
as the King. 


victor, the marshal learns his dishonor from his desperate 
wife’s lips. At the next Viborg Thing (the Assizes held 
at Viborg), the marshal throws his glove to the king and 
soon after kills him in a barn at Finderup (a small village), 
whither the king has been enticed on a hunting excursion 
by a traitor among his own courtiers. 


Licuter Erements Not LAcKING. 


In contrast to this heavy principal action, we see the _— 
love affair with an innocent little peasant girl, who is caught 
only too easily in this expert seducer’s net. The great 
scenes in the banquet hall of the palace, and the conspiracy 
in the marshal’s castle on the side of sisee give 
occasion to show his authority in building the ensemble to 
powerful climaxes. Not for a moment is the auditor tired 


-or oppressed by the ponderousness of the subject. Every- 


where one hears the ripple of the freshest spring of in- 
spiration and contrast—the great Alpha and Omega of art 
—is treated with a masterly 
GerMaNn Emperor Onyecrap : to Actep Recictr. 
Outside of Denmark, Drot og Marsk has only been per- 
formed once—in Stuttgart, several years ago. Here. it 
was received with great appreciation and ran for a long 


time. But it was only after much resistance and difficulty 
that the Danish opera was allowed in Germany, since in 
Emperor William’s country the murder of a monarch, even 
on the stage, was “verboten,” and it was not without great 





TENNA FREDERIKSEN AND ALBERT HOEBERG 
as Frau Ingeborg and the Marshal. 

misgivings that the authorities at length allowed the miming 

of the regicide. 


The two present holders of the principal parts, Héberg 
and Wiedemann, have had no easy task, for their illustri- 
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THE ROME CONCERT SEASON 
STARTS WITH VERDI REQUIEM 


Magnificent Performance Under Molinari—César Franck 
Memorial Concert Gets Official Patronage—Flesch, 
Casella and May Mukle Play 
Rome, December 20.—In my last letter I discussed the 
prospective performances and the preparations that were 
being made for the coming season, Now the season is in 
full swing and we are hearing a mass of concerts, pre- 
sumably like every other important European city. The 
most important of these, of course, are those at the Augusteo, 
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with Molinari as the power behind the baton. The open 
ing performance, on December 8—a holiday-——was a memo 
rable one not only for the remarkable performance of % 


Verdi's Requiem, but also for the frigid weather Rome 
was having at the time, the unheard-of temperature of 
three or four degrees below zero being registered. How- 
ever, this weather did not in any way freeze the enthusiasm 
of the holiday crowd, as the Augusteum was packed to 
the doors. With a chorus of 250 and a sterling quartet of 
soloists (Mme. Mazzoleni, soprano; Mme. Minghini, alto; 
Bonci, tenor, and De Angelio, bass) Molinari guided the 
ensemble to such a brilliant result that he received a great 
ovation at the end, being called to the -front of the stage 
time after time. Verdi's music was revealed in all its 
o> sano With such performances, it can never grow 
old, 











Next in importance was a César Franck memorial concert 
under the patronage of the French and Belgian embassies 
and the ministers of public instruction and fine arts. The 

Florence 





TRUMBULL 


POUL WIEDEMANN, AS THE KING, AND ALBERT HOEBERG, AS THE MARSHAL 
in the murder scene. 


by Manual de Falla was delightful; and the Russian colora- 


ous predecessors are closely bound up with theatrical tradi- 
tura singer, Nezdanowi. Besides these there were Herman 


tions in Denmark. They are, however, in every particular 


up to the mark, so that Drot og Marsk, thanks to their 
collaboration, is one of the best box office attractions in the 
repertory. Also Tenna Frederiksen as Lady Ingeborg, 
whose splendid voice would adorn any of the world’s opera 
houses, ought to be mentioned with every possible acknowl- 
edgment. , 

May be PerrorMep ABROAD. 

Drot og Marsk has hitherto suffered under the disad- 
vantage of having been created in a small country whose 
language is only spoken by a few millions of people, and 
which never had the power to beat the big drum for itself. 
But it is as viable as on its first day, and eventually will, 
in spite of all hindrances, obtain the place it is entitled to 
among the classic operas of the world. Just now there 
is every sign that it will appear on one of the leading 
stages of Germany, Anyone who knows and loves it for 
its healthy, splendid music and its grand poetic words, will 
hope that it may also find its way across the ocean. 

Fritz Crome. 


WARSAW HAS BUSIEST 
SEASON WITHIN MEMORY 


Pan Twardowski Has Hundredth Performance—Rosenkava- 
lier in Polish—Many Guest Conductors 


Warsaw, December 21.—The busiest music season that 
I ever experienced in Warsaw has now about reached its 
zenith. As in other European music centers, activity is 
not only confined to the native artists, but also depends 
largely on foreigners, or, to be more exact, artists now 
active in other lands, including far away America, Spain, 
Hungary, Belgium, Switzerland, etc. 

The most interesting event of the season so far was the 
one hundredth performance of Ludomir Rozycki’s ballet 
Pan Twardowski, which received a triumphal ovation such 
as has never before been seen in Warsaw. The reason why 
this work is so beloved by one and all is simply because it 
is a genuine manifestation of Polish folk art. The incom- 
parable grace of the prima ballerina, Irena Szmolz, also 
the magnificent decorations by ‘Wincenty Drabik, the merry 
pranks of Piotr Zajlich as the Devil, as well as the music 
with its humor seemingly extracted from the very soul of 
the people—to all of these coordinated in a highly satis- 
factory work of art, is due this unprecedented success. 


ROSENKAVALIER IN POLISH. 

The premiére of Strauss’ Rosenkavalier in the Polish 
language has just taken place. This event, which was 
greeted with numerous articles in the press, was awaited 
with breathless interest. Conductor Rodzienski directed the 
performance, and his achievement, like that of the stage- 
director, Henryk Kawalski, was superlative. The decora- 
tions created by Drabik were equal to any of the first-class 
stages in Europe. Some of the musical reviewers were of 
the opinion that the best part of the score was the waltz, 
especially the one by Oscar Strauss! The humorous libretto 
on the other hand pleased both critics and public alike. 


PeTruCHKA CREATES STRIFE. 

Stravinsky’s well known ballet, Petruchka, recently con- 
ducted here by Gregor Fitelberg, has been the means of 
causing strife among the music critics. They have been 
divided into pros and cons, one side battling for the cause 
of new music, and the other, led by Professor Niewiadomski, 
fighting just_as valiantly for-the “safeguarding” of national 
elements in Polish music.” 

Many Guest Conpuctors. 

Judging from the number of guest conductors who are 
visiting us, our Philharmonic Orchestra seems to be earn- 
ing a reputation for ays ome We have already seen 
Oscar Fried, Volkmar Andrex, of Ziirich, Schnedler-Peder- 
sen, of Copenhagen, and Gregor Fitelberg. Besides these 
conductors, a number of well known singers, including 
Adamo Didur, from the Metropolitan Opera; incom- 
parable mezzo-soprano, Mme. Lachowski, from the Royal 
Opera, in Madrid, whose rendition of real Spanish songs 





Jadlowker, tenor, of Berlin, who had a big success, and of 
the local talent, Mmes. Karol Szymanowski, Leski and 
Argasinski, have given a number of recitals devoted to 
modern music. 

Numbered among other artists of prominence who have 
graced our concert halls and who have done: their share in 
bringing the season to its zenith are Arnold Féldesy and 
Jean Gérardy, celebrated cellists; our own great Ignaz 
Friedman, Alfred Hoehn, and Jurezynski, pianists. Fried- 
man’s success was, as always, enormous. S. Lora. 


First Berlin Music Festival in August 


Berlin, December 30.—The first Music and Stage Festival 
to be held in Berlin next autumn is to have an international 
character. Toscanini is said to have consented to conduct 
a series of performances, and Eugene Goossens, of London, 
has also been asked to do so. A number of Italian singers 
are to take part, besides the leading members of the 
Stattsoper and other German theaters. There will also 
be a number of concerts, and the Rosé Quartet will con- 
tribute a series of chamber music evenings. CS. 
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entire program was fittingly devoted to works of the 


Belgian master and included among other numbers the A ~ the 


minor Chorale and the Pastorale, for organ; Prelude, 
Chorale and Fugue, for piano; Nocturne and La Prscaion 
for soprano. The soloists on this occasion were Signorina 
Alma Bucci, and Vera Gobbi Belcredi, pianist, Prof. 
de Angelis Valentini, organist. 

Overcoats Nreepep ror May Mux te’s Concert. 

May Mukle, English cellist, on her way to India, stopped 
off here long enough to give a recital in the Sala Bach. 
Assisted at the piano by Prolene Christiani, she received 
a splendid ovation from the small but appreciative audience. 
The severe cold weather probably was the cause of the 
small attendance, the temperature of the hall itself hovering 
around the zero mark. When questioned why the hall was 
not properly heated, the characteristic answer of the janitor 
was that winter did not really begin until December 21 
and on that date the hall would be well heated. 

Cart Fresca Has Betrer Luck. 

A few days later, Carl Flesch, who is filling a series 
of engagements here in Italy, played in the same hall. 
This time the hall was warm and the large audience gave 
him a warm reception (no joke intended), applauding him 
to the echo. His Bach, Mozart and Paganini were the non 
plus ultra of violinistic perfection, and the tone he drew 
from his wonderful Strad was full of power and intensity. 

CASELLA AS PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST. 

In the Sala Sgambati, Alfredo Casella gave a long pro- 
gram in four parts, the first two devoted to Haydn, Scar- 
latti, Mozart and Beethoven. The latter’s sonata, op, 110, 
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h well played it did not seem to be 
for la to display his art. The final 
oup of th contained works by Castelnuovo- 

edesco, Ravel Stravitisky, Debussy and lla himself. 
This is the style of music in which Casella the pianist 
excells as pianist. 

At another recital Lor pra? Lénart, a program of 
Casella songs was heard. ot gifted with a wonderful 
voice, Mme. Lénart’s power lies in her marvelous inter- 
pretative skill. The music, set to texts by Rabindranath 
Tagore, was sung with deep expression and comprehen- 
sion, so much so that, though intelligible to but a few— 
oh! very few!—it was appreciated and applauded by the 
entire audience. But Ghita Lénart is an artist to her finger 
tips, and Casella, who played the accompaniments, was 
moved to remark, “I did not think there was so much in 
my songs.” 


was heard, and al: 
best medium 


CHAMBER Music. 

Not content with being heard as pianist, composer and 
accompanist, Casella also essayed a program of sonatas 
for piano and violin, comprising the Brahms G major, 
Pizzetti’s A minor, and the E flat major of Strauss. 
Casella was in fine form and played all the works in a 
masterly manner. ‘The violinist, Fritz Rothschild, on the 
contrary, seemed to be absolutely inadequate to his task. 

Two other chamber music concerts were those given by 
the Budapest String Quartet, which in works by Beethoven, 
Schumann and Borodin was not only successful but was, 
I believe, re-engaged; atid finally that given at the Amici 
della Musica, where another memorial program devoted to 
César Franck was given. LLY PATTISON. 





NEW RANGSTROM OPERA IS 
BASED ON STRINDBERG PLAY 


Genuine Swedish Atmosphere in Kronbraut—Music Heightens Dramatic Effect—A Disastrous Carmen—Battistini and 
Piccaver Among the Season’s Opera Guests 


Stockholm, December 28.—The performance of a new 
Scandinavian Opera, Kronbraut, by Ture Rangstrém, was 
easily the most interesting event of the first half of the 
season here. It is significant, moreover, that the work is of 
Swedish origin throughout, for it is based upon Strind- 
berg’s drama of the same name, which, except for the 
suppression of the last two acts, has been left essentially 
unchanged. 

There is no doubt that the ‘effect of this drama, one of 
the masterpieces of Swedish literature, has become even 
more impressive in its musical version. Indeed, this drama, 
oscillating between coarse reality and fairy-like dream- 
fantasy, fairly cries out for music. Rangstrém, with his 
melodic inwardness, his highly personal musical speech (in 
which a Swedish folk element is not lacking) has succeed- 
ed in fusing the two opposing elements of the play. 

The principal musical rdéle has been left to the orchestra, 
which sings and also paints the dramatic atmosphere. Pre- 
dominantly homophonic in style, the orchestral score is 
handled in a masterly fashion. The abbreviated Strindberg 
dialogue is treated mostly as modern recitative, but in its 
climaxes rises to purely lyrical expression. 

Dramatically live in an extraordinary degree, like the 
opera itself, was the performance, conducted, con amore, 
by Armas Jarnefelt, while the stage manager, Harry Stan- 
genberg, gave new proof of his ability. Géta Ljungberg, 
the wife of Stangenberg and a future member of the 
Metropolitan Opera, gave an altogether convincing and 
human representation of the title rdle. Strong dramatic 
temperament, youthful beautiful voice and stage presence 
stamp her as an artist of the first rank. Deserving of 
praise also was the tenor, Ralf, as the Bridegroom, and 
Mme. Jarnefelt as a hateful relative—a typically Strindberg 
figure. 

A “Rea SpanisH” CARMEN. 

The premiére of this work was hastened by a near-catas- 
trophe which the Royal Qpera management suffered with a 
new Carmen. Carmen is one of the favorites of the Swed- 
ish public and has been played here over five hundred times. 
Our staging needed brushing up. The management, infected 
by Rheinhardtism, tried what proved to be too much of a 
good thing. A real “Spanish” Carmen! A sensation! A 
Spaniard (Gustavo Bacarizas) was called in to paint the 
scenery; another Spaniard (José Otero) came to prepare 
the dances. To cap the climax, however, the title role was 
given to—a dancer, Ebon Strandin, the charming prima 
ballerina of the Stockholm Opera, who had never sung a 
note in public im her life! 

The result of it all was that the Sevillian local color, 
although supercorrect, was too sugary in its atmosphere. 
The genuine national dances, interpolated at the opening 
of the fourth act in place of the usual Bizet dances culled 
from his other works, proved monotonous, and the dancer’s 
voice (though expectations had been keyed up by advance 
propaganda) was too small and too poorly trained to be 
dramatically effective. Even her movements, graceful ag 
they are when she dances, were awkward and embarrassed 


DisTINGuUIsHED GUESTS. 

Opponents of the present management promptly character- 
ized this debut as a scandal and demanded the resignation 
of the impresario, M. Riben. The “affair” is still the talk 
of the town. The management, which will be careful with 
its sensations in the future, soon gave us a better Carmen 
in the person of Mme. Karin-Alfheim. Our first lyric 
tenor, David Stockman, was excellent as Don José; and 
soon after Alfred Piccaver, the American tenor from 
Vienna, had a tremendous success in the same role, as he did 
also in Rigoletto and Tosca. ; 

Of other distinguished guests we have had, early in the 
season, Baklanoff and Battistini, both highly esteemed here, 
also Karin Branzell, the Swedish contralto of the Berlin 
Opera, and Joseph Hislop, who has made his career as 
a member of our opera house. 

Scuneevoict Brincs NOvELTIEs. 

George Schnéevoigt, as usual, has conducted most of 
the symphony concerts of the season, thus far, Armas 
Jarnefelt and Niels Grevillius, the conductors of opera, 
have held the baton of the Konsertféreningen a few times 
during his absence in Christiania, As usual he has made 
us acquainted during the first half of the season, with a 


~aumber Of new’ and important works; among them: picees 


hy Ravel (Dafnis and Chloé, La Valse, Rhapsodie Es- 
pagnole), Stravinsky (Fire Works), Reger (Romantic 
Suite), etc. For the Franck centenary there was a memorial 
concert, in which Mme. Sigrid Schnéevoigt played the Sym- 
phonic Variations. 
ScHNnasew’s BEETHOVEN CONCERTOS. “e 
But our public, too (like most publics), likes to hear 
the classics best; and a Beethoven cycle comprising all the 
symphonies, and another comprising all the piano concertos, 
was given before full houses. It cannot be said that the 
latter was altogether a happy idea, even though the solo 
part was played by so masterly a pianist as Artur Schnabel, 
for the earlier Beethoven concertos have not a great personal 
value. The most successful was the last, in which the third 
Lenore, the C minor concerto, and the Choral Fantasy— 
as a festive ending—were given. 
GERMAINE SCHNITZER AND Szicetr Pay. 
Other artists who have appeared in the Konsertférenin- 
gen include Germaine Schnitzer, who has justified her repu- 
(Continued on Page 58). 
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~ MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





SAN FRANCISCO CHAMBER 
MUSIC SOCIETY FEATURES 
NOVEL KREISLER QUARTET 


“Pop” Concert Well Attended—Moss Gives Successful 
Concert—Notes 


San Francisco, Cal., January 13.—A concert which gave 
much pleasure to a capacity audience was that which the 
Chamber Music Society offered as the third of its series, 
at the Scottish Rite Hall, on January 9. The program 
comprised the Dohnanyi Serenade, for violin, viola and 
cello, and the Bach D minor suite which called for a flute 
part, which was played by Elias M. Hecht. The string 
quartet members are Louis Persinger, Louis Ford, Nathan 
Firestone and Walter Ferner, The novelty of the pro- 
gram was the string quartet by Fritz Kreisler. 


Frank Moss a SuccessFut REcIrTALIsT. 

Frank Moss was presented in a piano recital by Ida G. 
Scott in Scottish Rite Hall, January 8. Throughout his 
entire program, which consisted of the usual group of 
classics and an entire group of American compositions in- 
cluding the sonata by the late Charles T. Griffes, Mr. Moss’ 
playing was marked by vitality, brilliant technic and poetic 
qualities. 

Firta “Por” Concert Given By SYMPHONY. 

The fifth “Pop” concert of the regular subscription series 
was given at the Curran Theater, January 7, by the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra. The capacity audience 
greeted it with outbursts of applause. The novelty of the 
afternoon was Mozart's concerto for flute and harp, with 
Anthony Linden, flutist, and Kajetan Attl, harpist, as the 
executants. Wagner’s Das Rheingold, depicting the En- 
trance of the Gods into Walhalla, the Danse Macabre and 
the Dance of the Hours ballet from La Gioconda were the 
remaining features of the excellently interpreted program. 


HtstoricaAL AMERICAN SONG RECITAL. 


In the Palace of Fine Arts, January 7, Rena Lazelle, so- 
prano, and Hazel Nichols, pianist, were heard in a concert 
given under the auspices of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
San Francisco Museum of Art. Miss Lazelle gave an 
historical American song program that was, in every detail, 
interesting and inspiring. Her colorful soprano voice was 
heard in songs by Edgar Stillman Kelley, Lillian Hodghead 
and John Paine. Miss Nichols bars tye Miss Lazelle’s ac- 
companiments and was also heard in solo numbers, includ- 
ing MacDowell’s Concert Etude and Winter Watts 


Pastoral. 
Notes. 


Many San Francisco artists will have the opportunity of 
appearing in concert at what will be known as the Dis- 
covery Concerts, which are to take place every Sunday 


morning at the California and Granada theaters. These 
concerts will provide an hour of music to the many patrons 
of these theaters and will give young musicians who are 
worthy of attention the opportunity of performing with 
orchestral accompaniment, under most delightful conditions. 

Georgia Kober, American pianist, is wintering in San 
Francisco where she has organized a class of artist pupils. 
She is also filling numerous engagements in California, 
her last being before the Ebell Club of Pomona. 

The Pacific Musical Society presented a program Janu- 
ary 11, rendered by Rose Relda Cailleau, soprano; Roxana 
Wiehe, pianist; Lajos Fenster, violinist, and Frank Moss, 
accompanist and soloist. C. H. A. 


LOS ANGELES PLEASED WITH 
- PHILHARMONIC PROGRAM 





Graveure, Calvé and Nyiregyhazi Give Programs 


Los Angeles, Cal., January 9—The most brilliant and 
colorful concerts of the orchestral season were presented 
December 29 and 30. The symphony, Mendelssohn's No. 
3 in A minor, was given a spirited rendering. The soloist, 
Charles Hackett, gave a Mozart aria from Don Giovanni 
and Debussy’s Reit et air D’Azael, L’Enfant Prodigue. 
He received repeated recalls, the orchestra joining with 
the audience in appreciation. Mr. Rothwell was the re- 
cipient of repeated applause after each number. Don Juan, 
the Strauss tone poem given earlier in the season, was 
repeated. The close was the Midcommervaka, a Swedish 
rhapsody by Hugo Alfven, given a first hearing at these 
concerts. 

A good audience attended the “Pop” concert, January 
7. Ilya Bronson played the solo in impeccable style in 
Massenet’s Les Erinnyes. Sylvain Noack played the violin 
solo in Saint-Saéns’ Prelude to Le Deluge and was warmly 
applauded. Elgar’s Pomp and Circumstance opened the 
program and Smetana’s Vitava (River Moldau) completed 
it. The soloist was Alice Forsythe Misher, whose lyric 
soprano was heard in the aria from Louise, by Carpentier, 
and the David aria, Charmant Oiseau from Perle du Bresil. 


BenyMeEr Presents Nortep Artists. 


Mr. Behymer presented Louis Graveure in recital the last 
of December, The crowded house rose to heights of un- 
usual enthusiasm in acknowledging Mr. Graveure's art. 

Mme. Calvé appeared recently under Mr. Behymer’s 
management, giving great satisfaction to a large audience. 


INTERESTING PROGRAM oF CHAMBER Music. 


The Los Angeles Chamber Music Society, composed of 
the members of the Philharmonic Quartet (Sylvain Noack, 
first violin; Henry Sredrofsky, second violin; Emile Fevir, 
viola; Ilya Bronson, cello, and Olga Stieb, piano) played 
Saint-Saens’: quartet in G major, Cesar Franck’s sonata 


for violin and piano, and Brahms’ piano quintet in F minor, 
op. 34, at a recent program. 


NyirecgyHazi Scores Success. 


A packed house greeted the youthful and much heralded 
artist, Nyiregyhazi, January 8. He conquered his audience 
by his playing and youth and charming smile. Many en- 
cores given extended the program to much more than the 
original length. He was presented by the Fitzgerald Con 
cert Direction. 

Notes. 

Gertrude Ross, California composer-pianist, will remain 
in California all the coming season and has numerous en- 
gagements already booked, the popularity of her Spanish 
Californian folk songs giving her a splendid motive for 
club programs. She has arranged them into a medley for 
piano solo which she calls California and which has proven 
most popular. Mrs, Ross has appeared in numerous citics 
of southern California as lecturer on the programs of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra. b A od 





MOISEIWITSCH IS SOLOIST 
WITH PORTLAND ORCHESTRA 








Oratorio Society Gives The Messiah—American Light Opera 
Company a Success 


Portland, Ore., January 11—On January 10, the Portland 
Symphony Orchestra had the assistance of Benno Moisei- 
witsch, pianist. The orchestra, led by Carl Denton, played 
Mendelssohn's Scotch symphony, arousing much enthusiasm 
Mr. Moiseiwitsch played Rachmaninoff’s concerto No. 2 in 
C minor. He also did some brilliant work in Chopin’s two 
etudes and Liszt's tarantelle. 

The Portland Oratorio Society, under the efficient direc- 
tion of Joseph A, Finley, recently gave a successful per 
formance of Handel's Messiah. The soloists were Goldie 
Peterson Wessler, soprano; Mitylene Fraker Stites, con 
tralto; Ernest Crosby, tenor, and Paul K. Hutchinson, bari- 
tone. Ethel Meade, pianist, and Lucien E. Becker, organist, 
played the accompaniments. 

The American Light Opera Company, Rex Reynalds, im 
presario, closed a very successful nine days’ engagement at 
the Public Auditorium, January 10. The principals included 
Edward Andrews, Paula Ayers, Theodore Pennington, 
George Olsen, Harry Pfeil and Carl Bunschu. Clarence 
West conducted. The organization appeared under the local 
direction of the World Attractions Company, W. T. Pangle, 
manager. 

The Elwyn Concert Bureau, H. M. McFadden, manager, 
presented Alfred Mirovitch, pianist, January 8, 

May Dearborn Schwab, soprano, recently gave an excel 
lent program of songs before the MacDowell Club, of which 

(Continued on page 60) 
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(Continued from page 5) 
shortly appear in the catalogue of the State Music Pub- 
lishing Department. 

A. GRETCHANINOF?, 

Recently returned from his tour abroad, Gretchaninoff is 
well enough known to the American public and scarcely 
needs comment further than to say that since his return 
he has been devoting his time to composing much vocal 
music intended for youthful listeners. They are models 
of artistic taste and masterly harmony showing at the 
same time the composer’s rare understanding of juvenile 
psychology 

A. GOEDIKE. 

Goedike, in his recent compositions, ; 
depth than formerly, From his twentieth opus on, his 
works have been growing in value afd interest. His latest 
additions to musical literature are his grand opera Virivea; 
twelve Russian folk songs for voice, violin, cello and piano; 
the third symphony, and numerous pieces for cello, and 
for clarinet, the latter being published by the State Music 
Publishing De partment. Although deeply rocted in classical 
tradition, nevertheless a present-day pathos and elasticity 
is always apparent. His third symphony is undoubtedly a 
magnificent work 


shows much more 


SAMUEL FEINBERG. 
Samuel Feinberg has devoted him- 


An excellent pianist, C 
since 1915, when his two 


self to composition also only 
piano notable in every respect, were produced. 
Since has written six more sonatas, two fantasies 
and a number of songs as well as concert arrangements 
of Bach organ preludes. Even in his first works the stamp 
of a thorough artist—a master of form and the art of musi- 
cal utterance-—-was apparent, even though he had never had 
any systematic training in composition. All his creations 
are marked by individuality and modernity, as it is under- 
stood today. Although at times, especially in his earlier 
works, there was Scriabin, Schumann and Bach influences 
noticeable, it has now been overcome. He is a composer 
of great promise, often appears as concert pianist, and is 
celebrated for his immense repertory. The State Music 
Publishing Department will soon issue a short biography of 
Feinberg. Part of his compositions have already been 
issued and all the others are in preparation. 
ANnaAToL ALEXANDROFF, 
younger composers, Anatol Alexandroff, 
piano sonatas, numerous piano 
pieces, and interesting songs. He possesses a great facility 
in composition, and together with Feinberg and Krein 
must be included among the most prominent representatives 
of the young Russian school. His works also are published 
by the State Publishers. 

ALEXANDER KREIN, 

This talented young composer has, artistically speaking, 
at last found himself. His creative sympathies lean toward 
the Orient and the idiom which he cultivates may be called 
exoticism in the sense of a fusion of the atmosphere of the 
Orient with European technic. This exoticism is not an 
ethnographic but rather an aesthetic one, in which his tonal 
understanding is thoroughly modern. His most recent out- 
put, op. 25, 27, 28, 29 and 31, consists of numerous songs 
of importance which have all been printed by the State 
Publishers as well as a grand cantata, Kaddish, for tenor 
solo, chorus and orchestra, and having for its text a Hebrew 
liturgy. There has also recently appeared a highly inter- 
esting piano sonata, At present Krein is at work on a 
symphony 

E. Pavloff and S. Evsseieff are the youngest of the promi- 
nent Russian composers, Pavloff has to his credit piano son- 
atas and pieces, while Evsseieff can boast of a symphony, a 
piano sonata, numerous piano pieces and songs. Both are 
very young and still under the influence of Scriabin, though 

each in a different way, but both are talented enough to 
a lot of interest in musical circles. 

Tue State as Music PuBLisHER. 

The State Music Publishing Department has been of the 
greatest help to Russian composers during the years of 
strife and revolution. Established by the revolutionary 
government, it printed a great number of compositions and 
managed to raise funds to pay for authors’ rights. Under 
expert direction this office was able, by a tactful policy, to 
unite all the composers under its patronage and to co-oper- 
ate with their assoc iation in full harmony. About the mid- 
die of the year 1922 it issued a catalogue containing a list 
of all the works published from 1919-1922. This list, in- 
cluding some of the foremost Russian names, contained 
more than five hundred works. 

Among the most recent publications are included Proko- 
fieff’s cantata, The Seven, for solo, chorus and orchestra; 
Medtner’s piano concerto, op. 33, etc., Miaskowsky’s sym- 
phonic poem, Alastor, etc. The very latest devolopment of 
the State Music Publishing Office is that it has been 
consolidated with the State Publisher and is now known as 
the Music Section of the general State Publishing Office. 
What they have accomplished during the past difficult years 
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is simply astonishing, and the 
directors as well as the work- 
ers deserve great praise for the 
rare skill and love for the work 
with which they have overcome 
almost insurmountable difficul- 
ties. 

Tue Future or THe Russian 
Music PUBLISHING 
INDUSTRY 

In spite of the isolation of 
Russia from the rest of Eu- 
rope; in spite of the financial 
difficulties and depreciation in 
the value of our money, the res- 
toration of business conditions 
throughout the country is pro- 
gressing with big strides, It is 
quite apparent in the music and 
music publishing business. The 
State Music Publishers are 
carrying on their campaign not 
only in European Russia but 
also in far away Siberia as well, 
and are fully equipped to supply 
all demands, not only for the 
usual pedagogic material but for 
practically all works which were 
published in Russia before the 
war. The revolution, which 
was the cause of the scattering 
of musicians and artists to the 
four corners of the earth, was 
at the same time a contributing 
factor for the advancement and 
broadening of tonal art. 

In closing I may say that mu- 
sic life in Russia is now blos- 
soming forth in excess of all 
expectations. 

Pror. 


STOCKHOLM 


(Continued from page 56) 
tation as a brilliant, finely culti- 
vated pianist in the Schumann 
and the Liszt E flat major con- 
certos; also the fashionable 
French violinist, Yvonne Astruc, 
and Josef Szigeti. The last 
named has placed himself on 
record as a first-rank violinist 
by his playing of the Brahms 
concerto, while his peculiarly 
rhythmical bravura, his glowing 
tone and his spiritual concep- 
tion were not less admired in a 
work hitherto unknown here, 
namely Busoni’s violin concerto, 
Only in the Allegro movement 
of a Mozart concerto Szigeti 
seemed to play a little too 
temperamentally, too marccato, 
while in the slow movement his 


V. Bevatev. 
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ANITA BERBER, 


daughter of Felia Berber, the violinist, a sensational new dancer who stirred Vienna, 
in her much-discussed dance, Astarte, to music by T'schaikowsky. (See Vienna letter.) 





violin brought forth a most 
wonderful cantabile. 


LaGA AND MANEN Ptay Douste Concerto. 


Together with the Spanish pianist, Pura Laga, Joan 
Manen, the Spanish violinist, brought out a double concerto 
—in the form of a suite—which, composed at the age of fif- 
teen, is an example of unusual precocity. Real originality in 
this field, however, is offered by the violin concertos of Sibel- 
ius and Carl Nielsen, which certainly must be considered 
among the most remarkable achievements since the concerto 
of Brahms. Vecsey has played the former here, with irresist- 
ible virtuosity, while Peder Médller, the Danish violinist, 
did the same for the work of his countryman, Nielsen. 


New Stars. 


The most recent artist who has presented himself to the 
Konsertféreningen’s public is Heinrich Schlusnus, of the 
Berlin Staatsoper, and soon to be heard at the Metropolitan 
of New York. The success which he achieved with his ini- 
posing and flexible baritone with its brilliant high register 
was decisive. Only a few days before Christmas he was able 
to lure a great number of auditors to an opera concert—a real 
test of popularity! 

In the more intimate environment of the hall of the Mus- 
ical Academy, we have heard Walter Gieseking, the chosen 
interpreter of modernistic piano music. With the most 
sensitive touch technic imaginable he has played Ravel, 
Debussy and Scriabin. That the Six Piano Pieces, op. 19, 
of Schonberg, remained incomprehensible to the audience 
was certainly not his fault. 

The Russian pianist, Alexander Brailowsky, a technically 
perfect product of the Leschetizky school, proved himself 
to be a poetic, congenial interpreter of Chopin. The greatest 
recital success thus far this season has been won by Max 
Pauer, whose Beethoven evenings, consisting of sonatas 
and smaller works, enthused an ever growing clientele. 
Pauer is—in the best sense—an academic artist, technically 
flawless, always out for beautiful unforced piano tone, 
manly and tender at the same time. What Schnabel means 
to the Konsertféreningen, Pauer now means to the audiences 
of the Musical Academy. 

Emmy Destinn Visits THE Nortu. 

Of the rest of the stars whose light has shone for us, let 
me mention only Emmy Destinn, who has never visited 
Sweden before. She still astounds by her power and her 
vocal mastery; yet one hears that the voice, especially in 
the upper registers, has not the same fullness and freshness 
as formerly. Her programs were iriteresting especially by 
virtue of the Czech songs which she included. 

Choral music is, as America knows, intensively cultivated 
in Scandinavia, and the public takes keen interest in visiting 
choruses (such as the e Thomas Choir of Leipsic, which 
visited us in the autumn), as well as its own. Among these 
a Stockholm mixed choir, the Musical Society, takes a high 
place, and its first concert of the season, led by David Ahlén, 
was devoted to Finnish music. A-cappella choruses by 


Sibelius, Palmgren, Madetoja and Kuula, were replete with 
original color and atmosphere. 
Bossi’s SonG or Soncs Hearn. 

A novelty of some importance was the Cantico canticorum 
(Song of Songs) by Enrico Bossi, performed in the presence 
of the eminent Italian composer by the Musical Association, 
our oldest choral society, under Professor Victor Wiklund. 
It is a well made, but not very personal, work, and the 
maestro was tendered an appreciative homage. He also 
played his‘ organ concerto in the Konsertféreningen with his 
recognized mastery of the instrument. 

HerMAn GLIMSTEDT. 


“An Evening in Poland” 


in Poland” was given at the Park Avenue 
on January 18, when a group of Polish 
artists, known as The Chamber Ensemble of New York, 
presented an interesting program of Polish music, The 
ensemble consists of Louise Llewellyn-Iarecka and the Trio 
Del Pulgar—Ana Pulgar (piano), Sara Pulgar (violin) 
and Eva Pulgar (cello). Tadeusz Jarecki was the musical 
director. The songs were arranged and scored for voice, 
piano, violin and cello by him, and there was also a trio 
(Ukrainian Folk Rhapsody) written by him “To the mem- 
ory of the comrades-in-arms who fell in the Ukraine.” 
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Templeton Strong Makes a Correction 
Geneva, December 26. 
To Frank PATTERSON : 


Many thanks to you for your little notice of my songs 
of an American Peddler in the Musicat Courter just re- 
ceived here. Your taking the slightest notice of them was 


an unexpected honor and your silence as to their short-. 


comings was generous. 

In writing them my main idea was to hypothetically 
admit that our American compositions (mine in particular, 
if you choose) are things of naught, deadly in their effects, 
melodyless, etc. But if there should be any degree of merit 
in our compositions the jokes and croaks and pronounced 
apathy of our American public with regard to them are 
vain, if the object be to deny the existence of that which 
may be of merit in them. Permit me to state our case 
as I see it—the unenviable position of our composers with 
regard to the American public, and by American public is 
meant that too large contingent of our musical public that 
discourages any form of serious music composed by Ameri- 
cans. 

Today in America there are many bright, highly gifted 
young composers, rich in melodic and poetic gifts, replete 
with vitality, sincerity, sensibility and distinction, whose 
like I look for in vain in the youth of the nations of the 
Old World, men of whom America might be proud, bright 
young fellows doomed to bitter discouragement, thanks to 
the voluntarily deaf ear of our musical public. It is gen- 
erally admitted that finally the public is the supreme judge 
of the value of art-work and if the attitude of a public 
remains unchanged for fifty years with regard to the 
value of a class of art-work, the latter may be considered 
as definitely classed for,its weal or woe. Able writers have 
repeatedly set forth in the columns of the Musicat Courier 
(may its shadow never grow less!) the utter indifference 
and contempt with which serious works by our composers 
are received by our public. The result? Our composer, 
who has composed his work with his life-blood—who has 
felt the vitality of each and every note of it, never con- 
sidering the terms success or fame, but only considering 
the possibility of contributing to the joy of the world by 
the creation of a new thing of beauty—his personality left 
unconsidered—I repeat, our composer, young as he is, loses 
heart, sure of his sincerity and equally*sure of the apathy 
and probable contempt that will submerge him. Lucky if 
his work be not received as a joke, 

Neither overweening nor self-satisfied as to his attributes, 
he may yet feel that there may be something of value in 
his work and this must be his sole consolation. But the 
American public has shown contempt for his kind for over 
half a century, and the knowledge of this fact, coupled 
with material considerations, may lead to his utter discour- 
agement and cessation of any further musical activity. He 
lives and dies with the thought that he is a sincere but per- 
haps mistaken freak of nature, judged and sentenced by 
the unassailable Tribunal of the Public—convinced that his 
deeply felt art must indeed be poor to deserve such absolute 
ostracism on the part of his compatriots. 

I do not hesitate to state that I have the very greatest 
admiration for and pride in the work of many of our com- 
posers, believing them to be possessed of a keen, poetic 
insight into the meaning of music rarely found in the work 
of young composers over here, reminding me of the superior 
imagination of our illustrators, superior to all others. 

What I have written above will, I hope, explain the text of 
the Crow, that symbolizes the American public, as does the 
bull in the Bull at the Picnic and the phantoms in the 
Churchyard. Could these feeble little texts serve as a mirror 
to even a very minute fraction of our public, enabling it to 
see itself as our composers see it and as it is, some slight 
modification of attitude might be hoped for, i. e., the a 
parently somnolent Anglo-Saxon love for fair play might 
be awakened. (The footnote, “His bad art killed him,” etc., 
is supposed to be the dictum of our joyful public.) 

You state in your I:indly article that you do not suppose 
I am laughing, because neglect is not an easy thing to laugh 
at. I can assure you in all veracity that years ago I felt 
keenly the effects of this neglect, for I wished to be a credit 
to my country, even were it but in a small way. Time 
cured that and I can now smile at the naivété of my dream 
and can consider it as a joke on me. Had I not considered 
that my fifty years of effort have just about the value 
of a poor joke, I would never have dared write these un- 
pretentious little songs: I can now laugh at it all, laus Deo, 
and do it as gracefully as I can. I wonder how much this 
blighting discouragement contributed to the too early de- 
parture of Mr, Griffes? : : i 

Our anti-American public is one of two things: either its 
musicality is pure and abject fake and pretence or it is of 
the snobheaded order, only taking to its problematical heart 
that which is etiquetted “Made in Europe.” In taking 
either attitude, it is pronouncedly inferior to the public of 
any other civilized nation so far as standing by its com- 
patriots is concerned. To this it may be replied that it is 
due to the inferior quality of the work of our composers. 
Is it? Have they had a fair chance to expose their wares 
sufficiently for just comprehension? No, our anti-American 
public is a joke and so long as it maintains its present atti- 
tude, it is not to be taken seriously as having any other 
than a box-office value. This statement may mean a closed 
door for me in my country, but as I have one leg in the 
other world, this for me regrettable eventuality will not 
particularly touch me can I feel that I have perhaps helped 
to clear the road for my bright young colleagues, if they 
will permit me so to style them. : ne 

A certain percentage of worthy American compositions 
should figure upon the programs of all our large orches- 
tral concerts, and if the public demanded this, the leaders 
of the orchestras would surely acquiesce unless too lazy to 
examine unknown works. é 

If you can do so discreetly, do please correct the little 
slip in your article where you state “If the American com- 
poser is as bad as Mr. Strong (himself an American) 
seems to think, what right has he to complain of neglect? 
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I am really not such an insufferable bounder as to decry 
the admirable work of my compatriots! Who and what 
am I to do such a thing!? What an awful thought! The 
sentence I wrote is as follows: “Setting forth the deadly 
and lethal character of American compositions, an opinion 
entertained by many Americans and most foreigners resid- 
ing in America.” It is against this unjust verdict of many 
Americans and most foreigners in America that I protest 
as far as my feeble powers permit. I shall be happy to 
concede to them that I and my work are of no importance 
whatever, but I am unwilling to admit for an instant that 
the work of our young composers is unworthy of not only 
one hearing, but also of reiterated hearings (as you so 
truly observed in your excellent criticism of Mr. Griffes’ 
Poem for Flute), for it is only after repeated hearings that 
the qualities of a serious work can be fairly judged. 

You and such authorities as Leonard Liebling, Deems 
Taylor and others have done and are doing noble work 
in our behalf which, I ‘am sure, we all keenly appreciate. 

Begging you to forgive the inordinate length of this let- 
ter, also its probable weaknesses, in a measure due to hurry 
and my natural obtuseness, please believe me very grate- 


fully yours, 
(Signed) TEMPLETON STRONG. 


Kenneth Clark Takes Exception 


To the Musrcat Courier: 

To at least this one of your readers the editorial in 
your issue of January 18, captioned Vanity and Greed, seems 
based upon a misconception of the true facts concerning the 
fake music publishers who are the subject of the editorial. 
The undersigned does not share the complacent feeling 
of the editorial writer as expressed in his opening state- 
ment: “It is difficult to get up any very strong sympathy 
for the song writers who get into the clutches of fake 
publishers and get swindled out of their good money.” 
He adds: “If those people were not animated either by 
vanity or greed they would not get stung.” 

I do not believe that the susceptibility of amateur song 
writers to the blandishments of the fake publishers is 
due to greed. Certainly not, unless we are to take that 
words as meaning merely “eager desire or longing” instead 
of “greediness” (Webster). It may be true that amateur 
song writers, reading of the immense royalties earned by 
Irving Berlin et al, aspire to convert their lilting lyrics 
into cash. One can scarcely call this avarice. That the 
aspiring amateurs are impelled by vanity is, in most cases, 
true. We must give many of them the benefit of the doubt, 
however, as to their having a certain aspiration towards 
self-expression. 

Granting that these amateurs are urged on by vanity, 
are they none the less to be protected from exploitation 
by “song sharks?” The man who is victimized in the 
shell game at a county fair may be animated by a gambler’s 
spirit. Are we therefore to deny him protection against 
sharpers? The dope fiend may have acquired the habit 
through curiosity as to a sensation as yet inexperienced 
by him. Are we for that reason to refrain from stamping 
out the drug traffic? 

These melodramatic examples are used because the fake 
publishing traffic is so sensational in its extent. William 
Arms Fisher stated in his address before the Music Teach- 
ers’ National Association that 577-10 per cent. of the 
music copyright entries at Washington for the first half 
of 1922 was made up of compositions (?) entered by the 
fake publishers. He estimated the amount of the annual 
swindle as $640, 

The present writer was drawn by accident into the 
campaign against these fake publishers which is being 
carried on by the Better Business Bureau of the Music 
Industries Chamber of Commerce. His contact came about 
through the writing of articles on the work of the Com- 
mittee on People’s Songs. This brought to the undersigned 
a flood of letters from would-be song writers, many of 
whom enclosed examples of their talents and some of whom 
gave instances of actual defrauding of them by fake pub- 
lishers. The latter facts were referred to the above bureau, 
which is now investigating the charges. For instance, one 
man wrote that he was working fifty hours a week for 
forty-three cents per hour and had a wife and two children 
to support. He mentioned a firm of publishers who, he 
said, had contracted with him for the publication of three 
songs on a payment by him of $36. When the songs did 
not appear he wrote to them, but they kept putting him 
off with an excuse, and up to the time of writing he had 
had no satisfaction from them. 

One could not describe as “greed” the aspiration of a 
woman from a small middle western town who wrote 
to the undersigned as follows: “Will you be kind enough 
to read those songs over and if they are worthy of your 
notice will you in charity to an invalid in a wheel chair 
tell me how to dispose of them as I myself cannot have 
music set to them or published. I can’t earn one dollar 
crippled up so. I depend on a daughter who has two 
small children herself to provide for and am a burden. 
If I could get a few hugdred for all how grateful I would 
be to you and would ask God to reward and bless you 
and yours every day of your lives. I suppose you are a 
professor and would be an honest judge to know the value 
of them or you could tell me they were useless. I trust 
in God you can give me some hope, and for reading them 
I will thank you now and wish you every happiness of the 
New Year.” 

The lyrics submitted by this woman were amusing in their 
ineptitude and pathetic in their futility. Fortunately she 
had not fallen into the clutches of the fake publishers. 
It is to warn just such people, however, that the above 
mentioned campaign is instituted. 

Wherein your editorial writer seems to have an especial 
misconception as to the nature of the swindle is that he 


-describes composers as being most frequent victims of the 


“song sharks.” Says he “For the poet they find a tune; 
for the composer they find a poem; and for those who have 
their works all complete they offer publication at a price.” 
Almost never is the product submitted (one cannot call 
it a “work”) a complete song. It is generally a set of 
verses which are frequently illiterate and have neither the 
poetic beauty of an art song nor the catchy jingle of a 
Broadway hit. The fake publisher advertises “song poems 
wanted,” or some such thing, and to the victims who reply 
he offers to have music set to these poems (!) and to 
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“.. There is something in the history of the 
Steinway family to bring joy to the heart of 
every one who is devoted to his profession. 
The Steinway piano is an unmistakable product 
of love of profession, and to it I pay my tribute 
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audience by her compellingly significant performance. She 
played d'Albert’s Allemande suite, some etudes of Chopin, 
Dvorsky’ s descriptive piece, East and West, and a glittering 
etude, Fountain, by Adele Aus der Ohe, one of the 
later ‘pupils of Liszt. 

A series of piano recitals has been given by Ernest 
Hutcheson, interpreter par excellence of both classical and 
romantic compositions. His Chopin recital, January 11, drew 
a large audience which displayed genuine enthusiasm. 

On the same evening Ignaz Friedman scored a sensa- 
tional success in Massey Hall. Avalanches of tone, enor- 
mous speed and power, and simplicity and playful elegance 
alternate in his playing. Many encores were given, 

Mr. Fricker, the conductor of the Mendelssohn Choir and 
organist of the Metropolitan Church, gave an organ recital 
in St. James Church in Montreal, which met with distinct 
success. 

Mr. Fillion, violinist, and Viggo Kibil, pianist, gave a 
recital, January 10, when they played three sonatas by 
Tartini, Beethoven and Franck. 

Ernest MacMillan recently gave a short lecture on the 


life and works of César Franck, followed by a fine pres- 

entation of the prelude, choral and fugue and the A major 

sonata for violin and piano, Mr. Von Kunits playing the 
W. O. F. 


violin. 

Tulsa, Okla. January 8—Mario Chamlee, tenor, 
opened the Carson concert course at Convention Hall. His 
program was varied and showed his splendid voice to the 
best advantage. He was especially happy in the aria, Che 
Gelida Manina, (from La Boheme) and Una _ furtiva 
Lagrima (from Elisir D'Amore). Conal O'Quirke gave 
splendid support at the piano, 

Louise Homer, contralto, gave the second concert on the 
Carson course. Mme. Homer was in glorious voice and 
completely enthralled her audience. Her singing of the 
Suicidio aria, from La Gioconda, was superb. 

The recital given by Titta Ruffo, assisted by Yvonne 
D'Arle, soprano, and Alberti Sciarreti, pianist, will long 
be remembered. The Drinking Song from Hamlet, and 
the aria from Othello, brought him storms of applause. 


This is the second time the Hyechka Club has brought 
Ruffo to Tulsa a2 
The third number on the Carson Course, Mozart's Cosi 


was presented to a large audience at Conven- 
tion Hall. The opera is charming, and was given with a 
piano, the descendant of the spinet, instead of an orches- 
tra. Irene Williams was the demure Leonora, Philine Falco 
the extravagantly love-sick Dorabella and Lillian Palmer 
the saucy and resourceful Despina, who acted as though she 
really enjoyed it. Judson House as Ferrando, gave the 
audience many chuckles with his fine comedy and much 
pleasure with his voice, while Leo de Hierapolis and Pierre 
Remington, as Guglielmo and Don Alfonso, rounded out a 
well balanced cast. Stuart Ross, at the piano, performed 
his part with such taste that one gave him the supreme com- 
pliment of entirely forgetting the accompaniment. 

The Ukrainian National Chorus sang in Convention Hall, 
recently under the local management of Mr. Carson. During 
its excellent concert a child, hearing a wonderful bass solo 
against an accompaniment of humming, clutched her mother’s 
arm and was heard to whisper “Mother! Who's playing the 
organ?” The soloist, Mlle. Slobodskaja, sang selections 
from Tschaikowsky, Moussorgsky and Glinka., 

Kathleen Kersting, Wichita’s child prodigy, gave a reci- 
tal lately in Convention Hall. She has a high lyric sopra- 
no of great sweetness and maturity of tone, for one so 
young. She is a protegée of Mme. Calve and will continue 
her vocal study under the personal supervision of the 
celebrated diva. Mme. Schumann Heink and Galli-Curci 
were enthusiastic over the beauty of her voice. 

Robert Boice Carson presented five pupils at the Central 
High School auditorium. Rachel Watson Shaffer, soprano, 
gave the first part of the program, after which Dorinda 
Bruce, soprano; Nettie J. Huggins, contralto; Roy Harri- 
son, tenor, and R. E. Howe, bass, sang Liza Lehmann’s In 
A Persian Garden. Mrs. Walter L. Cain and Marie Hine 
played splendid accompaniments. 

William Walter Perry presented his advanced piano 
pupils in recital at Carnegie Library, December 6th., as 
sisted by Emma Lockwood, soprano, pupil of Mrs. H. J. 


DEEMS TAYLOR 


has just added to his 


“Traditional Songs” 


and published in 


Fan Tutte, 
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Mugge, and Marjorie Corrigan, dramatic reader, pupil of 
Josephine Storey-White. 

Mrs. Harry Tanner, president of the Cadman Club, has 
accepted the directorship of the Community Church Choir 
at Sand Springs. 

Each year the Hyechka Club sponsors two recitals by 
the student members. The one given recently at Carnegie 
Library was unusually interesting. The committee in 
charge consisted of Patti Adams Shriner, chairman, Sybil 
Mahler Wilson, Mrs, J. W. Finnell and Marie Wall. 

Ellen Reen Kersey presented a group of piano pupils in 
recital at the library recently. 

Among the clubs whose membership is composed of the 
younger musicians is the Moszkowski Club, sponsored by 
Patti Adams Shriner, which meets at her studio once a 
month. Mrs. Shriner was a pupil of Moszkowski. 

Broadcasted from the station of the Tulsa Radio Com- 
pany, the Wednesday night radio concerts are attracting 
the attention of many neighboring states. The first program 
was given by the Cadman a Since then Robert Boice 
Carson has arranged two delightful programs. Those tak- 
ing part were Mrs. P. 1 Egaarde contralto; Dorinda 
Bruce, soprano; Vesta Kalioon Balch, soprano; Sybil Mahler 
Wilson, violinist; Roy Harrison, tenor and Edwin Forsythe, 
tenor. 

Mrs. Walter L. Cain’s piano pupils were heard in a 
well played program at the library, Nov. 17th. 

The music department of the Central High School, under 
the direction of Lila Wade Harrell, supervisor, gave the 
cantata, Bethlehem of Judea, by Marie Hine, organist 
and choir director at Trinity Episcopal Church. Mrs. Hine 
is a scholarly musician and the cantata is replete with 
aw. solos and tuneful choruses. Ruth Blalock and 

Crerie were the accompanists. 

“John Knoles Weaver presented a group of pupils in p 
recital, assisted by Edith Lockwood, violinist; (pupil of 
Adolph Kramer) and Pearl Mason, reader ; pupil of Mar- 
garet Wyndham. 


Vancouver, B. C., January 17.—The second recital 
of Marguerite D’Alvarez proved an unqualified triumph for 
the contralto. In every mood of a finely varied program, 
Mme. D’Alvarez held a complete grip on the sympathy and 
admiration of the audience and granted many requested 
encores. 

Louis Graveure, baritone, made his second ap pearance re- 
cently with the Vancouver Men’s Musical Eight 
hundred people sought tickets after the wo od of St. 
Andrew’s Church was sold out. The audience applauded 
Graveure most enthusiastically and the numbers of the club 
were most successful. 

Mrs. Haley, artist-pupil of Holroyd Paull, gave a violin 
recital of particular merit at the Congregational Church. 
She opened with a fine rendition of Greig’s F major sonata 
and throughout her exacting program played with admirable 


command and musical intelligence. Kenneth Ross gave 
excellent support at the piano. E. R. S. 
Washington, D. C., January 11—The MacDowell 


Music Club met in the club rooms, Elks Hall, January 4, 
and an unusually interesting program was given. Mrs. 
E. M. Brown gave an interesting reading of the life of 
Edward MacDowell. Novella Mcintyre, pianist, played 
his Nautilus and From a Wandering Iceberg, and Mar- 
garet Stowe, pianist, gave Mid Ocean and Witches’ Dance. 
Gwenfyl Griffith Osborne, contralto, artist pupil of Theo- 
dore A. Schroedore, of Boston, Mass., sang Till I Wake 
and Kashmiri, from the four Indian Love Lyrics, by Amy 
Woodforde Finden. 

The choir of St. Peter’s Church gave a song service 
on New Year’s Eve. The soloists were Mrs. E, M. Brown, 
soprano; Stephen Gardner, tenor; Mark Swingley, bass, 
and Gwenfyl G. Osborne, contralto. 

Mrs. Williams’ piano pupils gave a delightful recital 
recently. 

The Methodist Episcopal Choir gave a musicale for the 
benefit of the music fund, at which the soloists were Etta 
Garter, soprano; Gwenfyl G. Osborne, contralto; Harry 


Kear, tenor; Mark Swingley, bass, and Mae Hackney, 
organist. G. M. C. 
Wilmington, Del, January 12.—Mayor Harvey's 


Quartet made a professional appearance recently at the 
Queen Theater, under the direction of James Ginns, who 
offered the quartet four hundred dollars for a three-day 
engagement, the money to be turned over to the Kiwanis 
Child Welfare Committee. Besides Mayor Harvey the 
personnel includes Charles M. Banks, William Mask, Jr. 
and J. Frank Ayres. E. G. M. 


Youngstown, Ohio, January 20.—The chorus of the 
Monday Musical Club made its initial appearance ‘on the 
season at Moose Hall on January 15, assisted by Mrs. Her- 
bert Davies, Mrs. Humphries and Opal Dell Chaney, 
sopranos; Catherine Ogilvie, contralto, and Roy Gorman, 
baritone. Stephen’s To the Spirit of Music, which the club 
did so impressively last year, was repeated. The club has 
extended its range of dynamics and there were many deli- 
cate nuances brought out in this fine piece of choral writ- 
Roy Gorman sang the baritone obligato for Bruch’s 


ing. 
Clan Alpine, from The Cross of wes, with telling effect. 
Allah's oliday (Rudolph Friml) and Kommenich’s My 


Love Hath Wings were other choral numbers offered. Mrs. 


W. Herbert Davies and Mrs. M. Humphries sang solo 
numbers and Catherine Ogilvie, contralto, and O Opal Dell 
Chaney, soprano, also gave enjoyable selections. rtrude 


McCartney was the able accompanist. 

The performance of Verdi's Aida, with which the San 
Carlo Opera Company opened its seventh Youngstown en- 
gagement January 12, at the Park Theater, is altogether the 
finest thing this organization has given here. Marie Rap- 
gels and Manuel Salazar, in the leading roles of Aida and 

hadames, divided first honors of the evening. Richard 
Bonelli’s role of Amanasro gave him opportunity to reveal 
fine vocal and dramatic art. Natale Cervi's rg Sa g voice 
rang firm and clear as the King, and Pietro de i as the 
High Priest, was admirable. Anita Klinova was the Priest- 
ess and Francesco Curci the piacentas sic spac R. M. 


Karle in On in Oswego 
Theo Karle will give a recital, with Thomas George at 
the piano, in Oswego today, February 1. His program pr 
include classic songs and arias, lieder (in English), and 
modern American songs. 
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Mrs. Warren E. Thomas is president. J. Hutchison fur- 
nished the accompaniments, J. R.O. 


SEATTLE KEENLY INTERESTED IN 
‘ F. OF M. C. STATE CONTEST 


George T. Hood, New Assistant Manager of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, to Be Greatly Missed— 
Other Notes 


Seattle, Wash., January 15.—Young musicians are keen- 
ly interested in the announcement of a contest to be held 
in this city during March. The winners of the state con- 
test, which is sponsored by the Washington State Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, will be eligible to compete in the 
national contest in Asheville, North Carolina. rs. Fred- 
erick W. Graham, is the chairman of the local contest. 


Sparcur Quartet Orrers Nove tty. 

The Kreisler quartet in A minor was presented here for 
the first time by the Spargur String Quartet, at the concert 
on January 10, The other number on the program was 
the Schumann quintet, op. 44, with Cecile Baron, a local 
musician, at the piano. The Musical Art Society is doing 
good, constructive work for the community in sponsoring this 
series of chamber music concerts. 


SeattLe to Lose Georce T. Hoop. 

George T. Hood, who has been a prominent figure in the 
theatrical affairs of Seattle for twenty-two years, has 
been made assistant manager of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, and will be associated with Clark A. Shaw, in 
the management of the Auditorium. When Mr. Hood as- 
sumed financial responsibility for the stranded Russian 
Opera Company and directed its tour of the United States, 
he became more or less of a national figure. The rehabil- 
itated company started here in Seattle after Mr. Hood got 
the members and rather jaded scenery through the customs 
office. The departure of George Hood is a matter of gen- 
eral regret. 

RACHMANINOFF PROGRAM GIVEN. 

The regular monthly concert of the Ladies’ Musical Club 
was given recently, a fine Rachmaninoff program having 
been arranged by Mrs. A. E. Boardman a Mrs. Bamford 
A. Robb. It served as a preliminary to the coming of the 
artist himself next,month, under the auspices of the club. 

Motseiwitscn Recetves Ovation. 

Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist, appeared with the Civic Or- 
chestra, January 14. The audience gave him an ovation at 
the close of the Liszt concerto and again after the group of 
solos A. M, B. 


Palo Alto Happenings 

Palo Alto, Cal., January 14—The Morris Club, assisted 
by Bolton White, violinist, and Isabel Townley, soprano, 
gave a most enjoyable and artistically satisfying concert 
at the Palo Alto Union High School auditorium, under 
the auspices of the Girls’ , Pree of the high school. 
This was the club’s first concert this year and it revealed 
the fact that George B. Little, director, has trained the 
ensemble of voices most creditably, the singing being 
—— and musicianly and the diction remarkable for its 

arity. A large audience applauded vigorously and exacted 
numerous encores. 

Alma Agee, violinist, and Louise Polos, pianist (from 
Berkeley), were the soloists at the Sunday afternoon Com- 
munity House musicale, delighting the large —~ —_ 


a gypsy program. 


Activities of Henry F. Seibert 


On Sunday afternoon, January 14, Henry F. Seibert, or- 
ganist and choirmaster of the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
New York, gave an organ recital at the conservatory on 
the estate of Pierre S. DuPont, Wilmington, Del. This 
was his third recital there this season. n December 22, 
Mr. Seibert gave two recitals in Rajah Temple, Reading, 
Pa., on the new four manual $25,000 Austin organ. January 
22, he played for the Lutheran Society of New York at 
the Astor Hotel. 
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MAKING A COURSE OF STUDY 


The Importance of Creative Work as an Aid to Sight Reading, and a General Understanding of Music 


It is generally agreed. that the standardized course of 
study which was presented by the Education: Council of 
the Music Supervisors’ National Conference will be largely 
accepted as the basis for school organization and manage- 
ment. While all supervisors are not necessarily agreed as 
to the excellency of this document, it is sane and solid in 
the essential points of instruction. Moreover, it is more 
applicable to the smaller towns and rural communities than 
it essentially is to the larger cities where for many years 
courses of study were in use. One of the reasons for the 
musical retardation in the schools was the fact that in 
many communities the teaching of music was left entirely 
to the specialist, and the class teacher was not called on to 
do her share of the work. In cities where class teachers 
carried the burden of the work courses of study were nec- 
essary. 

TEACHERS’ TRAINING SCHOOLS 


If effective teaching in music is to be carried on, more 
emphasis must be placed upon the teaching of music in 
training schools. The average high school is not doing its 
share in the preparation of the study of music as far as 
prospective teachers are concerned. This places the burden 
of work on the training school, and too much attention 
must be given to the learning of material rather than meth- 
ods of instruction. It is not far distant when some great 
university will establish a course for supervisors of music 
which will give to the prospective teacher every advantage 
of a university training, and at the same time make them 
specialists in music. It is not fair to the music teacher who 
desires a college education to compel him to spend so much 
time in the preparation and study of subjects which have 
no direct bearing upon his future work. He should be per- 
mitted to devote as much time as possible to the study of 
music not only as a subject, but also the study of music 
as related to his future work. This involves the analysis 
of all methods which go to make up a course of study. 

Tue INTERESTING S1pE oF CREATIVE WorkK 

Psychologists assure us that the desire to create is strong 
in everyone. Creative work in music is particularly inter- 
esting because it means so much to the future education of 
the child who is taught from the very beginning to express 
himself in terms of music. Complaints frequently reach us 
to the effect that creative work in music is a huge time 
waster in the hands of the average teacher. In the present 
state of instruction we are forced to admit there is truth 
in this particular, but this is not the fault of creative work. 


It is the fault of the meagre instruction of teachers who 
are expected to carry out this work. As far as the child 
is concerned it is perfectly simple for him to express him- 
self through the medium of antecedent and consequent. This 
is a method which has been used by experienced teachers 
for a long time. It means that teachers must train chil- 
dren to express themselves in the language of music. To 
illustrate. The teacher - s the first line of a song, show- 
ing the type of melody, rhythm, etc., which is necessary, 
and then the children, as individuals, invent their own conse- 
quent. For the initial step this is found to be much more 
practical and enjoyable than to compel the child to do the 
whole thing. 

Too many people have looked upon this creative work 
as superficial. Unfortunately these people have never been 
able to completely grasp the importance of self-expression. 
As far as the average teacher is concerned orthodoxy in in- 
struction is a very good thing, because it insures a certain 
amount of stereotyped study which is absolutely necessary, 
but this instruction may never direct the child along the 
lines of self-expression. We frequently hear it said that 
the average classroom has a deadening effect rather than 
an inspirational influence upon the average child. After all, 
music should mean joyousness, and if we surround it with 
the atmosphere that the thing “must” be done, then it 
ceases to be what it was intended to be, and takes its place 
along with the other subjects which are largely mastered 
through drill. 

This brings to us another point. How can the creative 
work assist in the sight reading of music? If a child feels 
that he has the power to express himself in sound he will 
not be handicapped by the apparent difficulty of reading 
notation. It is important in discussing this plan to remem- 
ber that it is necessary in the early stages to teach tone 
groups (sometimes called interval groups), so that each 
child shall be familiar with the singing names of all scale 
tones. Such groups should not be abstract, but taken di- 
rectly from the song material used. Later on the child 
should be asked to create tone groups of his own making. 
To refer. back to the antecedent and consequent, let the 
teacher sing with syllables the initial phrase of the melody 
and have the individual pupils finish the melody by singing 
with the syllable names. The next stage should be to train 
the pupils to write notes on the staff. Such training of the 
ear and eye is invaluable in the reading of music. The 
whole is in reality a perfect course in melody writing and 
dictation, only it is more attractive than the formal study 
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as usually practiced. The joy which the average child gets 
in realizing that he has had a part in the making of music 
will more than repay a teacher for the time spent in foster- 
ing a love for the beauty of music, 

THe Orner Susjects 


No reference has been made here to chorus singing or 
appreciation, but their importance is well established and 
their value long since proved. Both these phases of the 
average course will be treated fully in later articles, It is 
to stress the importance of creative work to all musical 
training that these points are made. 


CHICAGO 


(Continued from Page 45). 


tenors; Paula Schluetter and Leola Turner, sopranos; 
W. O. Klingberg, baritone, and Emma Schoembs, contralto. 


CaroLyN WILLARD IN MICHIGAN, 


Carolyn Willard, the well known Chicago pianist, spent 
the Christmas holidays in Michigan and combined business 
with pleasure, as besides visiting with her friends, she played 
at some informal affairs. She was heard in recital in 
Grand Rapids, and in Union City she played an informal 
program for the newly organized musical club, presenting 
some new numbers which proved most successful, Miss 
Willard has recently moved to Evanston, where she will 
have a residence studio to teach during some of the time 
she is not in her Fine Arts Building studio, 

Speaking about Miss Willard, we might also mention 
that her pupil, Rose Hyman Mergentheim, played on Janu- 
ary 10 for the radio; on January 16 she played two groups, 
illustrating a lecture on the New Russians in Wilmette. 
Emily Barrett, a talented eleven year old pupil of Miss 
Willard’s, will give a program on February 11 in Miss 
Willard’s studio. 

Stupio Nores or Louise St. JouN WesTervett. 

Irvine Shields, soprano, director of the choir at Mandell 
Methodist Church, has accepted the directorship of a mixed 
Halsted Street Institutional 


choir of thirty voices at the 
Church; as the Mandell Church was unwilling to let her 
go, Miss Shields is still conducting the choir and singing 


with them in their evening service. Lola Scofield, soprano, 
and Elizabeth Houston, contralto, were soloists at the 
Artists’ Association, January 16, Geraldine Rhoads, con 
ralto, and Marion Capps, soprano, gave the program at 
a studio tea on January 27; all are students of Louise 
St. John Westervelt. 
Musica, News Items. 

Lempi Simonson, soprano, artist-pupil of Kar! Buren 
Stein, has been engaged for the annual opera production 
of the Detro:t Finnish Society, February 1 to 8. After 


his she begins a concert tour of the larger cities of the 
Middle West. Irene Augsten, soprano, another pupil, will 
give a recital of Indian songs in costume before the Mich- 
igan City Music Club, February 6. 

Stephen Pepich, baritone, also a Buren Stein pupil, gave 
a recital at St. Frances Academy of Music, January 5 
Rene Devaies. 
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Titta Ruffo and the Critics 
Titta Ruffo, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
has had an unusally successful concert tour, and even between 
ls opera appearance he has been continually forced to fill 
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before in Hillsboro, played Wednesday evening at the Cen- 
tral Christian Church, and those who were fortunate enough 
to hear him realize that he was an artist of the first rank. 
From the light airy melody of Kramer to the tremendous 
work of Liszt, he played as only one who had a vast experi- 
ence of training could. Mr. Pettis also proved himself to 
be a composer of no mean ability in his Mirror. Too much 
cannot be said of his rendition of the Chopin group, while 
the Legend of St. Francis, by Liszt, was too great for 
words,” 
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In particular, how lovely the more delicate shadings! How gigantic 
his architectural buildings-up and how truly Bach-like his style in 
Bach! What a glorious singing tone in the Colonial Song and’ what 
ae brilliancy in Gardiner’s works and in his own Country 

ardens! A more than usual ee of enthusiasm was aroused by 
his recital—Het Nieuws van der Dag, Amsterdam, November 16, 1922. 


A great pianist creates, out of the piano, his own particular sphere 
of sound; strikes his own personal note; and this personal note 
must remain audible whether the pulse of the music rises or falls. 
Grainger has the gift of this special sphere of sound, this personal 
note, In his playing the impression of artistic unity is never dis- 
turbed by a chord too harshly attacked or = too flimsy a pianissimo. 
At all times he is completely and re ully “himself” and this 
quality of poise constitutes the great charm of Grainger’s interpre- 











maty concert dates After a most successful recital in ° 9 ° tations. His own compositions, Colonial Song and Country Gardens, 
saltismore, last week, the following criticisms appeared in Percy Grainger’s Success in Holland created a furore, and he was not allowed to escape without a string 
as > d a : ; et of encores.—De Telegraaf, Amsterdam, November 16, 1922. 
the leading papers there, Percy Grainger recently finished a highly successful 
Mr. Ruffo’s voice and interpretations are distinctly dramatic, and concert tour in Holland, where his playing won the approval vee we relish in Grainger’s artery is = open- Cy gd 
he would be at his best in Italian opera. He has great volume, anc o eeltten 2 cs . ca Se se oe that does not attempt to present things otherwise than they are 
ilthough his tone alone is not as beautiful as that of some other of critics and public. Appended is a partial list of com Under his hands we realize the true artiste proportions of the 
singers, its trueness and vigor were more than ample compensations ments from leading Holland papers: compositions —— The — inherent qualities in age 
except in a very few of the tender passages. His most effective Grainger’s playing stands quite alone; like his whole personality, Ondine and ebussy’s Jardins sous au were soemeneey ve 
inging was done in the Toreador Song from Carmen, and in the it is free from trammels of tradition, in a certain sense even free vealed, The last work received a truly glorious presentation—vi rant 
ivia from Il Barbier di Sivigila. In the latter his whole personality and sensitive. The same may be said of his rendering of the Brahms 
eomed to come forth in the notes in the most delightful manner. Paganini Variations. rainger’s art attracts through the qual- 
Raltimore Ameriean, January 16. ity of youthfulness and purit =e informs it; through strength 
that is wedded to tenderness; through a clarity of line which at the 
It is not saying too much to class him as one of the greatest same time is full of emotion. The combination of these diverse 
baritone singers of the day. Gifted by nature with a voice of won qualities in his playing exerts a bewitching and unusual power. It 
derful volume, of splendid quality, and given by cultivation absolute is akin to a ot on a sunny day of cate ta March, when the fresh 
ntrol, so that the delicacy of his softer tones is made as evident wind makes the blood course faster through our veins and makes 
to the hearer as | more forceful ones, he is enabled to interpret our cheeks to glow.—Algemeen Handelsblad, Amsterdam, November 
il work f all varietic Moreover, he is greatly aided in his 28, 1922. 
ese is by his vivacity, his vitality and his plentiful supply 
f humor Phe Baltimore News ““Grainger’s playing will always retain its charms, because of a 
spontaneity that we miss in so many artists. He provides his ad- 
It Ruffo w captivated the audience, from the smooth, rolling mirers with a “full weight” of artistic delights, served in a silver 
‘ { the Valadilhe Patrie to the final duet from Don Giovanni, dish. His hylan is fascinating because it is instinctive emotion 
bringing bursts of spontaneous applause that called for encore after presented by a true artist. Such a refined and distinguished presen- 
‘ re Despite the authoritative beauty of the Paladilhe number, tation of folkart is rare indeed. His delicate control of tone was 
was not until the Toreador Song that the Ruffo the audience knew admirable throughout, and there is so much ‘ “race” and genuineness 
nd expected was made manifest, the Ruffo of quick expressive in his musical make-up. He is a musician “pur Sang. lis au- 
gesture, inimitable mimiery of voice and feature, and sonorous, dience applauded him wildly and would not be put ie without several 
colorful, eminently dramatic tone Even more than the Toreador encores.—De Standaard, Amsterdam, November 28, 
Sor Ruffo brought to the aria from the Barber of Seville, the high 
comedy of which he is so eminently a master. The swift, liquid Grainger’s playing is like his looks—healthly and vital. It is 
Italian, the occasior soaring passages, served only to accentuate a real treat to hear a pianist who is a real musician as well as a 
the rollicking, thore santily delightful humor rhe group of English, great virtuoso, Country Gardens is a real jewel of joyous folkart, 
It n, Spanish and French songs held a new note of suavity, One and characteristic, in all its simplicity, of Grainger’s entire per- 
f the encores, Rose in All the World, or words to that effect, of sonality.—Centraalblad voor Ierealiten, Amsterdam, November 24, 
the Carrie Jacobs Bond variety, was so enthusiastically applauded 1922, 
that it was repeated.-The Sun, Baltimore 


Saenger Artist Makes Hit in Musical Comedy “Artist Brings Out Best in Each Work” 





1 Varel ne 1 beautiful Spanish girl, who Press tributes of uncommon excellence followed the 
i arela, a y an ¥: Spe , ° or 
rae yar x Oren: *.. ined a & “ pace yt J ape annual Boston recital of Raymond Havens, Wednesday 
s stud " scar Saenger, has s ade ; i : / eae ; 
B Seen bn ; eo sg at! ¢ Bw an) ein | eiieaes afternoon, January 10, in Jordan Hall. Writing in the 
, ant é c j é ( é ar 0 ) 4 » am " 
ellabruna, the prima donna part in_ me. Boston Herald, Philip Hale said: 
she sang in Elmira, N. Y., the critics were unanimous in 
‘ { } | ee Raymond Havens, pianist, played in Jordan Hall yesterday after- 
= — of her be 9 y voice. noon, Portenetely, the concerto wee short and agreeable. Bach’s 
ie dvertiser saic more elaborate compositions for the clavier, especially the lively 
Trina Varela makes a charming Bellabruna, the prima donna, and PERCY GRAINGER movements, suggest that he merely cut off anywhere from fifty to a 
her voice is of unusual strength and quality and her beauty and hundred yards from his contrapuntal cloth. But this concerto was 
, from the culture of the past. And on that account it is so refresh- »leasing throughout in itself and in the manner it was played. Mr. 
personality add a decided charm to her work ing, so primeval, so h eet. It is wholesome and strong, without lavens rightly recognized the fact that Bach was, after all, a human 
° , o ) ev C 0) 0 » , a d a 
The Star-Gazette said: ‘pose’ of any kind; and even the most delicate of kis nuances are being wpere compositions are not necessarily of ‘plenary “yee 
Trina Varela as Bellabruna, the prima donna, has arisen to musi- Unsullied by cloying sentimentality. And his great gift of masterly . Mr. Havens is to be thanked for playing the pieces by Respighi 
cal fame as the result of her stage wo Many who saw her technic is convincing because it is not used as an end in itself, but and Bax. Probably a pianist giving a recital . must play a sonata 
Friday night declared her work superior to that of th: star in the as the vehicle of a personality. . Grainger’s message is the in three movements by Beethoven. If this must be, the Appassionata 
No. | company in New York Her voice pleased all, and her act- more surprising, the more original, coming as it does in our twisted is as wise a choice as any. r. Havens gave the familiar music an 
ing abilit "ade th part one of the outstanding features of the and exaggerated era, And I ask: Is his agpesrenee not prophetic impressive yo 2 the “passion” was there, but it did not boil over, 
Y of a more wholesome artistic future that perhaps lies before us?— nor was it so subdued that one wondered at the title. Mr. Havens 


1922. played in musical as well as virtuoso manner, 
Warren Storey Smith, in the Boston Transcript, wrote: 


If exception may be taken to Mr. Haven’s choice of the Appas- 


Amsterdam Algemeen Handelsblad, November 16, 





Grainger occupies a niche all to himself. It is hard to say in a 
few words just what constitutes the source of the rare attraction he 


Another Tribute to Ashley Pettis 


On December 22 the following appeared in the columns exerts, but in this attraction it is certain that a great part is played sionata at least there is little cause to quarrel with his performance. 
he Hills! Evening Mirror: “Ashley Pettis, as good by his phenomenal technic and even more by his wholesome powers In the first movement he avoided dynamic excesses and exaggerated 

ol the Wisboro Kvening A em y ~ of musical expressiveness. Once more he held us spellbound an en- contrasts. He courted euphony and fluency rather than violent “‘pas- 
a pianist as ever, gave a recital, and better than ever heard tire evening by his masterly playing. What a richness of tone-colors! sion’’ and the music gained thereby. The variations were played 
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with elegance and taste, and although Mr. Havens made no attempt to 
storm high heaven in the finale, his relatively reticent way with 
it was by no means unplausible. There have been thundering - 
formances of this music that brought only a sense of futile iia 
With Chopin also, and with Liszt as well, Mr. Havens seemed con- 
tent not to probe beneath the surface for obscure meanings or to 
force the music beyond natural bounds. . . . To these things (of 
Respighi) Bax’s piece, of Celtic folk song flavor, made efficient 
contrast. Mr, Havens played all four expertly, with fine under- 
standing of the intentions of either composer. 


Said the critic of the Boston Globe: 


Mr. Havens played with sound musicianship. He has mastered 
the technic of his instrument. His interpretations are never freak- 
ish. He played Liszt’s hackneyed rhapsody with a restraint and 
clarity that set an example much needed by most amateurs and many 
professional pianists, 


The reviewer of the Christian Science Monitor declared: 


The pianist drew effectively the pastoral line across the hazy and 
poetic background, . . . An interesting and unhackneyed program, 


played with technical expertness and musicianly feeling. 


Norfleet Trio in Texas and Tennessee 


More press praise anent the Norfleet Trio is reprinted 
herewith: 

It was a large and expectant audience that greeted the Norfleet 
Trio upon the occasion of its second appearance here. . . . Nor 
did the anticipated musical treat fall ps in the slightest degree 
of the high ideals which this group of distinguished artists has 
established. Much local interest attended the event because of the 
fact that Helen Norfleet, pianist, was a former artist-pupil of 
Harold Von Mickwitz, director of St. Mary’s Institute. Catherine 
Norfleet, violinist, played with the same beauty of intonation, clarit 
and assurance of interpretive thought which has won for her. suc 
fame, while the cello work of Leeper Norfleet was of that charming 
and interesting character for which he is so well known. The 
mastery of Helen Norfleet, pianist, was particularly well exemplified 
in her adequate technic, sincerit aoe understanding, making a 
remarkable supporting background for the brilliant tone-pictures 
suggested by the strings.—Dallas Times-Herald, 





The ensemble playing was consistently uuified and colored. 
Leeper Norfleet, cellist, whose solo number, The Swan, was warmly 
received, has the proper restraint and attack, while Catherine Nor- 
fleet, a violinist of des quality, lends the necessary brilliance and 
fluency. Helen Norfleet, who is the backbone of this able group, is 
a pianist of pure and flawless technic with a contagious sense of 
rhythm and a finesse of interpretation that is outstandine This is, 
in truth, an ensemble of the highest musicianship, of rare temper 
and intelligence, and of vast value to agorogeten of the content and 
texture of musical composition.—Memphis, Tenn. 





By far the heaviest thing on the program was the Tschaikowsk 


trio. . . » Helen Norfleet at the piano, Catherine Norfleet wit 
the violin, and eet Norfleet with the cello, have played so much 
together that the three instruments actually give the effect of one, 


All three are finished artists, and they are undoubtedly among the 
leading exponents of chamber music in the United States. The 
Norfleets were presented by the Music Study Club, members of 
which received the guests at the door.—The Dallas Morning News, 

A large and appreciative audience enjoyed the Norfleet Trio, pre- 
sented under the auspices of the Harmony Club. The offering far 
exceeded the expectations of the listeners, and each_number brought 
forth a greater amount of applause. The Staccatto Etude, by Rubin- 
stein, was played superbly by Helen Norfleet, the pianist, and the 
solos on the cello and violin each thrilled the audience.—Corpus 
Christi, Tex. 





Seldom has a musical performance of such artistic merit been 
given here, as the Chamber concert by the Norfleet Trio. Helen 
Norfleet, piano, Catherine Norfleet, violin, Leeper Norfleet, cello, 
compose the trio, These young musicians have won wide recognition 
for their musicianly attainments, and for the splendid standards set 
by American performers of chamber music. The program was tax- 
ing, but played with unfailing ease, spirit and brilliancy. Opening 
with the intricate trio in A minor, by Tschaikowski, three delicate 
compositions, by Rameau, won an enthusiastic encore, which was 
responded to with a captivating Indian Dance, by Charles Wakefield 
Cadman. Leeper Norfleet caught the attention of the audience with 
his cello solos and increased the fine impression made by his artistry 
by a dance in Spanish rhythms.—Dallas Journal. 





A Boston audience which heard John Powell in recital ap- 
plauded him to the echo in a program which included an 
unusually beautiful performance of the Waldstein sonata. 
Of this, the Boston Herald said: 

Freely granting that the prime purpose of a concert is not to 
teach but to please, oevertielans one may make bold to thank Mr. 
Powell for two object lessons he gave his hearers yesterday. It was 
refreshing to note the pains which Mr, Powell, intelligent man 
that he is, knew very well that he must spend on the Wal 
stein sonata to make it attractive today. By a free though subtle 
use of the long scale of tonal colors at his command and likewise 
through cleverly accentuating every variation of rhythm, Mr, Powell 
made of this sonata, which can indeed sound monstrous dull, music 
of vitality with a dazzle to it, a touch of the rhapsodical. 

The Post remarked: “John Powell’s recital was an ex- 
ample of beautiful pianistic art as well as of the musician- 
ship and the intellectual background which have always 
been felt in Mr. Powell’s playing. He rejoiced his hearers 
by the poetic and sensitive spirit of his interpretations. 


More Critical Endorsement for Macbeth 


That Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company, is establishing herself securely 
in the esteem of music lovers throughout the country may 
be seen from some of the following -criticisms which have 
appeared in the newspapers in cities she has recently vis- 
ited on her coast to coast tour: 


She captivated her audience from the first with her spontaneity, 
winsome manner and dulcet tones. A golden flood of notes pure 
and clear and delicately lovely, like the warbling of a lark that cannot 
help but sing.—Cynthia Grey, Denver, Colo., Express. 








The appeal of her artistic performance was always intensified by 
her magnetic and unaffected stage presence.—Lucille Stubbs, Denver 
News. 

From the first group to the final encore the singer, with her 


platform manner of unaffected ease, compelling dramatic power and 
glorious voice that poured from her throat with superlative ease, held 
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her audience- spellbound. 
Miss Macbeth’s charming effects and her voice is so perfectly con- 
trolled that it responds without apparent effort to all demands. Her 
excellent diction and brilliant technic complete her finished style.— 
Joplin, Mo., Globe. 





Sedalia music overs last night were entranced by the finished inter- 
pretation and the charming personality of Florence Macbeth, prima 
donna coloratura soprano of the Chicago Opera. “Worthy of Galli- 
Curci” was the decision of many.—Sedalia, Mo., Capital. 





No singer ever more completely captivated her audience than did 
Florence Macbeth, celebrated American soprano, coloratura of the 
Chicago Opera, in her concert Tuesday night. Not only did her 
singing charm her hearers, but her winning personality and sim- 
plicity of manner won the hearts of all. After each appearance the 
singer was recalled repeatedly. In the Echo Song did Miss Macbeth 
display the wonderful qualities which compare so favorably with the 
great Galli-Curci.—Louise Donnelly, Sedalia, Mo., Democrat. 





Miss Macbeth is much more than a coloratura. Although she does 
the fireworks with ease and charm, she puts more than display into 
them, as anyone who heard her Caro Nome last night could see. She 
has a feeling for the melodic line of what she sings and draws it 
beautifully.—Kansas City, Mo., Times. 





She penetrates the very heart of her listener with her God's in His 
Heaven, All's Right with the World. The Vesper Hymn was as a 
prayer, so fervent was its spirit. A tone as clear as a bell rever- 
erated in the Norwegian Echo Song, Kum Kyra, which immediately 
won for her an ovation.—Kansas City Journal. 


De Kyzer Enthuses Greensboro 


Marie De Kyzer, soprano, sang in concert and church on 
a recent engagement in Greensboro, S. C., and next day 
there appeared the following in a local paper: 

OF METHOD AND MELODY. 
Editor of The Daily News: 
ose who heard Miss De Kyzer sing last Sunday will never 
forget. She sings perfectly po, Just the sweet melody God has 
given her. No guttural or unearthly noise like the reverse or back- 
ing a Ford car. I wish could express it in the new terms of 
cultivated voice, or rather what some think is a sign of a cultivated 
voice. If one of these so-called cultivated voices should sing the old 
familiar hymn, Amazing Grace, how Sweet the Sound, not a human 
being could understand a word he uttered, unless the preacher, as 
in the old days, “lined out” the hymn in advance. 

There is, however, some consolation for me, We have a sweet, 
bird-like voice that sometimes sings a solo just for me, the sweetest 
and most heavenly song, the one among the many gospel songs I 
love so much; He’s My Friend. : 

When she sings He’s My Friend, I get religion, just full of 
it, and the devil has a hard time pounding it out of my soul the 
following week. It is a wonderful thing to keep a man religious 
for a week. READER. 


Burgin Pupil Wins Praise 

Quite unusual was the praise bestowed on Julius Risman, 
a young violinist of this city, after his recent appearance 
as soloist with the People’s Symphony Orchestra in Boston. 
Mr. Risman, who has been coaching for some time with 
Richard Burgin, concertmaster of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, played Bruch’s second concerto, winning the 
following commendation from the reviewer of the Boston 
Transcript : 

Not yet in his nineteenth year, Mr. Risman, now a pupil of 
Richard Burgin, seemed ore oh a violinist of rare promise. With 
apparent ease he passed safely through the most trying portions of 
this difficult Concerto—an occasional lapse in intonation may have 


been caused by nefvousness—and his tone had the warm glow, the 
sensuous quality that bespeaks the born violinist. Later in the sea- 
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Accuracy and purity are the basis of all: 


CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 





[The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 


Zuro Grand Opera Company (Details of contest 
in Musicat Courter for January 25)—$100, $75, 
$50 and $25 for the designs of settings for any one 
of the following operas: Aida, Carmen, Faust, Rigo- 
letto. Contest ends April 15. Opera Design Con- 
test, Carona Mundi, Inc., 312 West Fifty-fourth 
street, New York. 

American Academy in Rome (details in issue 
January 4)—Fellowship in Musical Composition open 
to unmarried men who are citizens of the United 
States. Applications will be received until March 1. 
Roscoe Guernsey, executive secretary, American 
Academy in Rome, 101 Park avenue, New York. 

Institute of Musical Art (details in issue January 
25)—Three free scholarships for the special course 
in interpretation, beginning February 12, under Carl 
Friedberg. Preliminary hearing at the Institute of 
Musical Art, 120 Claremont avenue, New York, on 
February 4 at 3:00 p. m. 

















son Mr. Risman purposes a whole recital, and it may then be seer 
how varied is his present accomplishment; but he already has to his 
credit an uncommonly successful debut. In his hands Bruch’s con 
certo, a piece of by no means remarkable interest, seemed for the 


time genuinely persuasive. 


Engagements for Ellerman and Coxe 


Amy Ellerman, contralto, will be one of the soloists when. 
The Stabat Mater is given at the Plaza February 18, under 
the auspices of the Marquette Club of New York. January 
28 she appeared in joint recital with Calvin Coxe, tenor, 


in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Musical Comedy, Drama and Motion Pictures 





The attractions for the past week were unusually fine. 
On Monday evening, at the Globe Theater, Lady Butterfly, 
a musical comedy, presented by Oliver Morosco, was offered 
with Marjorie Gateson as the prima donna, The entire pro- 
duction was one of unusual beauty and attractiveness, par- 
ticularly the first act. The musical comedy was founded on 
a formal farce success, Somebody's Luggage. It will be re- 
membered that the first act took place on board a steamer 
crossing the English Channel, and in the musical comedy 
this was perhaps the most effective of the whole produc- 
tion, Ned Wayburn is responsible for the staging, and per 
haps first honors should go to him. The chorus is quite 
large and rather good looking. Marjorie Gateson was cer 
tainly by far the star, both vocally and in appearance. 
George Traderd possesses a good voice, but he has a total 
lack of effectiveness either in his dancing or in the dialogue. 
The comedy was in the capable hands of Florenz Anes and 
Maude Abrune; every time they sang or appeared, it meant 
real comedy with lots of laughs. 

In comparison with some of the musical comedies that 
are being shown now, Lady Butterfly will not take the lead. 
It is good enough entertainment but will never be classed 
with, say, Little Nelly Kelley, 

DAGMAR, 
On the same Monday evening, the Selwyns presented Alla 


Nazimova in a new drama, entitled, Dagmar, from the 
Hungarian, by Louis K. Anspacher. It has been many 
years since Mme. Nazimova has appeared in New York 


Her attention and talents have been 


in a legitimate drama. 
Dagmar will compete 


confined wholly to motion pictures. 


with her picture, Salome, which is being shown at the 
Criterion Theater here. “At ; 
The Selwyns have staged Dagmar most artistically. Of 


course there are always those persons who do not care for 
the limited background and the lack of detail that one finds 
in this production. But, on the other hand, there are those 
who can appreciate real effective scenery that not only does 
not detract from a production but adds considerably. Mme. 
Nazimova plays the part of Dagmar as only Mme. Nazi- 
mova can play it. The girl is high strung, impetuous, a 
considerable “vamp,” and perhaps not altogether sound 
mentally, being always overpowered by her passions. At 
one moment she is soft and gentle; the next moment a 
mad woman, ready for any adventure, even murder. 

We liked the play because we consider Mme. Nazi- 
mova's art fascinating, and certainly. in her varying moods, 
most entertaining. Dagmar is going to appeal to a great 
many people, particularly the young folks. They will thrill 
and thrill and consider that they have had a wonderful time 
seeing a great play and under the magic influence of this 
actress. We predict a long and successful career for Dag- 
mar. The supporting cast was equally good. Gilbert Emery 
as Stanley Liken and Charles Bryant as Andre Belisar 
supported Mme. Nazimova most befittingly. The scene in 
the foyer of the opera house, where Dagmar encounters 
the viscount and Belisar, was one of the most effective 
scenes that the writer has seen in some ume. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. 

Again the Selwyns have given to New York a beautiful 
production. This time it was Jane Cowl and Rollo Peters 
in Romeo and Juliet, at the Henry Miller Theater. In com- 
parison with the production of Shakespeare’s famous play, 
offered by Miss Barrymore, up to a couple of weeks ago, 
one might safely say that here was a Shakesperian play 


with youth and beauty, while, unfortunately, Miss Barry- 
more’s production gave quite the opposite impression. 
Apparently, there has been very little cutting of the play, 


have used great care and discretion in 
their presentation. The various scenes are most skilfully 
handled and, while the scenery not of great beauty, 
representing a tremendous outlay, it gives you the im- 
pression that it is as it should be. There is a light and 
color and the whole production ripples along with its 
comedy to the final moment of the great tragedy. The 
one keynote that impressed us most was the lyrical beauty 
that marked every scene, 

Jane Cowl as Juliet created one of the most lasting im- 
pressions ever made on the writer after witnessing a 
Shakesperian play and certainly there has not been a Juliet 
in the last few years that has brought to the part the youth 
and beauty that she has. In all of the more important 
scenes Miss Cowl has risen to artistic heights of which one 
did not realize she was capable, and, of course, we are 
referring to the balcony scene and the potion scene; and 
Rollo Peters was an ideal Romeo, running the gamut of 
youthful emotions with a vividness and directness that was 
most unusual, Mr. Peters, however, has demonstrated many 
times to New. York audiences his artistry, and so one rather 
expected something very fine from him. The third member 
of the cast of much importance was Dennis King as Mer- 
cutio. For the rest of the cast, great care was taken in 
selecting actors and actresses who could support the two 
stars. This production of Romeo and Juliet will continue 
for many months and every school boy and girl in the 
vicinity should be compelled by their teachers to see the 
performance. 


and the Selwyns 


1s 


Nores. 

After having redecorated the Winter Garden and spent 
considerable money on making improvements, the Shuberts 
opened it again to the public with a new Winter Garden 
show, The Dancing Girl. 

At the Jolson Theater, the Moscow Art Theater presented 
its third offering, The Cherry Orchard, by Anton Chekhov. 
The attendance and the financial success of this undertaking 
by Morris Gest have proven that it is one of the biggest 
“hits” ever offered in New York. 

Tare Rrvout. 

When Knighthood Was in Flower (third and last week), 
with Marion Davies as the star, was the attraction at the 
Rivoli, The surrounding program remained the same 
throughout the weeks of this showing. 

Tue RIAto. 

The program opened here with The Sorcerer’s A 

by Dukas, played as an overture. The reading of t 


rentice, 
ie score 





was particularly fine when the writer attended and it shared 
honors with Mr. Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz, which has been 
occupying the most prominent place on the program as far 
as the music lovers were concerned, Gladys Rice, soprano, 
was the soloist, singing the Song of Songs. After the 
feature picture, Lillian Powell danced a Valst Brillante by 

Moszkowski. Both soloists were unusually fine last week 
and received much applause for their artistic work. Two 
comedy numbers and a music film were the additional 
features to the program. Dorothy Dalton, in Dark Secrets, 
was the feature film, a rather good picture in many respects, 
but not marked with any great individuality. On the whole, 
the program at the Rialto was exceptionally good. 

Tue STRAND. 

Guy Bates Post, in Omar the Tentmaker, was the head- 
liner at the Strand last week—in a popular attraction evi- 
dently, for there was an enthusiastic crowd at each perform- 
ance. For a prologue there was a scene from some Arabian 
city, evidently Cairo, and the Strand male quartet gave an 
excellent presentation of the Orientale of Cui. Then Miles. 
Klementowicz, Tichenor and M. Bourmann danced two 
exotic numbers by Tschaikowsky and Minkus. The Deems 
Taylor arrangement of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Nightingale 
and the Rose was effectively sung by Estelle Carey, soprano, 
and the Strand Quartet. The lighting effects were especial- 
ly worthy of praise. With the exception of the organ solo 
played by Percy J. Starnes, Mus. Doc., and Ralph 
Brainerd, the only other musical number on the program 
was the overture. This consisted of excerpts from Lucia di 
Lammermoor, concluding with the sextet, sung by Kitty 
McLaughlin, Lena Frazee, George Reardon, Donald Chal- 
mers, Frank Meller and John Young. 

Tue Capito. 

Laurette Taylor made her cinema debut in Peg o’ My 
Heart and the immense crowds which packed the Capitol 
Theater to capacity last week testified to her popularity 
not only in the legitimate but with the screen as well. Miss 
Taylor screens very well and it is always a pleasure to see 
her in the work which won for her her great fame. She 
is capably supported even to Michael, whose acquaintance 
it was a pleasure to renew. As an introduction, Betsy 
Ayres sang Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms, and Victor Herbert’s Irish Rhapsody was beauti- 
fully played by the orchestra, with Erno Rapee conductor, 
the while varied colored lights played upon a most realistic 
stage production of Peg’s home in Ireland as shown in the 
picture itself. The old time popular song, Peg o’ My 
Heart, completed the typical numbers and lent additional 
atmosphere to the production. Owing to the length of the 
picture, there was very little else on the program. The 


Capitol Grand Orchestra gave the Intermezzo from Caval- ~ 


leria Rusticana with finesse, and Evelyn Herbert sang When 
Love Comes Stealing, displaying a voice of much purity and 
wide range. By special request Mlle. Gambarelli, prima 
ballerina, gave Une Tabatiere a Musique (Liadow), and 
Alexander Oumansky, Doris Niles and Thalia Zanou re- 
peated that delightful Nola, a silhouette of Arndt. The 
Capitol Magazine and the organ solo played by Dr. Mel- 
chiorre Mauro-Cottone, chief organist, and C, A. J. Par- 
mentier, assistant organist, completed the bill. 
May JouHNSON. 
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“The CLINGING VINE” 


with PEGGY WOOD 
and a Brilliant, Cast 
Book and Lyrics by Zelda Sears Music by Harold Levey 
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Beginning Sunday, February 4. 
SECOND BIG WEEK BY DEMAND 


“DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 
ROBIN HOOD” 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
Erno Rapzz, Conductor 
Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL 








Theatres under the direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 
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GEORGE MELFORD production 


“JAVA HEAD” 


BY JOSEPH eee 
With Leatrice Joy, J 
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RIESENFELD'S CLASSICAL JAZZ. RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


The RIALTO sroapway and 42d ST. 
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REGINALD BARKER'S 


“HEARTS AF LAME” 


With star cast Inelv Anna Nils: 
Dick ch Tucked a Ihussel Simpson * wi 
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Gadski Entertains in Red Cross House 


Johanna Gadski, the famous Wagnerian soprano, recently 
completed a successful tour of the Northwest and California 
and has brought back to the East with her many fiatter- 
ing press tributes. While in Denver, Colo, Mme. Gadski 
sang in the wards of the Fitzsimons General Hospital and, 
under the auspices of the American Legion, entertained in 
the Red Cross House. 


Chaliapin Under Exclusive Hurok Management 


S. Hurok, the well known manager, announces that for 
the season of 1923-24, the celebrated Russian bass, Feodor 
Chaliapin, will be under his exclusive management. Chalia- 
pin’s previous American appearances have been under the 
0 management of Hurok and the Metropolitan Musical 
3ureau. 








I SEE THAT 





Frieda Hempel has become an honorary member of the 
Camp Fire Girls. 

Max Rabinoff, well known impresario, believes that mis- 
representation is not only ethically wrong, but com- 
mercially the height of folly. 

Salzburg will hold its annual festival next August. 

Mengelberg has arrived in New York for his third half- 
season as guest conductor of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. 

Mrs. Henrietta Farrar, mother of Geraldine Farrar, died 
on January 24. 

Leopold Stokowski is enthusiastic over the Saint Cecilia 
Orchestra of Rome. 

Alfred Hertz has been re-engaged for two years more as 
conductor of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 

Cosima Wagner celebrated her eighty-fifth birthday on 
Christmas Day. 

Mabel Garrison’s New York recital has been changed from 
February 10 to February 12. 

Rosa Ponselle gave a christening party for the infant son 
of her brother, Anthony Ponselle. 

The German Opera Company has arrived for its tour in 
America. 

Zelda Sears is seeking young artists for Mitzi’s forthcoming 
production. 

Andreas Dippel plans to revive his opera company for next 
season. 

Otto Kahn and Morris Gest are interested in building a 
theater in which American composers and artists will 
have an opportunity to be heard. 

The City Symphony played Schubert's Unfinished Symphony 
without a conductor. 

Bruno Walter will conduct the New York Symphony in 

three concerts. 

and Mrs, William Rogers Chapman are enjoying a 

vacation in Florida. 

An extensive Music Competition Festival is to be held in 
Toronto during the week of Apri 

Mrs. Vera Bull Hull, of Cleveland, is the ‘latest acquisition 
to the ranks of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. 

Lenora Sparkes will be one of-the artists heard at the 
forthcoming Spartanburg May Festival. 

Byron Hudson has been engaged as tener soloist at the 
Church of the Divine Paternity. 

Thirty-two hands played compositions by ~ Prindle 
Scott at the Braun School in Pottsville, 

According to newspaper reports, Coué has sreaithil to 


Mr. 





make Mary Garden sing, “in every way better and better 
every day.” 

Professor Schnée contemplates making New York his per- 
manent home. 

The Los Angeles Gamut Club presented Mr. and Mrs. L. E. 
Behymer with a loving cup on their thirty-seventh wed- 
ding anniversary. ‘ 

oe Maurel is on an extended concert tour in the Middle 

est. 

May Peterson scored a brilliant success in Vancouver, B. C., 
on January 22. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gustav Saenger entertained in honor of 

Sigrid Onegin and Alexander Siloti. 

Lillian Palmer, a Yeatman Griffith artist, is winning praise 
on tour with Hinshaw'’s Cosi Fan Tutte company. 
Rural schools in Auburn, Me., have a circulating record 

library. 

Ethel Jones will make a spring tour in Iowa. 

The future of the Caruso American Memorial Foundation 
will be determined at a meeting on February 7 

Rumor has it that Max Reinhardt will come to this country 
very soon. 

Ashley Pettis will play the Schumann piano quintet with 
mata String Quartet on February 6 in Plain- 

e 

Laurie Merrill’s costume recitals are attracting attention. 

Richard Crooks, tenor, is called “the season’s sensation” 
by the Detroit News. 

The Ukrainian National Chorus was so successful in Mexico 
that it had to give seventeen concerts instead of the 
scheduled four. 

The January 14 program presented by the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony was made up of works by American composers. 

The Russian Opera Company may come to New York for 
a short season in May. 

At the Mozart-Clinic Masquerade a Washington Heights 
citizen won a Buick sedan. 

The Kansas City Conhattetery Orchestra made a success- 
ful debut on January 14. 

Special classes are being formed by Hazel Gruppe for the 


soe, wl pony 
Sir Henry has joined the staff of the Royal Academy 
of Music in London. 

Mrs. George Lee Bready has just terminated a successful 
course of opera lecture-recitals at the Plaza Hotel. 
Benno Moiseiwitsch and Rachmaninoff are to tour in Aus- 

tralia next season. 
Kathryn Meisle has returned to New York from a concert 
tour in the Middle West. 


Mary McCormic, it is stated, seeks a divorce from her hus- 
band, Chester A. McCormic. 

Mme. Matzenauer has been granted an interlocutory decree 
of divorce from Floyd Glotzbach. G.N. 
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GALLI-CURCI’S RETURN TO METROPOLITAN 
FINDS HER AS POPULAR AN ARTIST AS EVER 





Famous Diva Scores New Laurels in Lucia—Cosi Fan Tutte Produced “for the Critics”’—Der Rosenkavalier, Rigoletto, 
Die Walkiire and Mefistofele Repeated—Myra Hess Guest Soloist at Sunday Night Concert 


Der RoseNKAVALIFR, JANUARY 22 

Der Rosenkavalier was performed for the fourth time 
this season before a very large audience. Maria Jeritza, 
who earlier in the season won admiration for her portrayal 
of Octavian, scored another big success at this performance. 
Florence Easton, who was in fine voice, filled the role of 
Princess Werdenberg excellently, and shared honors with 
Mme. Jeritza. Paul Bender made much of his role of 
Baron Ochs of Lerchenau. Curtain calls for Jeritza and 
Easton, as well as for Mr. Bender, were numerous. Eliza- 
beth Rethberg again sang the role of Sophie. The rest 
of the cast was practically the same as at previous per- 
formances this season. Artur Bodanzky conducted. 

Lucia pt LAMMERMOOR, JANUARY 24 

Mme. Galli-Curci came back for her second annual visit 
to the Metropolitan in one of the roles that first made her 
famous in this country, Lucia. It was a Galli-Curci night 
from start to finish. All the old enthusiasm was there. 
The prima-donna could not shake out a trill or toss off 
a simple roulade without evoking a burst of hand-clapping 
and at the end of each act there was recall after recall, 
though perhaps the Mad Scene aroused the loudest outburst 
of all. There is no need of going into detail about anything 
as familiar as Mme. Galli-Curci’s Lucia. It is a well known 
picture in this country now and she has changed it neither 
from the standpoint of singing nor acting, as stated above, 
the public seemed to like it even better than before. Mar- 
tinelli stood loyally by her as Edgardo, being perhaps even 
a,.thought too prodigal with the quantity of tone that he 
poured out the whole evening. Those two pillars of the 
vocal art, Giuseppe de Luca and Jose Mardones, were re- 
spectively Ashton and Raimondo, while Grace Anthony sang 
neatly in the small role of Alisa. Papi conducted. 

Cost Fan Tutte, JANuary 25 

Mr. Gatti is said to have stated that he produced Cosi 
Fan Tutte for the critics. It is true that the Mozart 
comedy is not strong at the box office, but if Mr. Gatti is 
correctly reported, he has paid the critic a decided compli- 
ment since Cosi Fan Tutte is the one production which 
can be unreservedly praised from every standpoint. The 
ensemble, made up of Florence Easton, George Meader, 
Giuseppe de Luca, Frances Peralta, Adamo Didur and 
Lucrezia Bori, has no single weak spot; Artur Bodanzky 
conducts this work better than he does any other; and the 
setting is Urban’s finest. In other words, everything is of 
the very best, and the result was another ideal performance 
on Thursday evening. 

RiGo.etto, JANUARY 26, 

The performance of Rigoletto on Friday evening was 
the occasion of the debut with the company of a young 
Italian tenor, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi. It was whispered in 
the wings that the newcomer had been ill ever since his ar- 
rival; that there was doubt about his ability to sing right 
up to the last moment, so judgment of him must be de- 


ferred until another appearance. As it was, however, he 
frequently sang sharp, the voice itself appeared to possess 
both beauty and strength and to be well used. His appear- 
ance, too—youthful and elegant—is in his favor. Mme. 
Galli-Curci sang the Gilda in her best form and aroused 
the same enthusiasm that had greeted her on her debut two 
evenings before. Reliable Giuseppe de Luca gave his fa- 
miliar picture of the hump-backed jester. There is none 
better than he on the stage today. Rothier was Spara- 
fucile and Flora Perini sang Maddalena. Papi conducted. 
Die Watkure, JANUARY 27 (MATINEE). 

On Saturday afternoon, Die Walkure had another repe- 
tition with Bodanzky at the conductor’s stand, the cast 
being the same as upon previous occasions with but one 
exception: Delia Reinhardt appeared for the first time 
with the company, being cast as Sieglinde. She made a 
good impression, possessing a voice of agreeable quality 
and singing well, although one got the idea that she will 
be-heard to better advantage in a more strictly lyric role. 
The rest of the cast was familiar: Taucher as Siegmund; 
Bender, Hunding; Whitehill, Wotan; Margaret Mat- 
zenauer, Bruennhilde; Jeanne Gordon, Fricka, and the octet 
of Rough Riders, Marie Sundelius, Marie Tiffany, Laura 
Robertson, Myrtle Schaaf, Marion Telva, Henrietta Wake- 
field, Raymond Delaunois and Kathleen Howard. White- 
hill was in particularly good voice and the final scene 
between him and Matzenauer-Bruennhilde was truly mov- 
ing. Bodanzky, conducting, had one of his slow after- 
noons. Good old Graene and the rest 6f the steeds just 
loped along, instead of galloping. 

MEFISTOFELE, JANUARY 27. 

The Mefistofele of Boito, with Jose Mardones in the title 
role, brought forth an enthusiastic audience, capacity in 
size, for Saturday night’s opera. Mardones was in fine vocal 
trim and imparted zest to his portrayal of the Evil One in 
singing of a distinguished order and acting that was char- 
acterized by dramatic verve. 

Gigli was the Faust, a role in which his voice is heard to 
advantage in its rarely beautiful tonal shadings and power. 
His acting in the final scene, when, as the old and feeble 
Faust, he is seen in his study, is worthy of commendation. 

Alda again was a charming Margherita. Peralta also was 
excellent as Elena. Perini appeared both as Pantalis and 
Marta; Paltrinieri was Wagner and Audisio was Nereo. 
Moranzoni conducted, and the skill of Rosina Galli was evi- 
dent in the ballet which she arranged. Elaborately staged, 
Mefistofele is a production that from many angles gains the 
favor of this season’s operagoers. 

Sunpay Nicut Concert, JANUARY 28 

In spite of inclement weather, the eleventh Sunday night 
concert of the season was heard by a well-filled house. The 
visiting attraction was Myra Hess, pianist, who gave Grieg’s 
piano céncerto in A minor. Miss Hess held the audience 





New York Concert Announcements 











Thursday, February 1 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, evening. 

Richard Hale, song recital, afternoon... 
Lenox String Quartet, evenin 
Juan Manen, violin recital, afternoon. . 


Friday, February 2 
Philharmonic Society of New York, afternoon 
La Forge-Berumen Noonday Musicale. : 
Sophie Sanina, piano recital, evening. . 
Friday Morning Musicale ong 


. Carnegie Hall 
-Aeolian Hall 
..+» Aeolian Hall 
.. +. Town Hall 


Carnegie Hall 
Aeohan Hall 

.. Aeolian Hall 
. Biltmore 


Saturday, February 3 


Carnegie Hall 
Carnegie Hall 
Aeolian Hall 
Aeolian Hall 
Town Hall 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, afternoon 
Isa Kremer and others, evening. p 
Ignaz Friedman, piano recital, afternoon 
Fujiwara, Hara and Takata, evening. 

Olga Samaroff, piano recital, afternoon 


Sunday, February 4 


Josef Hofmann, piano recital, afternoon Carnegie Hall 
Symphony Society of New York, afternoon .. Aeolian Hall 
.-Town Hall 


Isidor Achron, piano recital, afternoon 
International Composers’ Guild, evening 
George Reimherr, song recital, evening... 
City Symphony Orchestra, afternoon. 


Monday, February 5 
Edwin Hughes, piano recital, evening... : 
Mme. Charles Cahier, song recital, afternoon 

Tuesday, February 6 


Philadelphia Orchestra, evening. * we .Carnegie Hall 
Meta Christensen, song recital, afternoon Aeolian Hal! 
Ernest Schelling, concertos with orchestra, afternoon Town Hall 


Wednesday, February 7 


Philharmonic Society of New York, evening 
Joseph Hollman, cello recital, afternoon..... 
City Symphony Orchestra, afternoon 
American Music Guild, evening 


os Klaw Theater 
National Theater 
Century Theater 


Aeolian Hall 
Town Hall 


Carnegie Hall 
Aeolian Hall 
Town Hall 
Town Hall 





eager and attentive with her display of a facile technic, rich 
tonal beauty and deep understanding of the musical content 
Later Miss Hess played two numbers by Chopin. 

Marie Tiffany sang an aria from [’Enfant Prodigue, Re- 
nato Zanelli an aria from The Barber of Seville; Raymonde 
Delaunois an aria from Louise, and Edward Johnson one 
from Romeo and Juliette. Flora Perini and Rafaelo Diaz 
gave a duet from Boris Godunoff. The final number was the 
Prison Scene from Faust, presented by Queena Mario and 
Messrs. Johnson and Didur. 

The Metropolitan Opera House orchestra, under the direc 
tion of Wilfred Pelletier, played Lalo’s Le Roi d’Ys over 
ture and Massenet’s Suite Alsacienne. Mr. Pelletier showed 
himself to be one of the best musicians in the house and 
a conductor of no mean ability. His accompaniment to the 
concerto was particularly good. 
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MASTER-CLASSES 
SUMMER 1923 


Seattle Spokane Lewiston 


319 West 95th St. New York 
Tel. Riverside 4650 











JOON HEE IMEL 


Concert Viclinist and Pedagogue 
Stadio: 151 Second Avenue (near %h Street) 
New York City Telephone Dry Dock 4070 


MILAN LUSK 
Concert Violinist 


Mazagement: LUDMILA WETCHE 





206 W. 90th St. N.Y 








MME. CAROLINE 


Mme. KATHERINE MORREALE 


Voice Culture—Repertoire 
166 West 68h Street, New York City 





SOPRANO 





LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


* OLA 


Pupil of Leopold Auer, made successful debut at Aeolian Hall, New York, Dec. 4, 1922 
“Sound musicianship.”—‘Large, colorful tone.”—“Solid technic.” 


“Taste.” —“Sincerity.”— “Understanding.” — “Repose,” — 
feeling.”"—New York Press. 


Second Recital, Thursday Evening, February 8, Aeolian Hall [ 


NOFF 


40=Z=ro~< 


: “Style.” 
“Excellent musical 


Available for engagements—Pupils accepted. 
“Excellent soloist and teacher.’’—-Leopold Auer. 





Voice Development and 
Correction 


New York 








Studio: 50 West 67th Street 
Tel.: Columbus 1! 


we JSULIBER 


Pianist and Instructor 
Address: 1981 Southern Bivd., New York City 
Tel. Fordham 7862-W 








Representative: FRANKLIN FORD, 1457 Broadway, New York 


Phone Bryant 8208 











OPPORT 


UNITIES 





WANTED~—Bass for an English Lutheran 
Church in New York City; $25.00 month- 
ly. Hearing Wednesdays, January 31 and 
February 7, 2 to 5 p. m. Apply to “F. 
W. R.,” care of Musicat Courter, 437 
Fifth Avenue (cor. 39th St.), New York. 


for this season is practically filled and 
the proposition offers exceptional advan- 
tages. The present owner desires to sell 
because of ill health. For particulars 
address “A. L. S.,” care of Musica. 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





CONSERVATORY FOR SALE—There 
is an opportunity to buy a large, flourish- 
ing Conservatory of Music in New York 
City that has been established for a num- 
ber of years. The school is situated in 
one of the best parts of the city and oc- 
cupies premises under a long lease at a 
very favorable rental. The registration 








I want to meet a lady or gentleman of 
superior zocial standing and broad ac- 
quaintance in the Metropolitan district, 
who is in no way affiliated with any 
vocal studio, but who could, (after a 
confidential exchange of credentials) 
help secure pupils for a teacher of sing- 
ing who is a party of refinement, edu- 
cation and experience. Liberal re- 
muneration.—Address : “N. H. D.,” care 
MusicaL Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 











LYON & HEALY HARP for sale, Style 
21. Price, $600 cash. May be seen by 
appointment only. Telephone, Riverside 
4122. 





WANTED—Male teacher of voice in Mid- 
dle West. Privately owned College of 
Music in its twenty-fourth year. egin 
teaching now or September 5. State edu- 
cation, experience and salary. Address 








placed this 


500, t 
$4,000 salaries. Needed for 
coming year, teachers of 
Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin, 
Theoretical Branches. Ad- 
dress The Interstate 
Teachers’ Agency, Macheca 
Bldg., New Orleans, La. 


Musicians 
season at 











“B. S. M.,” care of Musicat Courter, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





EXPERIENCED ARTIST—A well known 
soprano, active in the concert field and 
soloist at two prominent New York 
churches, would consider teaching in a 
private school in or near New York. Ad- 
dress “B. H.,” care of Musicat Courter, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





TO. RENT—For musical students of refine- 
ment, beautifully furnished large and 
small rooms adjoining baths. 314 West 
Seventy-second Street, New York. Phone, 
Columbus 6941. 


FOR SALE—Collection of five fine old vio- 
lins, Gabrielli, Stainer, etc., the property of 
a well known European artist. Will make 
any appointment to suit. Address “S. G. 
G.,” care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 








VANDERBILT STUDIOS of New York. 
Proprietor, Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele; 
office, 41 West Ninth Street; telephone, 
Stuyvesant 1321. Houses in best central 
locations. Distinctive features of reliable 
service. Residence studios with private 
baths, steam heat, electric light, and fire- 
places. Suitable for professional and busi- 
ness people of refinement. Club-like, busi- 





ness-like. Several ‘large single studio 


vacancies. Leases from $900 up. Studios 





for short time reservation having Stein- 
way grand pianos at 125 East 37th Street, 
telephone Murray Hill 0991. 

FOR RENT—STUDIO, part time. Beauti- 
ful, large, light room, four windows. 
(Reception room if desired.) Steinway 


Grand, unusual tone and quality, Ideal 
for Composer, Coaching or rehearsals, 
Very quiet. Service. Apartment 1 C, 131 
Riverside Drive (corner 85th Street), 
New York. Telephone Schuyler 5676. 


YOUNG WOMAN seeks position as organ- 
ist or pianist, or any work giving oppor- 
tunity in musical field. Understands organ 
and piano well, Address “E. H. P.,” care 
of* Musicat Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

















A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has added a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 
record of their own work for a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dozen records. 
For porticulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 












































Letters from 
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have the completed product published—the whole to cost 
from $40 to $90. A song composer who is now prominently 
known told some of us at the M. T. N. A. convention 
that in his early, struggling days in a middle western citv, 


when he was playing in a cafe orchestra, a fake publisher 
engaged him and a fellow player to write settings for the 
numerous verses that came from the publisher’s victims. 
The men received $2 per setting and their incomes ran 
up to more than $200 per week apiece. The publisher 
finally put them on a straight salary of $150 per week, for 
which they had to write as many songs as he demanded. 


Your writer says that when these amateurs see their 
orks in print as a result of the above process they feel 
that they have their money’s worth. So the farmer may 
fecl! who has risked his money on the shell game. The 
police, however, take a more severe view of the operation. 
According to the editorial, the amateurs who find that 


printed products do not sell are not to blame the 
publisher, but are to “blame it on the work.” Ye gods! 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Kenneta S, Crark. 
Secretary, Committee on People’s Songs. 
1923. 


New York City, January 23, 


Just Notes? 


lo Tue Musical 

What you have to say with regard to Mr. Blank’s new 
york causes me to make an inquiry. You say it is a fine 
ore. Do you mean that the printing is splendid and that 


COURIER: 


the notes make an imposing appearance on the page? Or 
the music inspiring? If his works are not played what 
is the reason? Is a composer distinguished because he is 


industrious? Or is a man a composer because he makes 


of life to put down a certain number of notes on 


it a rule 
a page of music paper every day? 
1 ask all of this because I have studied a great deal of 
Mr. Blank’s music and have never yet found one single 
ite that seemed anything more than just a note. I have 


studied his piano compositions, his songs, but they all seem 
to-me nothing but so many notes. When I say “studied” I 
mean that I have spent much time in trying to find out why 
he put those things on paper. The only one of his compo- 


itions that I recall was called——— At least I believe 
that was the name. | began studying that thing back in 
1906 and kept at it every little while until the world war 
came on when I went into the service. I remember playing 


t over in 1915 just before I enlisted and thinking that I 
ainly had done my duty by it and that it was not worth 
the paper it was pot ne on and that I would use it for start- 
i fire—which I did. Now, the question which has inter- 


ng 
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ested me for many years is: Why does Mr. Blank write 
music 

And that same question applies to many other composers. 
I have studied piano pieces, songs, string quartets, trios and 
other things by many, many American composers, and very 
few of the things have appealed to me. I think that, so far 
as I have gone, George Chadwick is the very best composer 
America ever produced, and his best things are choral. There 
is no choral writer in this country and few abroad who can 
approach him. He has done some pretty fine things for 
orchestra also, but his string quartets are not much good. 
MacDowell’s music is pretty good—especially his piano so- 
natas and concertos. 1 never could find much to admire in 
Arthur Foote’s music. Carpenter and Powell are among the 
new ones who have interesting things to say, but it seems to 
me Carpenter is vastly over-rated. 

The real facts of the matter are, that most of our com- 
posers try to compose in a foreign idiom and so what they 
have to say sounds like a reflection, and not a very good re- 
flection at that. When I was in Europe with the A. E. F., 
I wrote Mr. Liebling that I thought it would do our com- 
posers a world of good if they were compelled to study a 
lot of the things from Tin Pan Alley. From the remark 
he made in Variations, I guess he thought I was joking. 
But I was not. That is just what I do believe. We will 
never have a real, live, vital American music until our 
composers begin to study the rhythms of the people, the 
tunes they like, etc. 

I began writing music many years ago, and after writ- 
ing several overtures, marches, songs, things for violin and 
piano, and other stuff, I came to the conclusion that it 
was not worth the time spent on it. I really had nothing 
vital to say. I just put the notes on paper for my own 
gratification and not because I had anything new to say. 
I still keep at it but only for my own pleasure. Having a won- 
derful band and very fine orchestra at my disposal I can 
have my things played, and that is about all I care for. 
It feeds my vanity and I like to hear the stuff. But I 
know—no one better—that it is of no particular account. 
They are just pleasant tunes pleasingly harmonized. The 
overture I composed this past summer ended in a fugue in 
the grand style. Sounds good. Showed the folks that I 
could write a fugue. That’s all that was necessary. 

Hoping you are the same, very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Oscar Hatcu Haw ey. 


Dobkin’s First Visit to Toronto 


On January 4 Dmitry Dobkin, the well known Russian 
tenor, made his first visit to Toronto. On his trip from 
New York something happened to the engine of the train 
and Mr. Dobkin had to stand in the cold for two hours out- 
side of Buffalo while an entirely new train was being 
formed; consequently when he started his concert that 
evening he discovered after the third song that his voice 
was in such bad shape that it would be hazardous for him 
to proceed, so he did the sensible thing and “quit.” Mr. 
Dobkin took the first train back to New York, where he 
arrived with 104 fever and was forced to remain in bed 
for an entire week unable to fill several important engage- 
ments. He has now entirely recovered, and is reported to be 
in better voice than ever. 
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MUSIC AS A THERAPEUTIC MEASURE 





(Continued from Page 7). 
snappiest one we have,’ I said to my piano player, and we 
sang How I Hate to Get up in the Morning. 

“I started with many misgivings. The atmosphere and 
the men were so abnormal. Fortunately I had chosen the 
right song. The abstracted began to observe, the mourners 
ceased their weeping, and pietist came thumping into the 
room on his crutch. In ten minutes all were singing, and 
before the song ended the boy who had cried for two days 
was calling out the numbers he wanted to sing. I was told 
he never relapsed.” 

But there was one boy who never seemed to improve, 
though he regularly attended the “sings” led by Lieutenant 
Reed at the Messiah Home, until one day he met the song 
leader at the door. 

“I got a letter from mother,” he said happily. 

“Fine, what did she say?” asked Lieutenant Reed, betray- 
ing no sign of surprise or startled delight. It seemed that the 
last sing had been completed with Ol’ Black Joe. The boy 
was a Southerner. He had sung the song at his home in 
Kentucky. Immediately after he heard the tune, he received 
a letter from his mother. The mind had been placed in a 
condition to comprehend the letter, and he gained his will 
power. From that time he improved and today is well and 
strong, through the initial influence of the old ballad. 

There was another time when the song Mother Machree 
caused a boy to burst into tears. For hours he cried as if 
his heart would break, and after the deluge of grief was 
ended he became his normal self. The tears had washed 
away the barrier of apathy. 

The writer is of the opinion that if music is applied 
individually and discretion used as to the repertory played, it 
will prove beneficial and may effect a cure on the mentally 
sick, 

Marguerite Sullivan Heard in_ Detroit 

Marguerite Sullivan was one of the artists to appear 
at the fourth concert of the Cleveland Musical Associa- 
tion in Masonic Hall on January 3. According to Wilson G. 
Smith in the Cleveland Press, “Miss Sullivan sang with 
artistic intent an excerpt from Meyerbeer’s Le Prophete, in 
which was disclosed a voice of deep sonority and wide range. 
In response to an insistent encore she sang, in rather senti- 
mental style, the popular ballad, Genevieve. Later she 
sang Cry of Rachel and Kathleen Mavourneen to the loudly 
expressed approval of the audience.” In James H. Rogers’ 
review of the concert he spoke of Miss Sullivan's voice of 
great power and range. “She sang several selections in 
her usually fine manner and was well received by the au- 
dience,” was one of the comments in Archie Bell’s report 
in the Cleveland News. 


Dux to Appear in Concord Again 
Claire Dux appeared in joint recital with Elly Ney in 
Toronto on January 29. On February 8, Miss Dux makes 
her second appearance in Concord, N. H., before the Con- 
cord Teachers’ Association, where she secured an extraor- 
dinary success last year. 
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WING & SON, 


Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrament manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


VIGTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle ¢ 























N. Y. AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
Cart He1n—Drmecrors—Avucust FRAEMCKE 


Hans Letz, Warsas Esann, Rustin GotpMarK, and many other eminent instructors. 
All branches of Music from beginning to artistic perfection. 
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STEINWAY] | Milsons Hautinr 
PIANOS “THE STRADIVARIUS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) OF PIA NOS 2” 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 








The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand- 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. 


J} Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Warerooms: ( Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere BOSTON 


STEINWAY & SONS 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 
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Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 
The Celco Reproducing Medium 
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A. B. Chase 
Established 1875 
Ci CO Emerson Lindeman ¢& Sons 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


Name O mer The Autopiano Company, a a Ee feo 

On-the-Hudson at sist Street, 
on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; me bari _ 

a s nonym for artistic excellence. wri are certainly to be co —— atulated on your 

or forty years the Sohmer family y nn A ae T ae side Be ne of f the “ “finest  S 

have been making Sohmer pianos. ‘Po ‘exquitely bea itis tet Stee tel Sabai 

sion, so unquestiona “hy enniaee, that I can readily 

To make the most artistic piano understand, why the Autopiano leads in the player 
possible has been the one aim, and Sincerely, 





its accomplishment is evidenced by oe wf 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 


politan District than any other artistic piano. THE AUTOPIANO COMP ANY 
SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St... NEW YORK On-the-Hudson at 51st Street ' New York 
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THE CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 


ENJOYING THE MOST SUCCESSFUL SEASON IN ITS HISTORY 


FRITZ REINER, Conductor 














